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PREFACE 


TO 


THE SECOND EDITION. 


The first edition of this work was published early in 
the year 1862, and has been for some time out of print. 
During the two or three years after its appearance 
1 received, through the kindness of various corre- 
spondents in different parts of the world, a large* 
number of letters, especially from Fritz Muller in South 
Krazil, communicating to me many new and* curious 
facts, and calling my attention to some errors. Various 
memoirs on the fertilisation of orchids have also since * 
been published, c and I have myself examined several 
new and striking forms. A large amount of matter 
has thus been accumulated ; but the present volume 
would be rendered much too long if the whole were 
introduced. I have, therefore, selected only the more 
interesting facts, and have given a brief abstract of 
the several published papers. The work has thus been 
remodelled ; and the additions and corrections are so 
numerous that I have found it impossible to fid low my 
usual plan of giving a list of them. I have, however, ^ 
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appended, in chronological order, the titles of all the 
papers and books on the fertilisation of the Orchidese 
which have been published since the appearance of 
the first edition of the present book. Finally, I will 
remark that any reader who wishes merely to see how 
wonderfully complex and perfect are the adaptations 
for the fertilisation of these plants had better read 
Chapter VII. on the Catasetidoe. The account of 
their structure and of the action of the several parts 
will, I think, be intelligible, if he will first glance at 
the explanation of the terms given at the close of 
the -Introduction. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

\ * 
The object of the following work is to show that the 
contrivanees by which Orchids are fertilised, are as 
varied and almost as perfect as any of the most beauti- 
ful adaptations in the animal kingdom ; andp$econdly, 
to show that these contrivances have for their main 
object the fertilisation of * the flowers with pollen 
brought by insects from a distinct plant. In my 
volume 6 On the Origin of Species ’ I gave only general 
reasons for the belief that it is an almost universal law 
of nature that the higher organic beings require an 
occasional cross with another individual ; or, which is 
the same thing, that no hermaphrodite fertilises itself 
for a perpetuity of generations. Having been blamed 
for propounding this doctrine without giving ample 
facts, for which I had. not sufficient space in that work, 
I wish here to show that I have not spoken without 
having gone into details. 

I have been led to publish this little treatise sepa- 
rately, as it is too large to be incorporated with any 
other subject. As Orchids are universally acknow- 
ledged to rank amongst the most singular and most 
£ B 
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modified forms in the vegetable kingdom, I have 
thought that the facts to be given might lead some 
observers to look more curiously into the habits of our 
several native species. An examination of their many 
beautiful contrivances will exalt the whole vegetable 
kingdom in most persons’ estimation. I fear, however, 
that the necessary details are too minute and complex 
for any one who has not a strong taste for Natural 
History. This treatise affords me also an opportunity 
of attempting to show that the study of organic beings 
may be as interesting to an observer who is fully con- 
vinced that the structure of each is due to secondary 
lawg, as to one who views every trifling detail of 
structure as the result of the direct interposition of the 
Creator. 

I mus+ premise that Christian Konrad Sprengcl, in 
his curious and valuable work, Das entdcckte (jJeheim- 
niss dcr Natur,’ published m 179o, gave an excellent, 
outline of the action of the several parts in the genus 
Orchis ; for he well knew the position of the stigma, 
and he discovered that insects were necessary to remove 
the pollen-masses.* But he overlooked many curious 
contrivances, — a consequence, apparently, of liis belief 
that the stigma generally receives pollen from the 
same flower. Sprengel, likewise, has partially described 
the structure of Ejupactis ; but in the case of Listera 
he entirely misunderstood the remarkable phejjomona 
characteristic of that genus, which* lias been well de- 
scribed by Dr. Hooker in the ( Philosophical Trans- 


* Delpino has found (* Ult. Os- 
servazioni sulla Dicogamia,’ Part 
ii. 1875, p- 150) a memoir by Waet- 
cherp published in 1801 in Roo- 
mers ‘ Archiv filr die Botunik,* t. 
ii. p. 11, which apparently has re- 
gained unknown to everyone else. 


In this memoir Waetcher, who 
does not seem to have been ac- 
quainted with Spren gel’s work, 
snows that insects are necessary 
for the fertilisation of various 
orchids, . and describes well the 
wonderful structure of Neottia. 
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actions’ for 1854. Dr. Hooker has given a full and 
accurate account, with drawings, of the structure of 
the parts ; but from not having attended to the agency 
of insects, he did not fully understand the object 
gained. Robert Brown,* in his celebrated paper in the 
4 Linnean Transaction*,’ expresses his belief that insects 
are necessary for the fructification of most Orchids ; 
but adds, that the fact of all the capsules on a dense 
spike not infrequently producing seed, seems hardly 
reconcilable with this belief: we shall hereafter find 
that this doubt is groundless. Many other authors 
have given facts and expressed their belief, more or 
less fully, on the necessity of insect-agency in «the 
fertilisation of Orchids. 

lit the course of the following work I shall have the 
ensure of expressing my deep obligation to several 
. .nrlemen for their unremitting kindness in sending 
e fresh specimens, without which aid this work would 
have been impossible. The’ trouble which several of 
n y kind assistants have taken has been extraordinary: 
f have never once expressed a wish for aid or for in- 
formation which has not been granted me, as far as 
posable, in the most liberal spirit. 

EXPLANATION OF TERMS. 

In case any one should look at this treatise who has 
never attended to* Botany, it may be convenient to 
explain the meaning of the common terms used. In 
most flowers the stamens, or male organs, surround in 
a ring the one or more female organs, called the pistils. 
In all common Orchids there is only one well-developed 
stamen, which is confluent with the pistils, and they 


‘ Linnean Transactions,’ 1833, vol. xri. p. 704. 

B 2 
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form together the column. Ordinary stamens consist 
of a filament, or supporting thread (rarely seen in 
British Orchids), which carries the anther ; and within 
the anther lies the pollen or male vivifying element. 
The anther is divided into two cells, which are very 
distinct in most Orchids, so much so as to appear in 
some species like two separate anthers. The pollen in 
all common plants consists of fine granular powder : 
but in most Orchids the grains cohere in masses, which 
are often supported by a very curious appendage, called 
the caudicle . This part and all the other organs w ill 
hereafter be more fully described and figured under the 
head of the first species. Orchis mascnla. The pollen- 
masses, with their caudicles and other appendages, are 
called the pollinia. 

Orchids properly have three pistils or female organs, 
united together, the upper and anterior surfaces of two 
of which form the two stigmas. But the two are often 
completely confluent, so as to appear as one. The 
stigma is penetrated in the act of fertilisation by long 
tubes, emitted by the pollen-grains, which carry the 
contents of the grains down to the ovules or young 
seeds in the ovarium. 

The upper stigma is modified into an extraordinary 
organ, called the rostellum 9 which in many Orchids 
presents no resemblance to a true stigma. When 
mature it either includes or is altogether ^rnied of 
viscid matter. In many species the pollen-masses are 
firmly attached to a portion of the exterior membrane, 
which, when insects visit the flowers, is removed, 
together with the pollen-masses. This removable 
portion consists in most British Orchids merely of a 
small piece of membrane, with a layer or ball of viscid 
matter underneath, and I shall call it the “viscid disc 
* but in many exotic species the portion removed is so 
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large and so important, that one part must be called, 
as before, the viscid disc, and the other part the pedicel 
of the rostcllum, to the end of which the pollen-masses 
are attached. Authors have called that portion of the 
rostellum which is removed, the “ gland ” or “ retina- 
culum,” from its apparent function of retaining the 
pollen-masses in their places. The pedicel, or pro- 
longation of the rostellum, to which in many exotic 
species the pollen-masses are attached, seems generally 
to have been confounded, under the name of caudicle, 
with the true caudicle of the pollen-masses, though 
their nature and origin are totally different. The part 
of the rostellum which is left after the removal of 
the discs and viscid matter, is sometimes called the 
“ bursicula,” or “ fovea,” or “ pouch.” But it will be 
found convenient to avoid all these terms, and to call 
the whole modified stigma the rostellum — sometimes 
adding an adjective to define its shape ; that portion 
of the rostellum which is removed with the pollen- 
masses being called the viscid disc, together in some 
cases with the pedicel . 

Lastly, the three outer divisions of the flower are 
called sepals, and form the calyx ; but, instead of being 
green, as in most common flowers, they are generally 
coloured, like the three inner divisions or petals of the 
flower. In almost all the species, one of the petals, 
which is properly the upper one, is larger than the 
others and stands on the lower side of the flower, where 
it offers a landing-place for insects, having been carried 
round by the twisting of the ovarium. It is called 
the lower lip or labellum , and often as&umes most 
singular shapes. It secretes nectar for the sake of 
attracting insects, and is often produced into a s?pur- 
like nectary. 
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Chap. I. 


CHAPTER L 

OFHREiE. 

'Structure of the flower of Orchis masctila — Power of movement of the 
pollinia — Perfect adaptation of the parts in Orchis pyrnmidalis — 
Other species of Orchis and of some closely allied genera — On the 
insects which visit the several species, and on the frequency of their 
visits — On the fertility and sterility of various Orchids — On the 
secretion of nectar, and on insects being purposely delayed in 
obtaining it. 

Throughout the following volume I have followed, as 
far as I conveniently could, the arrangement of the 
Orchideee given by Lindley. The ‘British species 
belong to five of his tribes, the Ophrea*, Neottem, 
Arethuseae, Malaxeae and Cypripedese, but the two 
latter tribes contain each only a single genus. Various 
British and foreign species belonging to the several 
tribes are described in the first eight chapters. The 
eighth also contains a discussion on the homologies of 
the flowers of the Orchideae. The ninth chapter is 
devoted to miscellaneous and general considerations. 

The Ophreao include most of our common British 
species, and we will begin with the genus GiPfehis. The 
reader may find the following details rather difficult 
to understand ; but I can assure him, if he will have 
patience to make out the first case, the succeeding ones 
will be easily intelligible. The accompanying diagrams 
(fig. 1, p. 8) show the relative position of the more 
important organs in the flower of the Early Orchis 
(0. mascula). The sepals and the petals have been re- 
moved, excepting the labellum with its nectary. The 
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nectary is shown only in the side view (n, fig. A) ; 
for its enlarged orifice is almost hidden in shade in the 
front view (B). The stigma ( s ) is bilobed, and con- 
sists of two almost confluent stigmas ; it lies under the 
pouch-formed rostellum ( V ). The anther (a, in B and 
A) consists of two rather widely separated cells, which 
are longitudinally open in front : each cell includes a 
pollen-mass or pollinium. 

A pollinium removed out of one of the two anther- 
cells is represented by fig. C ; it consists of a number 
of wedge-formed packets of pollen-grains (see fig. I\ 
in which the packets are forcibly separated), united 
together by excessively elastic, thin threads. These 
threads become confluent at the lower end of each 
pollen-mass, and compose the straight elastic caudicle 
(c, 0). The end of the caudicle is firmly attached to 
the viscid disc (cZ, C), which consists (as may be seen 
in the section of the pouch-formed rostellum, fig. E) 
of a minute oval piece of membrane, with a ball of 
viscid matter on its under side. Each pollinium has 
its separate disc ; and the two balls of viscid matter 
lie enclosed together (fig. D) within the rostellum. 

The rostellum is a nearly spherical, somewhat 
pointed projection (r, figs. A and B) overhanging the 
two almost confluent stigmas, and must be fully de- 
scribed, as every detail of its structure is full of signi- 
ficance. A section through one of the discs and balls 
of viscid matter is given (fig. E) ; and a front view of 
both viscid dies within the rostellum (fig. 13) is like- 
wise given. This latter figure (D) probably best 
serves to explain the structure of the rostellum ; but 
it must be understood that the front lip is here con- 
siderably depressed. The lowest part of the anther is 
united to the back of the rostellum, as may be seen 
in fig. B. At an early period of growth the rostellum 
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Description 

a. anther, consisting of two cells, j 
r. rostcllum. 

8. stigma. 

1. labellum. 

A. Side view of flower, with all the petals and sepals cut off except the 

labellum, of which the near half is cut away, as well as the upper 
portion of the near side of the nectary. 

B. Fiont new of flower, with all sepals and petals removed, except the 

labellum. 

0. One pollinium, showing the packet^ of pollen-grams, the caudicle, and 
viscid disc. 

I>. Front view oi the caudicles of both polhnia with the discs lying within 
the rostcllum, its lip being depressed. 

Ei. Section thi ougVi one side of the rostellum, with the included disc and 
caudicle of one pollinium, lip not depie^d. 

F. Packets of pollen-grams, tied together by elastic threads, here extended. 
(Copied from Bauer.) 


op Fig. 1. 

n. nectary. 

р. pollen-mass. 

с. caudicle of pollinium. 
d. viscid disc of pollinium. 
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consists of a mass of polygonal cells , full of brownish 
matter, which cells soon resolve themselves into two 
balls of extremely viscid semi-fluid matter, void of 
structure. These viscid masses are slightly elongated, 
almost flat on the top, and convex below. They lie 
quite free within the rostellum (being surrounded by 
fluid), except at the back, where each viscid ball 
adheres to a small portion or disc of the exterior 
membrane of the rostellum. The ends of the two 
caudicles are strongly attached externally to these 
two little discs of membrane. 

. The membrane forming the whole exterior surface 
of the rostellum is at first continuous ; but as soon as 
the flower opens the slightest touch causes it to rupture 
transversely in a sinuous line, in front of the anther- 
cells and of the little crest or fold of membrane (see 
fig. D) between them. This act of rupturing makes 
no difference in the shape of the rostellum, but con- 
verts the front part into a lip, which can be depressed 
easily. This lip is represented considerably depressed 
imfig. D, and its edge is seen, fig. B, in the front view. 
When the lip is thoroughly depressed, the two balls 
of viscid matter are exposed. Owing to the elasticity 
of the hinder part, the lip or pouch, after being 
pressed down, springs up again and encloses the two 
viscid balls. 

I will not affirm that the rupturing of the exterior 
membrane of the rostellum never takes placff sponta- 
neously ; and no doubt the membrane is prepared for 
rupture by having become very weak along defined 
lines ; but several times I saw the act ensue from an 
excessively slight touch — so slight that I conclude 
that* the action is not simply mechanical, but, for the 
want of a better term, may be called vital. We shall 
hereafter meet with other cases, in which the slightest 
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touch or the vapour of chloroform causes the exterior 
membrane of the rostellum to rupture along certain 
defined lines. 

At the same time that the rostellum becomes trans- 
versely^ ruptured in front, it probably (for it was 
impossible to ascertain this fact from the position of 
the parts) ruptures behind in two oval lines, thus 
separating and freeing from the rest of the exterior 
surface of the rostellum the two little discs of mem- 
brane, to which the two caudicles are attached exter- 
nally, and to which the two balls of viscid matter 
adhere internally. The line of rupture is thus very- 
complex, but strictly defined. 

As the two anther-cells are open longitudinally 
in front from top to bottom, even before the flower 
expands, it follows that as soon as the rostellum is 
properly ruptured from the effects of a slight touch, 
its lip can be depressed easily, and, the two little discs 
of membrane being already separate, the two pollinia 
now lie absolutely free, but are still embedded in their 
proper places. So that the packets of pollen and the 
caudicles still lie within the anther-cells ; the discs 
still form part of the rostellum, but are separate ; and 
the balls of viscid matter still lie concealed within 
the rostellum. 

Now let us see in the case of Orchis mascula (fig. 1) 
how this complex mechanism acts. Suppose an insect 
to alight on the labellum, which forms a good landing* 
place, and to push its head into the chamber (see side 
view. A, or front view, B), at the back of which lies the 
stigma (s), in order to reach with its proboscis the end 
of the nectary ; or, which does equally well to show 
the action, push very gently a sharply-pointed common 
pencil into the nectary. Owing to the pouch-formed 
rostellum projecting into the gangway of the nectary. 
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it is scarcely possible that any object can be pushed 
into it without the rostellum being touched. The ex- 
terior membrane of the rostellum then ruptures in the 
proper lines, and the lip or pouch is easily depressed. 
When this is effected, one or both of the viscid balls 
will almost infallibly touch the intruding body. So 
viscid are these balls that whatever they touch they 
firmly stick to. Moreover the viscid matter has 
the peculiar chemical quality of setting, like a 
cement, hard and dry in a few minutes’ time. As the 
anther-cells are open in front, when the insect with- 
draws its head, or when the pencil is withdrawn, one 
poljinium, or both, will be withdrawn, firmly cemented 
to the object, projecting up like horns, as shown (fig. 2) 


Fig. 2 . 




B 


A. Pollen-mass of 0. mascula, when I B. Pollen-mass of 0. mascula, after 
first attached. | the act of depression. 

by the upper figure, A. The firmness of the Attach- 
ment of the cement* is very necessary, for if the 
pollinia were to fall sideways or backwards they could 
never fertilise the flower. From the position in 
which the two pollinia lie in their cells, they diverge a 
little when attached to any object. Now suppose that 
the insect flies to another flower, or let us insert the 
pencil (A, fig. 2), with the attached pollinium, into 
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the same or into another nectary : by looking at the 
diagram (fig. 1, A) it will be evident that the firmly 
attached pollinium will be simply pushed against or 
into its old position, namely, into the anther-cell. 
How then can the flower be fertilised? This is 
effected by a beautiful contrivance : though the viscid 
surface remains immovably affixed, the apparently 
insignificant and minute disc of membrane to which the 
caudicle adheres is endowed with a remarkable power 
of contraction (as will hereafter be more minutely 
described), which causes the pollinium to sweep 
through an angle of about ninety degrees, always in 
one direction, viz., towards the apex of the proboscis or 
pencil, in the course of thirty seconds on an average. 
The position of the pollinium after the movement is 
shown at B in fig. 2. After this movement, completed 
in an interval of time which would allow an insect to 
fly to another plant,* it will be seen, by turning to the 
diagram (fig. 1, A), that, if the pencil be inserted into 
the nectary, the thick end of the pollinium now 
exactly strikes the stigmatic surface. 

Here again comes into play another pretty adapta- 
tion, long ago noticed by Robert Brown.f The 
stigma is very viscid, but not so viscid as when 
touched by a pollinium to pull the whole off an insect’s 
head or off a pencil, yet sufficiently viscid to break 
the elastic threads (fig. 1, F) by which the packets 
of pollen-grains are tied together, and leave some of 
them on the stigma. Hence a pollinium attached to 
an insect or to a pencil can be applied to many 
stigmas, and will fertilise all. I have often seen the 


* Dr. H. Muller (‘ Die Befruch- flowers of Orchis mascula / and 
tunjr der Blumen durcli Insekten/ finds that this statement is correct. 
1873, p. 84) has timed humble- t 1 Transactions of the Liunean 
bees at work on the spikes of Society/ vol. xvi. p. 731. 
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pollinia of Orchis pyramided is adhering to the pro- 
boscis of a moth, with the stump-like caudicles alone 
left, all the packets of pollen having been left glued 
to the stigmas of the successively visited flowers. 

One or two other little points must be noticed. 
The balls of viscid matter within the pouch-formed 
rostellum are surrounded with fluid ; and this is 
very important, for, as already mentioned, the viscid 
matter sets hard when exposed to the air for a very 
short time. I have pulled the balls out of their 
pouches, and found that they had entirely lost the 
power of adhesion after a few minutes. Again, the 
little discs of membrane, the movement of which, as 
causing the movement of the pollinia, is so abso- 
lutely indispensable for the fertilisation of the flower, 
lie at the upper and back surface of the rostellum, 
and are closely enfolded and thus kept damp within 
the bases of the anther-cells ; and this is very neces- 
sary, as an exposure of about thirty seconds causes 
the movement of depression to take place ; but as 
long, as the disc is kept damp, the pollinia remain 
ready for action whenever removed by an insect. 

Lastly, as I have shown, the pouch, after being 
depressed, springs up to its former position ; and this 
is likewise of great service ; for if this action did not 
take place, and an insect after depressing the lip 
failed to remove the two viscid balls, or if it removed 
one alone, then in the first case both, and®n the 
second case one woifld be left exposed to the air ; 
consequently *one or both would quickly lose all 
adhesiveness, and the pollinium would be rendered ab- 
solutely useless. That with many kinds of Orchids 
insects often remove only one of the two pollinia at 
a time is certain; it is even probable that they 
generally remove only one, for the lower and older 
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flowers almost always have both pollinia removed, 
whilst the younger flowers close beneath the buds,^ 
which will have been seldomer visited, have frequently 
only one pollinium removed. In a spike of Orchis 
maculatqk, I found as many as ten flowers, chiefly the 
upper ones, ^vhich had only one pollinium removed; 
the other pollinium being still in its proper place with 
the lip of the rostellum well closed up ; so that all the 
mechanism was perfect for its subsequent removal by 
some other insect. 

When the first edition of this book was published, 

I had not seen any insects visiting the flowers of 
the present species ; but a friend watched some plants, 
and saw them visited by several humble-bees, appa- 
rently Bombus muscuitim ; and Dr. H. Muller * has seen 
four other snecies of Bombus at work. He caught 
ninety-seven specimens, and of these thirty-two had 
pollinia attached to their heads. 

The description now given of the action of the 
organs in Orchis mascula applies to 0. morio , fysca, 
maculuta , and latifolia . These species present slight 
and apparently co-ordinated differences in the length 
•of their caudicles. in the direction of the nectary, 
in the shape and position of the stigma, but they 
are not worth detailing. In all, the pollinia when 
removed from the anther-cells undergo the curious 
movement of depression, which is so necessary to 
place them in a right position on an insect’s head 
for striking the stigmatic surface of another flower. 
Six species of humble-bees, the hive-bee, and two 
other kinds have been seen by H. Mullor and myself 
visiting the flowers of Orchis morio . On some of the 


* 1 Die BefruchtuBg,’ &e., p. 84. 
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hive-bees from ten to sixteen pollen-masses adhered ; 
>to the head of JEucera longicornis eleven, to the head of 
Omnia rufa several, and several to the bare surface close 
above the mandibles of Bomhus muscorum. H. Muller 
has seen twelve different kinds of bees visiting the 
flowers of 0. latifolia , which are also visited by 
Diptera. My son George observed for some time 
plants of 0. maculata , and saw many specimens of a 
fly (Empis livida) inserting their proboscides into the t 
nectary ; and subsequently the same fact was ob- * 
served by me. He brought home six specimens of this 
j Empis, with pollinia attached to their spherical eyes, 
on a level with the bases of the antennae., < The pollinia 
had undergone the movement of depression, and stood 
a Jittle above and parallel to the proboscis : hence 
they were in a position excellently adapted to strike 
the stigma. §ix pollinia were thus attached to one 
specimen, and three to another. My son also saw 
another and smaller species (Empis pennipes ) inserting 
its proboscis into the nectary ; but this species did 
not act so well or so regularly as the other in 
fertilising the flowers. One specimen of this Jatter 
Empis had five pollinia, and a second had three 
pollinia, attached to the dorsal surface of its convex 8 
thorax. H. Muller has seen two other genera of 
Diptera at work on this orchis, with pollinia attached 
to the front part of their bodies ; and on one o<i|£sion 
he saw a humble-bee visiting the flowers.* 

We now come to Orchis (sub-genus, Anacamptis) 
pyramidalis, one of the tnost highly organised species 


* M. M. Girard caught a front of its mouth : 8 Annalea de 
longioom beetle, Strangalia atra , la Soo. Entomology de France,* 
with a tuft of the pollen-masses tom ix. ]£69, p. mi. 

;of this orchis attached to the 
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which I have examined, and which is ranked by several 
botanists as a distinct genus. The relative position of 
the parts (fig. 3) is here considerably different from 
what it is in 0 . masculc* and its allies. There are two 
quite distinct rounded stigmatic surfaces ( s, s, A) 
placed on each side of the pouch-formed rostellum. 
This latter organ, instead of standing some height 
above the nectary, is brought down (see side view B) 
so as to overhang and partially to close its orifice. 
The ante-chamber to the nectary, formed by the 
union of the edges of the labellum to the column, 
which is largo in O. mascvla and its allies, is "here 
small. The pouch-formed rostellum is hollowed ^out 
on the under side in the middle : it is filled with 
fluid. The viscid disc' is single and of the shape of a 
saddle (figs. C and 1C) ; it carries on its nearly flat 
top or seat the two caudicles of the pollinia, the ends 
of which firmly adhere to its upper surface. Before 
the membrane of the rostellum ruptures, the saddle- 
formed disc can be clearly seen to *be Continuous witli 
the rest of the surface. The disc is partially hidden 
and t kept damp (which is of great importance) by the 
over-folding bases of the two anther-cells. It consists 
of several layers of minute cells, and is therefore rather 
thick ; it is lined beneath with a layer of highly ad- 
hesive matter, which is formed within the rostellum. 
it corresponds strictly to the two minute, oval, sepa- 
rate discs to which the two caudicles of 0. mascvlu 
and its allies are attached. 

When the flower opens and the rostellum lias 
become symmetrically ruptured, either from a touch 
or spontaneously (I know not which), the slightest 
pressure depresses the lip, that is, the lower and* bi- 
lobed por+ion of the exterior membrane of the ros- 
tellum, which projects into tho mouth of the nectary. 

o 
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Description of Fig. 3. 

a. anther. 1. label lnm. 

s t s. ‘*ti L i».u guiding plate on the labeyum. 

r. _ rostellum. n, nectary. 

i. Front view, with all the sepals and petals removed, except the 
labellum- 

B. Side viev-. w«tii all the sepals and petals removed, with the labellum 

longitudinally bisected, and with the near side of the upper part 
of the nectary cut away. 

C. The two pollinia att i. * * * v ed to the saddle-shaped viscid disc. 

l>. The disc after the fivst act of contraction, with no object seized. 

Jh. The disc seen from above, and flattened by force, with one pollinium 
removed ; showing a depression in its surface, by which the second 
movement of the pollinium is effected. 

F. The pollinia removed by the insertion of a needle into the nectary, after 

the saddle has clasped the needle by the first act of contraction. 

G. The same pollinia after the second movement and their consequent 

depression. 
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-When the lip is depressed, the under and viscid surface 
of the disc, still remaining in its proper place, is un- 
covered, and is almost certain to adhere to the touch- 
ing object. Even a human hair, when pushed into 
the nectary, is stiff enough to depress the lip or 
pouch ; and the viscid surface of the saddle adheres 
to it. If, however, the lip be pushed only slightly, 
it springs back and recovers the under side of the 
saddle. 

The perfect adaptation of the parts is well shown by 
cutting off the end of the nectary and inserting a 
bristle at that end ; consequently in a reversed direc- 
tion to that in which moths insert their proboscides ; 
and it wdll be found that the rostellum may easily be 
tom or penetrated, but that the saddle is rarely or 
never caught. When the saddle together with the 
pollinia is removed on a bristle, the under lip in- 
stantly curls closely inwards, and leaves the orifice of 
the nectary more open than it was before ; but whether 
this is of much service to the moths which frequent 
the flowers, and consequently to the plant, 1 will not 
pretend to decide. 

Lastly, the labellum is furnished with two pro- 
minent ridges ( l\ figs. A, B), sloping down to the 
middle and expanding outwards like the mouth of a 
decoy ; these ridges serve to guide any flexible 
body, like a fine bristle or hair, into the miimte and 
rounded orifice of the nectary, which, small as it 
already is, is partly choked up by the rostellum. 
This contrivance of the guiding ridges may be com- 
pared to *the little instrument sometimes used for 
guiding a thread into the fine eye of a needle. 

$Tow let us see how these parts act. Let a moth 
insert its proboscis (and we shall presently see how 
frequently the flowers are visited by Lepidoptera) 
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between the guiding ridges of the labellum, or insert 
a fine bristle, and it is conducted safely to the minute 
orifice of the nectary, and can hardly fail to depress 
the lip of the rostellum ; this being effected, the 
bristle comes int6 contact with the now naked and 
sticky under surface of the suspended saddle-formed 
disc. When the bristle is removed, the saddle with 
the attached pollinia is removed. Almost instantly, 
as soon as the saddle is exposed to the air, a rapid 
movement takes place, and the two flaps curl inwards 
and embrace the bristle. When the pollinia are 
pulled out by their caudicles, by a pair of pincers, 
so that the saddle has nothing to clasp, I observed 
that the flaps curled inwards so as to touch each 
other in nine seconds (see fig. D), and in nine more 
seconds the saddle was converted by the flaps curl- 
ing still more inwards into an apparently solid ball. 
The proboscides of the many - moths which I have 
examined, with the pollinia of this Orchis attached 
to them, were so thin that the tips of the flaps just 
met on the under side. Hence a naturalist, who 
sent me a moth with several saddles attached to its 
proboscis, and who did not know of this movement, 
very naturally came to the extraordinary conclusion 
that the moth had cleverly bored through the exact 
centres of the so-called sticky glands of some 
Orchid. 

Of course this rapid clasping movement helps to fix 
the saddle upright on the proboscis, which is very 
important ; but the viscid matter setting hard rapidly 
would probably suffice for this end, and the real object 
gained by the clasping or curling movement is the 
divergence of the pollinia. The pollinia, being* at- 
tached to the flat top or seat of the saddle, project at 
first straight up and nearly parallel to *each other ; 
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but aa the flat top curls round the cylindrical and 
thin proboscis, or round a bristle, the pollinia neces- 
sarily diverge. As soon as the saddle has clasped the 
bristle and the pollinia have diverged, a second move- 
ment commences, which action, like the last, is ex- 
clusively due to the contraction of the saddle-shaped 
disc of membrane, as will be more fully described in 
the ninth chapter. This second movement is the 
same as that in O . mascula and its allies, and causes 
the divergent pollinia, which at first projected at right 
angles to the needle or bristle (see fig. F), to sweep 
through an angle of nearly ninety degrees towards the 
tip ^ of the needle (see fig. G), so as to become de- 
pressed and finally to lie in the same plane with the 
needle. In three specimens, this second movement 
was effected in from thirty to thirty-four seconds after 
the removal of the pollinia from the anther-cells, and 
therefore in about fifteen seconds after the saddle had 
clasped the bristle. 

The use of this double movement becomes evident 
if a bristle with pollinia attached to it, which have 
diverged and become depressed, -be pushed between 
the guiding ridges of the labellum into the nectaTy 
of the same *>r another flower (compare figs. A and 
G) ; for the two ends of the pollen-masses will be 
found now to have acquired such a positioi^hat the 
end of the one strikes against the stigma on the one 
side, and the end of the other at the, same moment 
strikes against the stigma on the opposite side. The 
Becretion on the stigmas is so viscid that when the 
pollinia are withdrawn, the elastic threads by which 
the packets of pollen arc bound together are ruptured ; 
and* some dark-green grains may be seen, even by the 
naked eye, remaining on the two white stigmatic sur- 
faces. I hate shown this little experiment to several 
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persons, and all have expressed the liveliest admiration 
at the perfection of the contrivance by which this 
Orchid is fertilised. 

As in no other plant, or indeed in hardly any 
animal, can adaptations of one part to another, and 
of the whole to other organisms widely remote in the 
scale of nature, be named more perfect than those 
presented by this Orchis, it may be worth while 
briefly to sum them up. As the flowers are visited 
both by day and night-flying Lepidoptera, it is not 
fanciful to believe that the bright-purple tint (whether 
or not specially developed for this purpose) attracts 
the day-fliers, and the strong foxy odour the night- 
fliers. The upper sepal and two upper petals form a 
hood protecting the anther and stigmatic surfaces 
from the weather. The labellum is developed into a 
long nectary in order to attract Lepidoptera, and we 
shall presently give reasons for suspecting that the 
nectar is purppsely so lodged that it can be sucked 
only slowdy (very differently from what occurs in most 
other plants), in order to give time for the viscid 
matter on the under side of the saddle to set hard 
and dry. He who will insert a fine and flexible 
bristle into the expanded mouth of the ftower between 
the sloping ridges on the labellum, will not doubt 
that they serve as guides and effectually prevent the 
bristle or proboscis from being inserted obliquely into 
the nectary. This latter circumstance is of manifest 
importance, for, if the proboscis w r ere inserted ob- 
liquely, the saddle-formed disc would become attached 
obliquely, and after the compounded movement of the 
pollinia they would not strike the two lateral stigmatic 
surfaces. • 

Then we have the rostellum partially closing the 
mouth of the nectary, like a trap placed in a rim for 
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game ; and the trap so complex and perfect, with its 
symmetrical lines of rupture forming the saddle- 
shaped disc above, and the lip of the pouch below ; 
and, lastly, this lip so easily depressed that the pro- 
boscis of a moth can hardly fail to uncover the viscid 
disc and adhere to it. But if this fails to occur, the 
elastic lip rises and covers again the viscid surface, 
so as to keep it damp. The viscid matter within the 
rostellum is attached to the saddle-shaped disc alone, 
and is surrounded by fluid, so that it does not set hard 
till the disc is withdrawn. The upper surface of the 
saddle, with the attached caudicles, is also kept 
damp by the bases of the anther-cells, until it is 
withdrawn, and then the curious clasping movement 
instantly commences, causing the pollinia to diverge, 
followed by the movement of depression, which move- 
ments together are exactly fitted to cause the ends 
of the two pollen-masses to strike the two stigmatic 
surfaces. These stigmatic surfaces arg not so sticky 
as to tear off the whole pollinium from the proboscis 
of the moth, but by rupturing the elastic threads to 
secure a few packets of pollen, leaving plenty for other 
flowers.* 

But let it be observed that, although the moth pro- 
bably takes a considerable time to suck the nectar of 
a flower, yet the movement of depression in the pol- 
linia does not commence (as 1 know by trffil) until 
they are fully withdrawn ; nor will the movement be 
completed, and the pollinia properly placed for strik- 
ing the stigmatic surfaces, until about half a minute 
has elapsed, which will give ample time for the moth to 


« 

* The late Prof. Treviranus has but points out two unimpoi tant 
confirmed (‘Botairisohe Zeitung/ inaccuracies in the drawing which 
1863, p. 241) aU my observations, I have given. 
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fly to another plant, and thus effect a union between 
two distinct individuals. 

Orchis ustulota * resembles 0 L pyramidalis in some 
important respects, and differs from it in others. The 
labellum is deeply channelled, and the channel which 
replaces the guiding ridges of O. pyramidalis leads to 
the small triangular orifice of the short nectary. The 
upper angle of the triangle is overhung by the ros- 
tellum, the pouch of which is rather pointed below. 
In accordance with this position of the rostellum, 
close to the mouth of the nectary, the stigma is 
double and lateral. This species shows in an interest- 
ing manner how T easily two distinct stigmas, like those 
of 0 . pyramidalis , might be converted into a single 
one, by becoming at first slightly lobed like that of 
0. mascula , and then acquiring its present structure. 
For directly beneath the rostellum there is a narrow 
transverse rim, formed of true stigmatic tissue, which 
connects together the two lateral stigmas ; so that 
if this rim were widened, the two stigmas would be 
converted into a single transverse one. Conversely 
a single stigma might thus easily bo converted into a 
double one. The pollinia undergo the usual move- 
ment of depression, and in acquiring this position 
the two diverge slightly, so as to be ready to strike the 
two lateral stigmas. 

Orchis (sub-genus Himantoglossum ) hirdna . — A fine 
specimen of this extremely rare British plant, the 
Lizard Orchis, ^itli its curious elongated labellum, 
was sent me by Mr. Oxenden. The two pollinia 
arise from a single almost square disc ; "and when 


* I am greatly indebted to Mr. 
G. Chichester Oxenden of Broomo 
Park for fresh specimens of this 
Orchis, and for his never-tiring 


kindness in supplying me 'tilth 
living plants, and information re- 
g aiding many of the rarer British 
Orchids. 
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they are removed from their cells, they do not di- 
verge, but become depressed, sweeping through an 
angle of ninety degrees, in about thirty seconds. They 
are then in a proper position for striking the single 
large stigma which lies beneath the rostellum. In the 
ease of 0. pyramidalis we have seen that the depression 
of the two poliinia is effected by the contraction of 
the disc in front of each, two farrows or valleys being 
there formed ; whilst with the present species, the 
whole front of the disc contracts or sinks down, the* 
front part being thus separated from the hinder part 
by an abrupt step. 

Acer as * ( Orchis ) anthropophora. — The (gaudicles of 
the poliinia are unusually short ; the nectary consists 
of two minute rounded depressions in the labcllum ; 
the stigma is transversely elongated; and lastly the 
two viscid discs lie so close together within the ros- 
tellum that they affect each other’s outline. This 
latter fact is worth notice, as a step towards the two 
becoming absolutely confluent, as in the following 
species of Aceras, in O. pyramidalis and hircina. 
Nevertheless, in Aceras a single pollinium is some- 
times removed by insects, though more rarely than 
with the other species of Orchis. 

Aceras {Orchis) longihracteaia . — Mr. Moggridge has 
given an interesting account, together witjh a figure, 
of this plant which grows in the South oi France.! 
The poliinia are attached to a single viscid disc. 
When they are removed they do not diverge as in 
0. pyramidalis , but converge and then undergo the 

* The separation of this genus occurrence of numerous hybrids, 
is evidently artificial. It is a true naturally produced, between this 
Orchis, hut with a very short Aceras and Orchis galeata. 
nectary. Dr. Weddell has de- t'‘Journ. Linn. Soc. Bot.’ 
scribed (‘Ann&les des Sc. Nat./ vol. viii. 1865, p. 256. He gives 
3 ser. Blot. tom. xviii. p. 6) the also a figure of Orchis hircina . 
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movement of depression. The most remarkable point 
about this species is that insects seem to suck nectar 
out of minute open cells in the honeycombed surface 
of the labcllum. The flowers are visited by various 
liymenopterous and dipterous insects ; and the author 
saw the pollinia attached to the forehead of a 4arge 
bee, the Xylocopa violacea . 

Neotinea ( Orchis ) intaeta . — Mr. Moggndge sent me 
from North Italy living specimens of this very rare 
•.British plant, which, as he informed me, is remark- 
able from producing seeds without the aid of insects. 
When insects were carefully excluded by me, almost 
all the flowgrs produced capsules. Their fertilisation 
follows from the pollen being extremely incoherent, so 
as to fall spontaneously on the stigma. Nevertheless 
a shojt nectary is present, the pollinia possess small 
viscid discs, and all the parts are so arranged that, 
if insects were to visit the .flowers, the pollen-masses 
would almost certainly be removed and carried to 
another flower, but not so effectually as with most 
other orchids. 

Serapias cordigera , an inhabitant of the So,utk of 
France, has been described by Mr. Moggridgo in the 
'’paper just referred to. The pollinia are attached to 
a single viscid disc; when first withdrawn, they are 
bent backwards, but soon afterwards move forwards 
and downwards in tho usual manner. As the stigmatic 
cavity is narrow, the pollinia are guided into it by two 
guiding plates. 

Nigritella an gusti folia. — This Alpine species is said 
by Dr. H. Muller * to differ from all ordinasry orchids 
in the ovarium not being twisted ; so that thelabelluin 
stands on the upper side of the flower, and insects 


‘ Nature,* Dec. 31, 1874, p. 160. 
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alight on the opposite sepals and petals. As a con- 
sequence of this, when a butterfly inserts its proboscis 
into the narrow entrance of the nectary, the viscid discs 
become attached to the lower surface of the proboscis, 
and the pollinia afterwards move upwards, instead of 
as irf all other orchids downwards. They are then in 
the proper position for striking the stigma of the next 
flower which is visited. Dr. Muller remarks that the 
flowers are frequented by an extraordinary number of 
butterflies. 

I have now described the structure of most of the 
British and of a few foreign species i$ the genus 
Orchis and its close allies. All these species, with the 
exception of the Neotinea, require the aid of insects for 
their fertilisation. This is obvious from the fagt that 
the pollinia are so closely embedded in the anther-cells, 
and the ball of viscid matter in the pouch-formed 
rostellum, that they cannot be shaken out by violence. 
We have also seen that the pollinia do not assume the 
proper position for striking the stigmatic surface until 
.some time has elapsed ; and this indicates that they 
are adapted to fertilise, not their own flowers, but those 
on a distinct plant. To prove that insects are neces- 
sary for the fertilisation of the flowers, I covered up 
a plant of Orchis morio under a bell-glass, before 
any of its pollinia had been removed, leaving three 
adjoining plants uncovered ; I looked at the latter 
every morning, and daily found some of the pollinia 
removed, till all were gone with the exception of those 
in a single flower low down on one spike, and of those 
in one or two flowers on the summits of all the spikes, 
which were never removed. But it should be observed 
that when only a very few flowers remain open on the 
summits of the spikes, these are no longer conspicuous, 
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and would consequently be rarely visited by insects. 
I then looked at the perfectly healthy plant under 
the bell-glass, and it had, of course, all its pollinia in 
the anther-cells. I tried an analogous experiment with 
specimens of 0. mascvla with the same result. It de- 
serves notice that the spikes which had been covered 
up, when subsequently left uncovered, never had their 
pollinia carried away by insects, and did not, of course, 
set any seed, whereas the adjoining plants produced 
•plenty of seed. From this fact it may be inferred 
that there is a proper season for each kind of Orchis, 
and that insects cease their visits after the proper 
season has gassed. 

With many of the hitherto mentioned species, and 
with several other European kinds, the sterility of the 
flowers, when protected from the access of insects, 
depends solely on the pollen-masses not coming into 
contact with the stigma. This has been proved to be 
the case by Dr. Hermann Muller, who, as he informs 
me, applied the pollen-masses of Orchis pyramidalis 
(44), fusca (6), miliiaris (14), variegata (3), coriophora 
(G), morio (4), maculata (18), mascula (6), latifolia (8), 
incarnata (3), Ophrys musdfera (8), Gymnadenia conop - 
’ sea (14), albida (8), Herminium monorchis (6), Epipogon 
aphyllus (2), Epipactis latifolia (14 ),palustris (4), Listera 
ovata (5), and Vypripedium calceolus (2), to their own 
stigmas, and full-sized capsules, containing seeds in 
appearance good, w^ere formed. The numbers placed, 
after the names of the species show liow r many flowers 
were tried in each case. These facts are remarkable, 
because Mr. Scott and Fritz Muller* have proved 


* An abstract of their observa- tioation,’ chap. xvii. 2nd edit. vol. 
tinns is given in my * Vnrifltion of ii. p. U-L 
Animals and Plants under Domes- 
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that various exotic species, both in this country and 
in their native homes, invariably fail to yield seed* 
capsules, when the flowers are fertilised with their own 
pollen* 

From the observations already given, and from 
what will hereafter be shown with respect to Gym* 
nadenia, Habenaria, and some other species, it is a 
safe generalisation* that species with a short and 
not very narrow neq.ta.ry are fertilised by beesf and 
flies; whilst those with a much elongated nectary, 
or one having a very narrow entrance, are fertilised 
by butterflies or moths, these being provided with 
lo^g and thin proboscides. We thus see that the 
structure of the flowers of Orchids .and that of 
the insects which habitually visit them, are corre- 
lated in an interesting manner, — a fact which has 
been amply proved by Ur. H. Muller to hold good 
with many of the Orcliidere and other kinds of 
plants. 

With respect to Orchis pijramidalis, which possesses, 
as we have seen, an elongated nectary, Mr. Bond was 
so kind as to send me a large number of Bepidoptera, 
out of which I selected twenty-three species, enumer- 
ated ; n the following list, with the pollinia of this 
Orchid, which can easily be recognised, attached to 
their proboscides. 


* Some remarks to this e.Joct 
were given in my “Notes on 
the Fertilisation of Orchids,” in 
* Annals and Mag. of Nat. Hist.’ 
Sept. 1869, p. 2. 

t M. Meniere (in 4 Bull. Bot. 
Soc. de Frauce,’ tom. i. 1854, p. 
370) says he saw in Dr. Guepin’s 
collection T bees collected at Sau- 
mur with the pollinia of Orchids 
attached to their heads; and he 
states that a person who kept bees 


near the Jardin de la Faoulte (at 
Toulouse?) complained that his 
bees returned from the garden 
with their heads charged with 
yellow bodies, of which they could 
not free themselves. This is good 
evidence how firmly the pollinia 
are attached. There is, however, 
nothing to show whether the pol- 
linia' in these cases belonged to 
the genus Orchis or to some other 
genus of the family. 
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Poly om mat us alexia. 

Lye sen a phlasas. 

Arge galathea. 

Hesperia sylvan us, 

„ linea. 

Sy rich thus alveolus. 

Antlirucera filipcndulro. 

„ trifolii.* 

Lifchos/a oornplana. 

Leueania litl. irgyria (two speci- 
mens). 

Caradrina Maud a. 

„ utahies. 

Agroc.a cataleuca. 


Eubolia niensuraria ♦(two speci- 
mens). 

Hadena dentina. 

Heliothis marginata (two speci- 
mens). 

Xylopliasia sublustris (two speci- 
mens). 

Euclidia glypliica. 

Toxocampa pastinum. 

Melanippe rivaria. 

Spiiodes palealis. 

„ cinctalis. 

Acontia luctuosa. 


A .Large majority of these moths and butterflies 
had two or three pairs of pollinia attached to them, 
and in.ariably to the proboscis. The Acontia Luyl 
seven pair iftg. 4), *»nd the Fig. L 

Caradrina no less than eleven 
pair ! The proboscis of this 
latter moth presented an ex- 
traordr i w ar l »ores°ent ap- 
pearance. The saddle-formed 
discs, each bearing a pair of 
poll! iiia, adhered to the pro- 
boscis, one before the other, 



having always inserted its i ,rob * 


proboscis into the nectary exactly the same manner, 
owing to the presence of the guiding plates on the 
labellum. The unfortunate Caradrina, with its pro- 
boscis thus encumbered, could hardly have reached 
the extremity of the nectary, and would soon have 



* I am indebted to Mr. Parfitt 
for au examination of this moth, 
which is mentioned in the 4 En- 
tomologist’s Weekly Intelligencer,’ 
vol. ii. p. 182, and vol. iii. p. 3, 
Oct. 3, 1857. The pollinia were 


erroneously thought to belong to 
Ophrya apifera. The pollen luvd 
changed from its natural green 
colour to yellow ; on washing it, 
however, and drying it, the green 
tint returned. 
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been starved to death. Both these moths must have 
sucked many more than the seven and eleven flowers,, 
of which they bore the trophies, for the earlier at- 
tached pollinia had lost much of their pollen, showing 
that they had touched many viscid stigmas. 

The above list proves that many different species 
of Eepidoptera visit the same kind of Orchis. The 
Hadena dentina also frequents Habenaria. Probably 
all the Orchids provided with elongated nectaries, 
are visited indifferently by many kinds of moths* 
Whether any of the British Orchids ire fertilised 
exclusively by special insects confined to certain 
localities is very doubtful ; but we shall hereafter see 
that Epipactis latifolia seems to be fertilised by wasps 
alone. I have twice observed plants of Gymnadenia 
conopsea , which had been transplanted into a garden 
many miles from its native home, with nearly all 
their pollinia removed. Mr. Marshall of Ely* has 
toade the same observation on similarly transplanted 
specimens of 0 . maculata. On the other hand fifteen 
plants of Ophrys muscifera had not one pollen-mass 
there removed. Mai axis paludosa was placed in a 
bog about two miles from that in which it naturally 
grew ; and it had most of its pollinia immediately 
removed. 

The list which follows serves to show that insects in 
most cases perform the w r ork of fertilisation effeq|nally. 
But the list by no means gives a fair idea how effectu- 
ally it is done ; for I have often found nearly all the 
pollinia removed, but kept an exact record only in 
exceptional cases, as may be seen by the appended 
remarks. Moreover, in most cases, the pollinia which 


* 4 Gardener's Chronicle,' 1861, marks of mine on this subject 
p. 73. Mr. Marshall’s communi- previously published in the 4 Gar- 
* cation was in answer to some re- dener’s Chronicle,’ I860, p. 528. 
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had not been removed were in the upper flowers 
beneath the buds, and many of these would probably 
have been subsequently carried away. I have often 
found an abundance of pollen on the stigmas of flowers 
which had not their own pollinia removed* showing 
that they had been visited by insects. In many other 
cases the pollinia had been removed* but no pollen hail 
been as yet left on the stigmas. 
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Orchis morio. Three small plants. N.l 
Kent ...... 
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Orchis moiio. Thirty-eight plants. N.S 




Kent. These plants wort' examined 
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Orchis pyrarmdalis Two plants. N.l 

Kent and Devonshire. . . .) 

OrclnB pyramidally. Six plants from twol 
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Orchis maculata. One plant Sum y . 
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Orchis maculata. Two plants. N. and\ 
S. Kent * . . . . ./ 
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Orchis latifolia Nine plants from S.j 
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Kent, sent me by the Rev. B. S. Malden. > 
The flowers were all mature . . ) 
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In the second lot of 0 . morio, in the preceding list, 
we see the injurious effects of the extraordinary cold 
an<| wet season of 1860 on the visits of insects, and, 
consequently, on the fertilisation of this Orchid, very 
few seed-capsules having been produced. 

I have examined spikes of O. pyramidal Is in which 
every single expanded flower had its pollinia removed. 
The forty-nine lower flowers of a spike from Folkestone 
(sent me by Sir Charles Lyell) actually produced forty- 
eight fine seed-capsules ; and of the sixty-nine lower, 
flowers in three other spikes, seven alone had failed to 
produce capsules. These facts show how well moths 
ai\d butterflies perform their office of ^marriage-priests.* 

The third lot of 0. pyramided is in the above list 
grew on a steep grassy bank, overhanging the sea near 
Torquay, and where there were no bushes or other 
shelter for Lepidoptera ; being surprised how few pol- 
linia had been removed, though the spikes wore old 
and very many of the lower flowers withered, I gathered, 
for comparison, six other spikes from two bushy and 
sheltered valleys, half a mile on each side of the 
exposed bank ; these spikes were certainly younger, 
and would probably have had several more of their 
pollinia removed ; but in their present condition we* 
see how much more frequently they had been visited by 
moths, and consequently fertilised, than those growing 
on the much exposed bank. The Bee Ophrys and 
%>. pyramidalis grow mingled together in many^parts 
of England ; and they did so here, but the Bee Ophrys, 
instead of being, as usual, the rarer species, was here 


* In the summer of 1875, which 
was a very wet onj, I gathered six 
unusually fine spikes of O. pyra- 
midalis. These bore 302 flowers, 
excluding fourteen which were still 
fully expanded anil capable of be- 


ing fertilised ; and on this occasion 
only 119 flowers produced cap- 
sules, 183 having failed to do ew>. 
Six spikes of O, maculata bore 187 
flowers, of which eighty-two pro- 
duced capsules, 105 having failed. 
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much more abundant than 0. pyramidalis. No one 
would readily have suspected that one chief reason of 
this difference probably was, that the exposed situation 
was unfavourable to Lepidoptera, and therefore to the 
seedihg of 0. pyramidalis ; whereas, as we shall here- 
after see, the Bee Ophrys is independent of insects. 

Many spikes of 0. latifolia were examined, because, 
being familiar with the usual state of the closely-allied 
0. maeulata , I w T as surprised to find in nine nearly 
withered spikes (as may be seen in the list) how few' 
pollinia had been removed. In one instance, however, 
0. maeulata had been even worse fertilised ; for seven 
spikes with 315 flowers, produced only forty-nine seed- 
capsules — that is, on an average only seven capsules 
on each spike. In this case the plants formed larger 
beds than I had ever before seen ; and I imagine that 
there were too many flowers for the insects to visit 
agd fertilise all of them. ^ On some other plants of 
0. maeulata growing at no great distance, above thirty 
capsules had been produced by each spike. 

Orchis fusca offers a still more curious case of 
imperfect fertilisation. I examined ten fine spikes 
from two localities in South Kent, sent to me by Mr. 
Oxenden and Mr. Malden : most of the flowers on these 
spikes were partly withered, with the pollen mouldy 
even in the uppermost flowers ; we may therefore infer 
that no more pollinia would have been removed. 1 
examined all the flowers only in two spikes, on account 
of the trouble from their withered condition, and the 
result may be seen in the list, namely, fifty-four 
flow ers with both pollinia in place, and " only eight 
with one or both removed. In this Orchid, and in 0. 
latifolia , neither of which had been sufficiently visited 
by insects, there were more flowers with one poliinium 
than with both removed. I casually examined many 

D 2 
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flowers in the other spikes of 0. fusca, and the propor- 
tion of pollinia removed was evidently not greater 
than in the two in the list. The ten spikes bore 
altogether 358 flowers, and, in accordance with the 
few pollinia removed, only eleven capsules had been 
formed : five of the ten spikes produced not a single 
capsule ; two spikes had only one, and one had as 
many as four capsules. As corroborating what I have 
before said with respeot to pollen being often found on 
the stigmas of flowers which retain their own pollinia, 
I may add that, of the eleven flowers which had 
produced capsules, five had both pollinia still within 
their now withered anther-cells. 

From these facts the suspicion naturally arises that 
O. fusca is so rare a species in Britain from not being 
sufficiently attractive to insects, and to its not 
producing a sufficiency of seed. C. K. Sprengel* 
noticed, that in Germany O. militaris (ranked \gy 
Bentham as the same species with O. fuscci) is likewise 
imperfectly fertilised, but more perfectly than our 0. 
fusca ; for he found five old spikes bearing 1 38 flowers 
which had set .thirty-one capsules ; and he contrasts the 
state of these flowers with those of Gymnadenia conop - 
sea 9 in which almost every flower produces a capsule. 

An allied and curious subject remains to be discussed. 
The existence of a well-developed spur-like nectary 
seems to imply the secretion of nectar. But Sprengel, 
a most careful observer, thoroughly searched many 
flowers of 0. latifolia and morio , and could never find 
a drop of nectar; nor could Kriinitzt find nectar 


* ‘Das entdeckte Geheimniss,* tung der Nektarien,* 1833, s. 28^ 
etc. a. 404. See Also * Das entdeckte Gelieim- 

t Quoted by J. G. Kurr in bis liiss,’ s. 403* 

‘Untersuchungen iiber die Bedeu- 
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either in the nectary or on the labellum of O. morio, 
fusca, miUtariSy maculata or latifolia. I have looked 
to all our common British species and could find no 
trace of nectar; I .examined, for instance, eleven 
flowers of 0. maculata, taken from different plants 
growing in different districts, and taken from the most 
favourable position on each spike, and could not find 
under the microscope the smallest bead of nectar. 
Sprengel calls these flowers “.Scheinsaftblumen” or 
sham-nectar-producers ; — he believes that these plants 
exist by an organized system of deception, for he well 
knew that the visits of insects were indispensable for 
their fertilisation. But when we reflect on the incalcul- 
able number of plants which have lived during a great 
length of time, all requiring that insects should carry 
the pollen-masses from flower to flower in each gene- 
ration ; and as we further know from the number of the 
pollen-masses attached to. their proboscides, that the 
same insects visit a large number of flowers, we can 
hardly believe in so gigantic an imposture. He 
who believes in Sprengel’s doctrine must rank the 
sense or instinctive knowledge of many kinds of 
insects, even bees, very low in the scale. To test 
the intellect of moths and butterflies I tried the 
following little experiment, which ought to have been 
tried on a larger scale. I removed a few already- 
opened flowers on a spike of 0 . pyramiddlis , and 
then cut off* about half the length of the nectaries 
of the six next non-expanded flowers. When all the 
flowers were nearly withered, I found that thirteen 
of the fifteen upper flowers with perfect nectaries 
had their pollinia removed, and two alone had their 
jpollinia still in the anther-cells ; of the six flowers 
with their nectaries cut off, three had their pollinia 
removed, and three were still in place ; and this in- 
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dicates that moths do not go to work in a quite sense- 
less manner.* 

* Nature may be said to have tried this same experi- 
ment, but not quite fairly; for Orchis pyramidalis , 
as shown by Mr. Bentham,t often produces monstrous 
flowers without a nectary, or with a short and imperfect 
one. Sir C. Lyell sent me several spikes from Folke- 
stone with many flowers in this condition : I found six 
without a vestige of a. nectary, and their pollinia had 
not been removed. In about a dozen other flowers, 
having either short nectaries, or with the labellum 
imperfect, the guiding ridges being either absent or 
developed in excess and rendered foliaceous, the 
pollinia in one alone had been removed, and the ova- 
rium of another flower was swelling. Yet I found 
that the saddle-formed discs in these eighteen flowers 
were perfect, and that they readily clasped a needle 
when inserted in the proper place. Moths had removed 
the pollinia, and had thoroughly fertilised the perfect 
flowers on the same spikes ; so that they must have 
neglected the monstrous flowers, or, if visiting them, 
the derangement in the complex mechanism of the 
parts had hindered the removement of the pollinia, 
and prevented their fertilisation. 

Notwithstanding these several facts I still suspected 
that nectar must be secreted by our common Orchids, 


* Kurr Bedeutung der Nek- 
tarien,’ 1833, p. 123) cut off the 
nectaries of fifteen flowers of 
Gymnatlenia oonopsea, and they 
did not produce a single capsule : 
he also treated in the same man- 
ner fifttten flowers of Platanthera 
or Habmaria bi folia, nnd these 
set only five < apsules ; but then it 
should be observed that the nec- 
taries of both these orchids con- 
tain free nectar. He also out off 


♦ 

the coroUa, leaving the nectary, of 
forty flowers of Orchis morin , and 
these set no capsules; and this 
case shows that insects are guided 
to the flowers by the corolla. 
Sixteen flowers of Platanthera 
treated in the same manner bore 
only one capsule. Similar experi- 
ments made by him on Gymna- 
denia seem to me open to doubt. 

f 4 Handbook of the British 
Flora,' 1858, p. 501. 
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and I determined to examine 0. morio rigorously. As 
soon as many flowers were open, I began to examine 
them for, twenty- three consecutive days : I looked at . 
them after hot sunshine, after rain, and at all hours : 
I kep% the spikes in water, and examined them at 
midnight, and early the next morning: I irritated 
the nectaries with a bristle, and exposed them to 
irritating vapours : I took flowers which had lately had 
their pollinia removed by insects* of which fact I had 
independent proof on one occasion by finding grains 
of some foreign pollen within the nectary ; and 1 took 
other flowers, which judging from their position on the 
spike, would soon have had their pollinia removed ; 
but the nectary was invariably quite dry. After the 
publication of the first edition of this work, I pne 
day saw various kinds of bees visiting repeatedly the 
flowers of this same Orchid, so that this was evidently 
the proper time to examine their nectaries ; but I failed 
to detect under the microscope even the minutest drop 
of nectar. So it was with the nectaries of 0 . maculata 
at a time when I repeatedly saw flies of the genus 
Empis keeping their proboscides inserted into them 
for a considerable length of time. Orchis pyramidcdis 
was examined with equal care with the same result, 
for the glittering points within the nectary were abso- 
lutely dry. We may therefore safely conclude that 
the nectaries of the above-named Orchids neither in 
this country nor in Germany ever contain nectar. 

Whilst examining the nectaries of 0 . morio and 
maoulaia 9 and especially of 0 . pyramidalis and hirc&na , 
I was surprised at the degree to which the inner and 
outer membranes forming the tube or spur were 4 sepa- 
rated from each other, — also at the delicate nature of 
the inner membrane, which could be penetrated very 
easily, — and,, lastly, at the quantity of fluid contained 
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between the two membranes. So copious is this fluid, 
that, after cutting off the extremities of the nectaries 
of O* pyramidalia, and gently squeezing them on glass 
under the microscope, such large drops of fluid exuded 
from the cut ends, that I concluded that at last I had 
found nectaries which contained nectar; but when I care- 
fully made, without any pressure, a slit along the upper 
surface of other nectaries from the same plants, and 
'looked into them, thpir inner surfaces were quite dry. 

I then examined the nectaries of Gymnodenia conopsea 
(a plant ranked by some botanists as a true Orchis) 
and of JIahenaria bifolia, which are always full of nectar 
up to one-third or two-thirds of their length. The 
inner membrane presented the i^me structure and was 
covered with papillae as in the foregoing species ; but 
there was a plain difference in the inner and outer 
membranes being closely united, instead of being in 
some degree separated from each other and clia» red 
with fluid. I vas therefore led to conclude th~t insects 
penetrate the lax inner membrane of the nectaries of 
the above-named Orchids, and suck the copious fluid 
between the two membranes. This was a bold hypo- 
thesis ; lor at the time no case was known of insects 
penetrating * \h their delicate proboscides even the 
laxest membrane But I have now heard from Mr. 
Trimen, that at the Cape of Good Hope moths and 
butterflies do much injury to peaches and ^ims by 
puncturing their unbroken skins. In Queensland, 
Australia, a moth, the Ophideres fullonica, bores 
through the thick rind of the orange with its wonder- 
ful probosois, provided with formidable teeth.* There 
is therefore not the least difficulty in believing that 
Lepidoptera with their delicate proboscides, and bees 

* My son Francis has described - Q. Journal of Microscopical 

and figured this organ m tbe Science,’ vol. xv. 1875, p. 3 85. 
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with their much stronger ones, could penetrate with ease 
the soft inner membrane of the nectaries of the above- 
named Orchids.* Dr. H. Muller is also convinced* that 
inseot^puncture the thickened bases of the standard 
petals of the Laburnum, f and perhaps the petals of 
some other flowers, so as to obtain the included fluid. 

The various kinds of bees which I saw visiting the 
flowers of Orchis morlo remained for some time with 
•their proboscides inserted into the dry nectaries, and * 
I distinctly saw this organ in constant movement. I 
observed the same fact with Em pis in the case of O. 
macvlata ; and on afterwards opening se\eral of the 
nectaries, I occasionally detected minute brown specks, 
due aj I L ^»ieve to the punctures made some- time 
before by these flies. Dr. II Muller, who has often 
watched bees at v?^r\ on several species of Orchis, the 
*» *v + arics of which do n jt contain any free nectar, fully 
accepts my view.t On the other hand, Delpino still 
main^iins that Sprengel is right, and that insects are 
continually deceived by the presence of a nectaiv, 
though this contains no nectar. § His belief is founded 
chiefly on a statement by Sprengtd that 'iisccts soon 
find out that it is of no u<* t* vjlsI he nectaries of 
these orchids, as shown h y their fertilising only the 


• * Die Befruclitung,’ &c. p 235. 
t Treviianua confirms '* lint. 
Zeitung,’ 1863, p. 10) a statement 
made by Salisbury, that when tbe 
filaments in the fiowc rs of another 
leguminous plant, Edwardsia, fall 
off, or when they aie cautiously 
separated, a large quantity of 
sweet fluid flows trom tbe points 
of separation ; and as beforehand 
there was no tiato of any such 
fluid, it must have been contained, 
as Tieviranus remarks, within the 
cellular tissue. 1 may add an ap- 
paiently similar, but really dis- 


tinct ease, namelj, tbe piescnoe 
of nectar in monocotyle- 

donous plants (as described by 
Ad. Brongmart m 4 Bull ! v. Dot. 
de Fiance,’ tom l. 1854, p. 75) 
bt tween the two walls ^feuilkts) 
which form the divisions of the 
ovarium. But the qeitar in tins 
iose is conducted to the outside 
by a channel; and the secreting 
surface is homologically an ex- 
terior surface. * 

X * Die Befrm litung,’ &e. p. 84. 

§ * Ult. Osservazioni eulla Di- 
cogamia,’ 1875, p. 121. 
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lower and first opened flowers. But this statement is 
completely contradicted by my observations previously 
given, from which it follows that very ma&y of the 
upper flowers are fertilised ; for instance, on a spike 
of O. pyramidalis with between fifty and sixty flowers, 
no less than forty-eight had their pollinia removed. 
Nevertheless, as soon as I learnt that Delpino still be- 
lieved in Sprengel’s view, I selected during the un- 
favourable season of JL875 six old spikes of O . maculata , • 
and divided each into halves, so as to observe whether 
many more capsules were produced by the lower than 
by the upper half. This certainly was not always the 
case ; for in some of the spikes no difference could be 
detected between them ; in others there were more cap- 
sules in the lower, while in others there were more in 
the upper half. A spike of 0. pyramidally examined 
in the same manner produced twice as many capsules 
in the upper as in the lower half. Bearing in mind 
these facts and others before given, it appears to me 
incredible that the same insect should go on visiting 
flower after flower of these Orchids, although it never 
obtains any nectar. Insects, or at least bees, are by 
no means destitute of intelligence. They recognise 
from a distance the flowers of the same species, and' 
keep to them as long as they can. When humble- 
bees have bitten holes through the corolla, as they 
often do, so as to reach the nectar more easily^iive- 
bees immediately perceive what has been done and 
take advantage of the perforations. When flowers 
having more than a single nectary are visited by many 
bees, so that the nectar is exhausted in most of them, 
the bees which afterwards visit such flowers insert 
their proboscides only into one of the nectaries, and 
if they find this exhausted, they instantly pass on to 
another flower. Can it be believed that beeg which 
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show this much intelligence, should persevere in 
visiting flower after flower of the above-named Orchids, 
and in keejdng their proboscides in constant movement 
for some time within the nectaries, in the hope of 
obtaining nectar which is never present? This, as I 
have said, seems to me utterly incredible. 

It has been shown how numerous and beautiful are 
tm contrivances for the fertilisation of Orchids. We 
know that it is of the highest importance that the 
p dlinia, when attached to the head or proboscis of an 
insect, should be fixed symmetrically, so as not to fall 
either sideways or backwards. We know that in the 
ies as yet described the viscid matter of the disc 
sets hard i~i a few minutes when exposed to the air, 
so f /t « add be a great advantage to the plant if 
• wore delayed in sueking the nectar, time being 

h iib allowed lor the disc to become immovably affixed. 
It xs manifest tli.it insects must be delayed by having 
to bore tlirou^n se\ ral points of the inner membrane 
of the n *cutxy, and to suck the nectar from the inter- 
cellular spaces; and we can thus understand why the 
nectaries of the above-named species of Orchis do not 
contain free nectar, but secrete it internally between 
the two membranes. 

The following singular relati^ supports this view 
in a striking manner. I him fo 1 nectar within 
the nectaries of only five II itish species of Ophreee, 
namely, in Gh/mnadenia eo?iop$ea and albida , in 
Hdbenaria hi folia and chlorantha , and in Perisdylus (or 
Habenaria ) viridie . The first lour of these species have 
the viscid surfaces of the discs of their pollinia naked 
or not enclosed within pouches, and the viscid matter 
does not rapidly set hard when exposed to the air, as rf 
it did, it would immediately have been rendered use- 
less; and this shows that it must differ in chemicfitl 
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nature from that in the foregoing species of Orchis. 
But to make sure of this fact I removed the pollinia 
from their anther-cells, so that the upper asfcvell as the 
under surfaces of the viscid discs were freely exposed 
to the air ; in Gymnadenia conopsea the disc remained 
sticky for two hours, and in Habenaria chlorantha for 
more than twenty-four hours. In Peristylus viridis the 
viscid disc is covered by a pouch-formed membrane, 
but this is so minute that botanists have overlooked 
it, I did not, when examining this species, see the 
importance of ascertaining exactly how soon the 
viscid matter set hard ; but I copy from my notes 
ithe w'ords written at the time : “ disc remains sticky 
for some time when removed from its little pouch.” 

. Now the meaning of these facts is clear : as the 
viscid matter of the discs of these five latter species is 
so adhesive that it serves to attach the pollinia firmly 
to the insects which visit the flowers, without setting 
hard, there would be no use in the insects being 
delayed by having to bore holes at several points 
through the inner membrane of the nectaries ; and in 
these five species, and in these alone, we find copious 
nectar ready stored for rapid suction in open nectaries. 
On the other hand, whenever the viscid matter sets 
hard by exposure for a short time to the air, it would 
manifestly be advantageous to the plant, if insects 
were delayed in obtaining the nectar ; and m’fftl such 
species the nectar is lodged within intercellular spaces, 
so that it can be obtained only by the inner mem- 
brane being penetrated at several points, and this will 
require time. If this double relation is accidental, 
it is a fortunate accident for the plants ; but I cannot 
believe it to be so, and it appears to me one of the 
most wonderful cases of adaptation which has ever 
been recorded. 
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CHAPTER II. 
omREiE — continued. 

Fty and Spider Ophrys — Bee Oplirys, apparently adapted for perpetual 
self-fertilisation, but with puiadoxical contrivances for intercrossing 
— Herminium monorchib, attachment of the pollitiia to the front legs 
of insects — Peristylus vii itlis, fertilisation in dirt ctly effected by nectar 
secreted from throe parts of the labellnm — Gymnadcnia conopsea, 
and other species — Habenaria or Platanthera clilorantha and^ 
bifolia, their pollinia attached to tho eyeB of Lcpidoptera — Other* 
species of Habenaiia — Bonatea — Disa — Summary on the powers of 
movement in the pollinia. 

The genus Ophrys differs from Orchis chiefly in 
having separate pouch-formed rostella,* instead of 
the two being confluent. 

In Ojdirys muxdfera , or the Fly Oplirvs, the chief 
peculiarity ie "that the caudicle of the pollinium 
(13, fig. 5) is doubly bent. The nearly circular piece 
of membrane, to the under side of which the ball of 
viscid matter adheres, is of considerable size, and forms 
the summit of the rostellum. It is thus freely exposed 


* It is not correct to speak of 
two ro9tolla, but the inaccuracy 
nviy be forgiven from its conve- 
nience. The rostellum strictly is 
a single organ, formed by the 
modi Hen tion of the dorsal stigma 
and pistil ; so that in < Jphrys the 
two pouches, the two viscid discs, 
and the space between them to- 
gether form the true rostellum. 
Again, in Orchis I have spoken of 
tho pouch-formed organ as the 
rostollum, but strictly the rostel- 
lum iucludes tho little crest or 


fold of membrane (see B in fig. 1) 
projecting between the bases of 
the anther-cells. This folded 
crest (sometimes converted into a 
solid ridge) concsponds with tho 
smooth surface lying between tho 
two pouches in Ophrys. and owes 
its protuberant and folded condi- 
tion in Orchis to the two pouches 
having been brought together and 
rendered confluent. This modi* 
fi cation will be more fully ex- 
plained in a future chapter. 
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to the air, instead of lying almost hidden at the base of 
the anther, as in Orchis, and thus kept damp. Never- 
theless, when a pollinium is removed, the caudicle 
bends downwards in the course of about six minutes, 
and, therefore, at an unusually slow rate ; the upper 


Fig. 5. 
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a. anther. 5 . stigma, 

r, r. rostella. 1. label lum. 

A. Flower viewed in front : the two 
tipper petals are almost cylin- 
drical and hairy : the two ros- 
tella stand a little in advance 


of the bases of the anther-cells ; 
but this is not showif from the 
foreshortening of tliffcdrawing. 

B. One of the two pollinia removed 
from its anther^cell, and viewed 
laterally. 


end stili remaining curved. I formerly thought that 
it was incapable of any movement, but have been con- 
evinced by Mr. T. H. Farrer of my error. The ball of 
viscid matter is bathed in fluid within the pouch formed 
by the lower half of the rostellum, and this is necessary. 
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as the viscid matter quickly sets hard when exposed to 
the air. The pouch is not elastic, and does not spring 
up when the pollinium is removed. Such elasticity 
would have been useless, as there is here a separate 
pouch for each viscid disc ; whereas in Orchis, after 
one pollinium has been removed, the other has to 
be kept covered up and ready for action. Hence it 
appears that nature had been so economical as to save 
even superfluous elasticity. 

The pollinia cannot, as I have often proved, be shaken 
out of the anther-cells. That insects of some kind 
visit the flowers, though not frequently, and remove 
the pollinia, is certain, as we shall immediately see. 
Twice I have found abundant pollen on the stigmas of 
flowers, in which both pollinia were still in their cells ; 
and no doubt this might have been much oftener ob- 
served. The elongated labellum affords a good landing- 
place for insects : at its base, just beneath the stigma, 
there is a rather deep depression, representing the 
nectary in Orpins ; but I could never see a trace of 
nectar within it ; nor have I ever observed any insects 
approach these inconspicuous and scentless flowers, often 
as I have watched them. There is, however, on each side 
of the base of the labellum a small shining projection, 
having an almost metallic lustre, which appears curi- 
ously like a drop of fluid or nectar ; and as these flowers 
are only visited occasionally by insects, Sprengel’s view 
of the existence of sham-nectaries is far moro probable 
in this case than in any other known to me. . On 
several occasions I have detected minute punctures in 
these protuberances, but I was not able to decide whether 
they # had been made by insects, or whether superficial 
celts had spontaneously burst. Similar shining pro- 
tuberances are present on the labella of all the other 
species of Ophrys. The two Vostella stand not far 
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apart, and project over the stigma ; and if any object 
is gently pushed against one of them, the pouch is 
depressed and the viscid ball together with the pol- 
linium adheres to it and is easily removed. 

The structure of the flower leads me to believe that 
small insects (as we shall see in the case of Listera) 
crawl up the labellum to its base, and that in bending 
their heads downwards, so as to puncture and suck, or 
only to examine one .of the small shining protuberances? 
they push against the .pouch, and a pollinium is attached 
to their heads ; they then fly to another flower, and 
there bending down in a similar manner, the attached 
and doubly-bent pollinium, after the movement of 
depression, strikes the sticky stigmatic surface, and 
leaves pollen on it. Under the . next species we shall 
see reason for believing that the natural double cur- 
vature of the caudicle compensates for its slight power 
of movement, compared with that in all the species of 
Orchis. 



Number of Flowers. 

* 

Both Pollinia 
or one rmnov« d 
by Insrcts. 

Both Pollinia 
In their Ceils. 

In 1858, 17 plants, bearing 57 flowers, \ 

30 

27 

growiug near each other were examined J 

In 1858, 25 plants growing in another \ 
■pot, and bearing 65 flowers . . / 

In 1860, 17 plants, bearing 61 flowers 

In 1861, 4 plants from 8. Kent, bearing 24 j 

15 

M 

28 

S3 

flowers (all the previous plants having > 
grown in N. Kent) • • . . ) 

15 

9 

Total • 

88 j 

119 


* 


That insects visit the flowers of, the Fly Ophrys 
and remove the pollinia, though not effectually or suffl- 
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ciently, the following cases show. During several 
years before 1858 I occasionally examined some flowers, 
and found that only thirteen out of 102 had one or 
both pollinia removed. Although at the time I re- 
corded in my notes that most of the flowers* were 
partly withered, I now think that I must have included 
many young flowers, which might perhaps have been 
subsequently visited ; so I prefer trusting to the fol- 
lowing observations. 

We here see that, out of 207 flowers examined, not ■ 
half had been visited by insects. Of the eighty-eight 
flowers visited, thirty-one had only one pollinium re- 
moved. As the visits of insects are indispensable for 
the fertilisation of this Orchid, it is surprising (as in 
the case of Orchis fusca) that the flowers have not been 
rendered more attractive to insects. The number of 
seed-capsules produced is proportionably even less than 
the number of flowers visited by insects. The year 
1801 was extraordinarily favourable to this species in 
this part of Kent, and I never saw such numbers 
in flower ; accordingly I marked eleven plants, which 
bore forty-nine flowers, but these produced only seven 
capsules. Two of the plants each bore two capsules* 
and three other plants each bore one, so that no less 
than six plants did not produce a single capsule ! 
What are we to conclude from these facts ? Are the 
conditions of life unfavourable to this species, though 
during the year just alluded to it was so numerous in 
sdL fe places as to deserve to be called quite common ? 
Could the plant nourish more seed ; and would it be of 
any advantage to it to produce more seed ? Why does 
it produce so many flowers, if it already piOduces a 
sufficiency of seeds ? Something seems to be out of 
order in its mechanism or in its conditions. We shall 
presently see that Ophrys apifera or the Bee Ophrys 

E 
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presents a wonderful contrast in every flow r er producing 
a capsule. 

Ophrys aranifera , or the Spider Ophrys. — I am in- 
debted to Mr. Oxenden for some spikes of this rare 


Fig. 6. 



B A 


Ophrys aranifera. 


species. Whilst the pollinia 
remain enclosed within their 
cells, the lower part of the cau- 
dicle projects up in a straight 
line from the viscid disc, and 
therefore has a very different 
form from the corresponding 
part of the caudicle of 0. mus- 


«A. Pollinium before the act of cifera ; but the Upper part (A, 
B. Pollmium'Xr'the act of fig- 6) is a little bent forward. 


depression. that is, towards the labellum. 


The point of attachment of the caudicle to the disc 
is hidden within the bases of the anther-cells, and 


is thus kept damp ; consequently, as soon as the . 
pollinia are exposed to the air, the usual movement of 
depression takes place, and they sweep through an 
angle of about ninety degrees. By this movement 
they assume, supposing them to be attached to an 
insect’s head, a position exactly adapted for striking 
the stigmatic surface, which is situated, relatively fo 
the pouch-formed rostella, rather lower down in the 
flower than in the Fly Ophrys. 

I examined fourteen flowers of the Spider (jjphrys, 
several of which were partly withered ; and in none 
were both pollinia, and in three alone was one pollinium 
removed. Hence this species, like the Fly Ophrys, 
is but little visited by insects in England. In parts 
of Italy it is even less visited, for Delpino states* 
fhat in Liguria hardly one flower out of 3000 sets a 


* 4 Ult. Osserv. s. Dicogamia,’ &c. Parte i. 1868-69, p. 177. 
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capsule, though near Florence rather more capsules 
are produced. The labellum does not secrete any 
nectar. The flowers, however, must be occasionally 
visited and fertilised by insects, for Delpino found* 
pollen-masses on the stigmas of some flowers which 
still retained both their own pollinia. 

The anther-cells are remarkably open, so that with 
some plants which were sent me in a box, two pair 
t>f pollinia fell out, and stuck by their viscid discs 
to the petals. Here we have an instance of the first 
appearance of a trifling structure which is of not the 
least use to its possessor, but becomes when a little 
more developed, highly beneficial to a closely-allie*d 
species ; for although the open state of the anther-cells 
is useless to the Spider Ophrys, it is of the highest 
importance, as we shall presently see, to the Bee 
Ophrys. The flexure of the upper end of the caudicle 
of the pollinium is of service to the Spider and Fly 
Ophrys, by aiding the pollen-masses, when carried by 
insects to another flower, to strike the stigma ; but by 
an increase of this bend together with increased flexi- 
bility in the Bee Ophrys, the pollinia become adapted 
for the widely different purpose of self-fertilisation. 

Ophrys arachnites . — This form, of which Mr. Oxenden 
sent me several living specimens, is 
considered by some botanists as only a 
variety of the Bee Ophrys, by others as a 
distinct species. The anther-cells do not 
stand so high above the stigma, and do 
not overhang it so much, as in the Bee 
Ophrys, and the pollen masses are more Pollinium of 
elongated. The caudicle is Only two- Ophrys arachnites. 
thirds, or even only half as long as that of the Bee 


* ‘ Fecondazione nelle Piante Antooarpee/ 1867, p. 20. 

E 2 


Fig. 7. 
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Ophrys, and is much more rigid ; the upper part is 
naturally curved forward ; the lower part undergoes 
the usual movement of depression, when the pollinia 
are ^removed from their cells. The pollen-masses 
never fair spontaneously out of their cells. This plant, 
therefore, differs in every important respect from O. 
apifera , and seems to be much more closely allied to 
O. aranifera. 

Ophrys scolopax of Cavanilles. — This form inhabits 
the north of Italy and the south of France. Mr. 
Moggridge says* that at Mentone it never shows any 
tendency to fertilise itself, whilst at Cannes the pollen- 
masses naturally fall out of their cells and strike the 
stigma. He adds : “ This material difference between 
the two is accomplished by a very slight bend in the 
anther-cells, which are prolonged into a beak of variable 
length, in the case of the self-fertilising blossoms.” 

Ophrys apifera . — The Hee Ophrys differs widely 
from the great majority of Orchids in being excellently 
constructed for fertilising itself. The two pouch-formed 
rostella, the viscid discs, and the position of the stigma, 
are nearly the same as in the other species of Ophrys ; 
but the distance of the two pouches from each other, 
and the shape of the pollen-masses are somewhat 
variable.t The caudicles of the pollinia arc remark- 
ably long, thin, and flexible, instead of being, as 
in all the other Ophrete seen by me, rigidnenough 
to stand upright. They are necessarily curved 
forward at their upper ends, owing to the shape of 
the anther-cells ; and the pear-shaped pollen-masses 
lie embedded high above and directly over the 

l* 4 Jo urn. Linn. Soc.’ vol. viii. symmetrically confluent as in the 
1865, p. 258. . genus Orchis, and -with the two 

. f I once found a single flower ^viscid discs likewise confluent, as 
on the summit of a Bpike, with in Orchis pyramidalis or hircina. 
the two rostella as completely and 
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stigma. The anther-cells naturally open soon after 
the flower is fully expanded, and the thick ends of 
the pollen-masses then fall out, the viscid discs still 
remaining in their pouches. Slight as is the weight 
of the pollen-masses, yet the caudicles are so thin and 
quickly become so flexible, that in the course of a few 
hours they sink down, until they hang freely in the air 


Fig. 8. 



OpilRYS APIFERA, OR Bee OPIIRYS.J 


anther. 

L /. labellum. 

A. Side view of flower, with the 
upper sepal and the two upper 
petals removed. One pollinium, 
with its disc still in its pouch, 
is represented as just falling 


out of the anther-cell ; "and 
the other has fallen almost to 
its full extent, opposite to the 
hidden stigmatic surface. 

B. Pollinium in the position in 
which it lies embedded. 


(see lower pollen-mass in fig. A) exactly opposite to 
and in front of the stigmatic surface. In this position 
a breath of air, acting on the expanded petals, ‘sets 
the flexible and elastic caudicles vibrating, and they 
almost immediately strike the viscid stigma, and, 
being there secured, impregnation is effected. To 
make sure that no other aid was requisite, thougli 
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the experiment was superfluous, I covered up a plant 
under a net, so that the wind, but no insects, could 
pass in, and in a few days the pollinia became attached 
to the stigmas. But the pollinia of a spike kept in 
water in a still room remained free, suspended in front 
of the stigma, until the flowers withered, 

Bobert Brown first observed that the structure of the 
Bee Ophrys is adapted for self-fertilisation.* When 
we consider the unusual and perfectly-adapted length, 
as well as the remarkable* flexibility of the caudicles ; 
when we see that the anther-cells naturally open, and 
that the masses of pollen, from their weight, slowly 
fall down to the exact level of the stigmatic surface, 
and are there made to vibrate by the slightest breath 
of wind until the stigma # is struck ; it is impossible 
to doubt that these several points of structure and 
function, which occur in no other British Orchid, are 
specially adapted for self- fertilisation. 

The result is what might have been anticipated. I 
have often noticed that the spikes of the Bee Ophrys 
apparently produced as many seed-capsules as flowers ; 
and near Torquay I carefully examined many dozen 
plants, some time after the flowering season ; and on 
all I found from one to four, and occasionally five, 
fine capsules, that is, as many capsules as there had 
been flowers. In extremely few cases, with the excep- 
tion of a few deformities, generally on the fiSUnmit of 
the spike, could a flower be found which had not pro- 
duced a capsule. Let it be observed what a contrast 
this species presents with the Fly Ophrys, which 
requires Insect aid for its fertilisation, and which from 
forty-nine flowers produced only seven capsules ! 

j 

* * Transact. Linn. Soc.’ vol. common to the genuB. As far as 
xv i. p. 740. Brown erroneously ^fche four British species are con- 
believed that this peculiarity was cemed, it applies to this one alone. 
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From wKat I had then seen of other Orchids, I 
was so much surprised at the self-fertilisation of this 
species, that I examined during many years, and asked 
others to examine, the state of the pollen-masses in 
many hundreds of flowers, collected in various parts ^f 
England. The particulars are not worth detailing ; 
but I may give as an instance, that Mr. Farrer 
found in Surrey that not one flower out of 106 
•had lost both pollinia, and that .only three had lost 
a single one. In the Isle of Wight, Mr. More 
examined 136 flowers, and of these the very unusual 
number of ten had lost both, and fourteen had lost 
one ; but then he found that in eleven cases the 
caudicles had been gnawed through apparently by 
snails, the discs still remaining in their pouches; so 
that the pollinia had not been carried away by insects. 
In some few cases, also, in which I found the pollinia 
removed, the petals were marked with the slime of 
snails. Nor must we forget that a blow from a 
passing animal, and possibly heavy storms of wind 
might occasionally cause the loss of one or both 
pollinia. 

During most years the pollen-masses of the many 
■hundred flowers which were examined, adhered with 
the rarest exceptions to the stigma, with their discs still 
enclosed within the pouches. But in the year 1868, 
from some cause the nature of which I cannot conjecture, 
out of 116 flowers gathered in two localities in Kent, 
seventy-five retained both pollinia in their cells * ten 
had one pollinium, and only thirty-one had both 
adhering to the stigma. Long and often *as I have 
watched plants of the Bee Ophrys, I have never seen 
one visited by any insect.* Robert Brown imagined 

* Mr. Gerard E. Smith, in his * Catalogue of Plants of S. Kent, 
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that the lowers resembled bees in order to deter their 
Visits, but this seems extremely improbable. The 
flowers .with their pink sepals do not resemble any 
British bee, and it is probably true, as I have heard it 
s$id, that the plant received its name merely from the 
hairy labellum being somewhat like the abdomen of a 
humble-bee. We see how fanciful many of the names 
are, — one species being called the Lizard and another 
the Frog Orchis. The resemblance of 0. muscifera to* 
a fly is very much closer than that of O . apifera to a 
bee ; and yet the fertilisation of the former absolutely 
depends on and is effected by the means of insects. 

•All the foregoing observations relate to England, 
but Mr. Moggridge made similar ones on the Bee 
Ophrys in Northern Italy ijiid Southern France, as did 
Treviranus* in Germany, and Dr. Hooker in Morocco. 
We may therefore conclude, — from the pollinia spon- 
taneously falling on the stigma — from the co-related 
structure of all the parts for this purpose — and from 
almost all the flowers producing seed-capsules — that 
this plant has been specially adapted for self-fertilisa- 
tion. But there is another side to the case. 

Whqji an object is pushed against one of the 
pouches of the rostellum, the lip is depressed, and the 
large viscid disc adheres firmly to it ; and when the 
object is removed, so is the pollinium, but perhaps . 
not quite so readily as in the other sjtocies of 
Ophrys. Even after the pollen-masses have naturally 
fallen, out of their cells on to the stigma, their removal 
can sometimes be thus effected. As soon as the disc is 


1829, p. 25, says : “ Mr. Price 
has frequently witnessed attacks 
made upon the Bee Orchis by a 
bee, similtir to those of the 
troublesome Apis muscorum 
What this sentence means 1 


cannot conjecture. 

* 1 Bot. Zeitung,* 1863, p. 241. 
This botanist at first doubted my 
observations on Ophrys apifera 
and aranifera , but has since fully 
confirmed them. 
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drawn out of its pouch a movement of depression 
commences, by which the pollinium if attached to 
the front of an insect’s head would bo brought into 
a proper position for striking the stigma. When a 
pollen-mass is placed on the stigma and then with- 
drawn, the elastic threads by which the packets are 
tied together break, and leave several packets on the 
viscid surface. In all other Orchids the meaning of 
•these several contrivances is unmistakably clear — 
namely, the downward movement of the lip of the ros- 
tellum when gently pushed — the viscidity of the disc 
— the depression of the caudicle as soon as the disc 
is exposed to the air — the rupturing of the elastic 
threads — and the conspicuousness of the flower. Are 
we to believe that these adaptations for cross-fertilisa- 
tion in the Bee Ophrys are absolutely purposeless, as 
would certainly be the case if this species has always 
been and will always be self-fertilised ? It is, however, 
just possible that insects, although they have never 
been seen to visit the flowers, may at rare intervals 
transport the pollinia from plant to plant, during such 
seasons as that of 1868 , when the pollinia did not all 
fall out of the anther-cells so as to reach the ^igmas. 
The whole case is perplexing in an unparalleled degree, 
for we have in the same flower elaborate contrivances 
for directly opposed objects. 

That cross-fertilisation is beneficial to most Orchids, 
we may infer from the innumerable structures serving 
for this purpose which they present ; and I -have 
elsewhere shown in the case of many of her groups of 
plants * that the benefits thus derived ar£r of high 
importance. On the other hand, self-fertilisation is 
manifestly advantageous in as far as it ensures a fj&ll 

* ‘ The Effects of Cross and Self-Fertilisation in the Vegetable 
Kingdom/ 1876. 
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supply of seed; and we have seen with the other 
British species of Ophrys which cannot fertilise themr 
selves, how small a proportion of their flowers produce 
capsules. Judging therefore from the structure of 
the flowers of 0. cipifera, it seems almost certain that 
at some former period they were adapted for cross- 
fertilisation, but that failing to produce a sufficiency 
of seed they became slightly modified so as to fertilise 
themselves. It is, however, remarkable on this view,* 
that none of the parts in question show any tendency 
to abortion — that in the several and distant countries 
which the plant inhabits, the flowers are still con- 
spicuous, the discs still viscid, and the caudicles still 
retain the power of movement when the discs are ex- 
posed to the air. The metallic points at the base of 
the labellum are however smaller than in the other 
species; and if these serve to attract insects, this dif- 
ference is of some signification. As it can hardly be 
doubted that 0. apifera was at first constructed so as 
to be regularly cross-fertilised, it may be asked will it 
ever revert to its former state ; and if it docs not so 
revert, will it become extinct ? These questions cannot 
be answered, any more than in the case of those plants 
which are now propagated exclusively by buds, stolons* 
&c., but which produce flowers that rarely or never set 
any seed ; and there is reason to believe that a sexual 
propagation is closely analogous to long-tfititinued 
self-fertilisation. 

Finally Mr. Moggridge has shown that in North 
Italy Ophrys apifera , aranifera , arachnites , and scolopax 
are connected by so many and such close intermediate 
links, * that all seem to form a single species in 

« 

These forms are illustrated by ‘ Verhan diungen der Kaiserl. 
beautiful coloured drawings in Leop. ’Car. Akad.* (Nov. Act.), 
the ‘Ifiora of Mentone/ pi. 43 to tom. xxxv. 1869. 

45; and in bis memoir in the 
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accordance with the belief of Linnaeus, who grouped 
them all together under the name of Ophrys insectifera. 
Mr. Moggridge further shows that in Italy 0 . aranifera 
flowers first, and 0. apifera last, the „ intermediate 
forms at intermediate periods; and according to Mr. 
Oxenden, the same fact holds good to a certain extent 
in Kent. The three forms which inhabit England do 
not seem to blend into one another as in Italy, and I 
•am assured by Mr. Oxenden, who Jias closely attended 
to these plants in their native homes, that 0. aranifera 
and apifera always grow in distinct spots. The case 
therefore is an interesting one, as here we have forms 
which may be and generally have been ranked as true 
species, but which in North Italy have not as yet been 
fully differentiated. The case is all the more interest- 
ing, as the intermediate forms can hardly be due to 
the crossing of 0. aranifera with apifera ; this latter 
species being regularly self-fertilised and apparently 
never visited by insects. Whether we rank the several 
forms of Ophrys as closely allied species or as mere 
varieties of the same species, it is remarkable that 
they should differ in a character of such physiological 
importances as the flowers of some being plainly 
adapted for self-fertilisation, whilst the flowers of 
others are strictly adapted for cross-fertilisation, being 
utterly sterile if not visited by insects. 

Herminium monorchis . — The Musk Orchis, which is 
a rare British plant, is generally spoken of as having 
naked glands or discs, but this is not strictly coM'ect. 
The disc is of Unusual size, nearly equalling the mass 
of pollen-grains : it is subtriangular, with onO side pro* 
tuberant, and somewhat resembles a distorted helmet 
in shape : it is formed of hard tissue with the base 
hollowed out, and viscid; the base resting on and 
being covered by a narrow strip of membrane, which is 
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easily pushed away, and answers to the pouch in 
Orchis. The whole upper part of the helmet answers 
to the minute oval bit of membrane to which the 
caudicle of Orchis is attached and which in Ophrys 
is larger and convex. When the lower part of the 
helmet is moved by any pointed object, the point 
readily slips into its hollow base, and is there held so 
firmly by the viscid matter, that the whole helmet 
appears adapted to stick to some prominent part of an 
insect’s body. The caudicle is short and very elastic ; 
it is attached not to the apex of the helmet, but to the 
hinder end ; if it had been attached to the apex, the 
point of attachment would have been freely exposed to 
the air and not kept damp ; and then the pollinium 
when removed from its cell would not have been 
quickly depressed. 

This movement is well marked, and serves to bring 
the end of the pollen-mass into a proper position for 
striking the stigma. The two viscid discs stand wide 
apart. There are two transverse stigmatic surfaces, 
meeting by their points in the middle ; but the broad 
part of each lies directly beneath each disc. The 
labellum as remarkable from not differing much in 
shape from the two upper petals, and from not always 
occupying the same position in reference to the axis 
of the plant, owing to the ovarium being more or less 
twisted. This state of the labellum is intell%ibje, for 
as we shall see, it does not serve as a landing-place for 
inserts. It is upturned, and together with the two 
other petals makes the whole flower in some degree 
tubular. ‘At its base there is a hbllow so deep as 
almost tQ deserve to be called a nectary ; but I could 
nftt perceive any nectar, which, as I believe, remains 
enclosed in the intercellular spaces. The flowers are 
very small and inconspicuous, but emit a strong honey- 
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like odour. They seem highly attractive to insects ; in 
a spike with only seven flowers recently open, four had 
both pollinia, and one had a single pollinium removed. 

When the first edition of this book appeared I did 
not know how the flowers were fertilised, but my son 
George has made out the whole process, which is 
extremely curious and differs from that in any other 
Orchid known to me. He saw various minute insects 
entering the flowers, and brought home no less than 
twenty-seven specimens with pollinia (generally with 
only one, but sometimes with two) attached to them. 
These insects consisted of minute Hymenoptera (of 
which Tetrastichus diaphantus was the commonest), 
of 'Diptera and Coleoptera, the latter being Malthodes 
brevieollis . The one indispensable point appears to 
be that the insect should be of very small size, the 
largest being only the -fa of an inch in length. The 
pollinia were always attached to the same place, 
namely, to the outer surface of*the femur of one of the 
front legs, and generally to the projection formed by 
the articulation of the femur with the coxa. The 
cause of this peculiar mode of attachment is suffici- 
ently clear : the middle part of the labellum stands so 
close to the anther and stigma, that insects always enter 
the flower at one corner, between the edge of the 
labellum and one of the upper petals ; they also almost 
always crawl in with their backs turned directly or 
obliquely towards the labellum. My son saw several 
which began to crawl into the flowers in a different 
position ; but they came out and changed their posi- 
tion. Standing in either corner of the flower, w r ith 
their backs turned towards the labellum, they insert 
their heads and fore legs into the short nectary, which 
is. seated between the tw r o widely separated viscid discs. 
I ascertained that they had occupied this position by 
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finding three dead insects, permanently glued to the 
discs. Whilst sucking the nectar, which takes two or 
three minutes, the projecting joint of the femur stands 
under the large helmet-like viscid disc on either side ; 
and when the insect retreats, the disc exactly fits on 
and is glued to the prominent joint, or to the surface 
of the femur. The movement of depression in the 
caudicle now takes place, and the mass of pollen-grains 
then projects just beyond the tibia ; so that the insects 
when entering another flower, can hardly fail to ferti- 
lise the stigma, which is situated directly beneath the 
disc on either side. 

• Fig. 0. 



Pjsristylus viridjs, or Frog Orchis. 

Front view of flower. 

anther. nV. lateral nectaries. 

5. stigma. e l. labellum. 

n. orifice of central nectary. 

* Periatylua viridis . — This plant, which bears the odd 
n&ne of the Frog Orchis, has been placed by many 
botanists in the genns Habenaria or Platan thera ; but 
as the discs are not naked, it is doubtful whether this 
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classification can be correct. The rostella are small 
and widely separated from each other. The viscid 
matter on the under side of the disc forms an oval ball 
which is enclosed within a small pouch. The upper 
membrane to which the caudicle is attached is of large 
size relatively to the whole disc, and is freely exposed 
to the air. Hence probably it is that the pollinia when 
removed from their cases do not become depressed 
*mtil, as Mr. T. H. Farrer has .observed, twenty or 
thirty minutes have elapsed. Owing to this long 
interval, I formerly thought that they did not undergo 
any movement of depression. Supposing a pollinium 
to be attached to the head of an insect, and to have 
become depressed, it will stand at the proper angle, 
vertically, for striking the stigma. But from the 
lateral position of the anther-cells, notwithstanding 
that they converge a little towards their upper ends, 
it is difficult at first to see how the pollinia when 
removed by insects are afterwards placed on the 
stigma ; for this is of small size and is situated in the 
middle of the flower between the two widely separated 
rostella. 

The explanation is, I believe, as follows. The base 
of the elongated labellum forms a rather deep hollow 
in front of the stigma, and in this hollow, but some way 
in advance of the stigma, a minute slit-like orifice (n) 
leads into a short bilobed nectary. Hence an insect, 
in order to suck the nectar with which the nectary is 
filled, would have to bend down its head in front of 
the stigma. The labellum has a medial ridge, which 
would probably induce an insect first to alight on 
either side; but, apparently to make sure of thfi, 
besides the true nectary, there are two spots (wV) whi£h 
secrete drops of nectar on each side at the base of 
the labellum, bordered by prominent edges, directly 
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beneath the two pouches. Now let us suppose an insect 
to alight on one side of the labellum so as first to lick 
up the exposed drop of nectar on* this side ; from the 
position of the pouch exactly over the drop, it would 
almost certainly get the pollinium of this side attached 
to its head. If it were now to go to the mouth of the 
true nectary, the pollinium- attached to its head from 
not having as yet become depressed would not touch 
the stigma ; so that there would be no self-fertilisation? 
The insect would then probably suck the exposed drop 
of nectar on^thc other side of the labellum, and would 
perhaps get another pollinium attached to its head ; it 
w c ould thus be considerably delayed by having to visit 
the three nectaries. It would then visit ether flowers 
on the same plant, and afterwards flower on a distinct 
plant ; and by this time, but not before, the poiiima 
will have underge *e the movement of depression and 
will be in a proper position for effecting cross-fertilisa- 
tion. It thus appears that the -rcretion of nectar at 
three separate points of the labellum, — the wide dis- 
tance apart of the two rostella,- -and the slow down- 
ward movement of the caudicle without any lateral 
movement — are 11 correlated for the same purpose of 
'^'oss-fertili sation. 

To what extent t^is Orchis is frequented by insects, 
and whr* the kinds are, I do not know, but several of 
the flowers on two spikes, sent me by the B*|g. B. S. 
Malden, had a single pollinium removed, and one 
flower had both removed. 

We ow come to twe 'mcra, namely, Gymnadenia 
dfed Habenaria or Platanthera, including four British 
species, which have uncovered viscid discs. The viscid 
matter, as before remarked, is of a somewhat different 
nature from that in Orchis, Ophrys, &e., and does not 
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rapidly set hard* Their nectaries are stored with free 
nectar. With respect to the uncovered condition of 
the discs, the last species, or Peristylus viridis , is in 
an almost intermediate condition. The four following 
species'"* compose a much Broken series. In Gymna- 
denia conopsea the vicid discs are narrow and much 
elongated, and lie close together ; in G. albida they 
are less elongated, but still approximate ; in Habenaria 
Jbifulia they aie oval and far apart; and, lastly, in H. 
ehlorantha they are circular and much farther apart. 

Gymnadenia conopsea . — In general appearance this 
plant resembles pretty closely a true Orchis. The 
pollinia differ in having naked, narrow, strap-shaped 


Fig. 10. 



Gvmnadjsnia co.yopsua. 


A. Pollinium, before the act of B. Poll i mum, after the act of de- 
depreaMt~.i. pression, but before it has 

closely clasped the disc. 

discs, which are as long as the caudicles (fig. 10). 
When the pollinia are exposed to the air the caudidle 
is depressed in from thirty to sixty seconds ; and as 
the posterior surface of the caudicle i^ slightly hol- 
lowed out, it closely clasps the upper membranous 
surface of the disc. T he mechanism of this movemeftt 
will be described in the last chapter. The elastic 
threads by which the packets of pollen are bound to- 
gether are unusually weak, as is likewise the case with 
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the two following species of Habenaria : this was well 
shown by the state of specimens which had been kept 
in spirits of wine. This weakness apparently stands in 
relation to the viscid matter of the discs not setting 
hard and dry as in Orchis ; so that a moth with a 
poll inium attached to its proboscis might be enabled to 
visit several flowers without having the whole polli- 
nium dragged off by the first stigma which was struck.. 
The two strap-shaped discs lie close together, and form 
the arched roof of the entrance into the nectary. 
They are not protected, as in Orchis, by a lower lip or 
pouch, so that the structure of the rostellum is simpler. 
\yhen we come to treat of the homologies of the ros- 
tellum we shall see that this difference is due to a 
small change, namely, to the lower and exterior cells 
of the rostellum resolving themselves into viscid 
matter ; whereas in Orchis the exterior surface retains 
its early cellular or membranous condition. 

As the two viscid discs form the roof of the mouth of 
the nectary, and are thus brought down near to the 
labellum, the two stigmas, instead of being confluent 
and standing beneath the rostellum, as in most of 
the species of Orchis, are lateral and separate. These 
stigmas consist of protuberant, almost liorn-shaped, 
processes on each side of the hectary. That their 
surfaces are really stigmatic I ascertained by finding 
them deeply penetrated by a multitude of^ollen- 
tubes. As in the case of Orchis pyramidalis, it is a 
prel&y experiment to push a fine bristle straight into 
the narrow m6uth of the nectary, and to observe how 
certainly the narrow elongated viscid discs, forming 
the roof, stick to the bristle. When the bristle is 
withdrawn, the pollinia adhering to its upper side 
are withdrawn ; and as the discs form the sides of 
the arched roof, they adhere somewhat to the sides 
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of the bristle. They then quickly become depressed so 
as to lie in the same line with the bristle, — one a little 
on one side, and the other on the other side ; and if 
the bristle, held ^n the same relative position, be now 
inserted into the nectary of another flower, the two 
ends of the pollinia accurately strike the two protu- 
berant stigmatic surfaces, situated on each side of the 
mouth of the nectary. 

The flowers smell sweet, and- the abundant nectar 
always contained in their nectaries seems highly 
attractive to Lepidoptera, for the pollinia are soon and 
effectually removed. For instance,* in a spike with 
forty-live open flowers, forty-one had their pollinia 
removed, or had pollen left on their stigmas : in 
another spike with fifty-four flowers, thirty-seveii had 
both pollinia, and fifteen had one pollinium, removed ; 
so that only two flowers in the whole spike had neither 
pollinium removed. 

My son George went at night to a bank where 
this species grows plentifully, and soon caught Plusia 
chrysitis with six pollinia, P. gamma with three. Ana it is 
plagiata with live, and Tripheena promtba with seven 
pollinia attached to their proboscides. I mdv add 
that lie also caught the first-named moth in my 
flower-garden, with the pollinia of this Orchis attached 
to its proboscis, but with all the pollen-grains removed, 
although the garden is a quarter of a mile distant from 
any spot where the plant grows. Many of the above 
moths had only a single pollinium attached, somfiwhat 
laterally to their proboscides ; and this would happen 
in every case, unless the moth stood directly in front 
of the nectary and inserted it proboscis exactly be- 
tween the two discs. But as the labellum is rather 
broad and flat, with no guiding ridges like those on 
the labellum of Orchis pyramidal? 8 , there is nothing to 
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compel moths to insert their proboscides symmetrically 
into the nectary, and there would be no advantage in 
their doing so. 

Gymnadenia albida . — The structure of the flower of 
this specie# resembles in most respects that of the 
last ; but, owing to the upturning of the labellum, it 
is rendered almost tubular. The naked elongated 
discs are minute and approximate. The stigmatic sur- 
faces are partially lateral and divergent. The nectary * 
is short, and full of nectar. Small as the flowers are, 
they seem highly attractive to insects : of the eighteen 
lower flowers on* one spike, ten had both, and seven 
had one pollinium removed ; on some older spikes all 
the pollinia had been removed, except from two or 
three of the uppermost flowers. 

Gymnadenia odoratissima is an inhabitant of the 
Alps, and is said by Dr. H. Muller* to resemble in 
all the above characters G . conopsea . As the flowers, 
which are pale coloured and highly perfumed, are not 
visited by butterflies, he believes that they are fertilised 
exclusively by moths. The North American G. tri- 
dentata , described by Professor Asa Gray,f differs in an 
important manner from the foregoing species. The 
anther opens in the bud, and the pollen-grains, which 
in the British species are tied together by very weak 
threads, are here much more incoherent, and some in- 
variably fall on the two stigmas and on thgtibaked 
cellular tip of the rostellum ; and this latter part, 
strarfge to say, o is penetrated by the pollen-tubes. The 
flowers are thus self-fertilised. Nevertheless, as Pro- 
fessor Gray adds, " all the arrangements for the removal 

♦V Nature/ Dec. 31, 1874, p. note p. 200; and vol. xxxvi. 1863, 
169. p.293. ,In the latter paper he 

? * American Journal of Science/ ndds some remarks on G.flava and 
vol. xxxiv. 1862, p. 426, and foot- nivea . 
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of the pollinia by insects, including the movement of 
depression, are as perfect as in the species which 
depend upon insect aid.” Hence there can be little 
doubt that this species is occasionally cross-fertilised. 


n g. 11. 



Habfharia chlokantha, or Buttkrflv Orchis. 


a a. anther-cells. 
d. disc of pollinium. 

5. stigma. 
n. nectary. 
n\ orifice of nectary. 

/. labellum. 

A. Flower viewed in front, with all 
the sepals and petals removed 
except the labellum with its 
nectary, which is turned to one 
side. 


B. A pollinium. (This has hardly 

a sufficiently elongated appear- 
ance.) The drum-like pedicel 
is hidden behind the disc. 

C. Diagram, giving a section 

through the viscid disc, the 
drum-like pedicel, add. the 
attached «?hd of the caudicle. 
The viscid disc is formed of an 
11 upper membrane with a layer 
of viscid matter beneath. 


Sabenaria or Plaianthera chlorantha . — The pollinia 
of the Large Butterfly Orchis differ considerably from 
those of any species hitherto mentioned. The two 
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anther-cells are separated from each other by a wide 
space of connective membrane, and the pollinia are 
enclosed in a backward sloping position (fig. 11). The 
viscid discs front each other, and stand in advance of 
the stigmatib surface. In consequence of their forward 
position, the caudicles and pollen-masses are much 
elongated. Each viscid disc is circular, and, in the 
early bud, consists of a mass of cells, of which the 
exterior layers (answering to the lip or pouch in * 
Orchis) resolve themselves into adhesive matter. This 
matter has the property of remaining adhesive for at 
least twenty-four hours after the pollinium has been 
removed from its cell. The disc, externally covered 
with a thick layer of adhesive matter (see fig. C, 
which stands so that the layer of viscid matter is below) 
is produced on its opposite and embedded side into 
a short drum-like pedicel. This pedicel is continuous 
with the membranous portion of the disc and is formed 
of the same tissue. The caudicle of the pollinium is 
attached in a transverse direction to the embedded end 
of the pedicel, and its extremity is prolonged, as a bent 
rudimentary tail, just beyond the drum. The caudicle 
is thus united to the viscid disc in a very different 
maimer, and in a plane at right angles, to what occurs 
in the other British Orchids. *In the short drum- 
like pedicel, we have a small development of the long 
]>edioel of the' rostellum, which is so conspicntous in 
many Vandese, and which connects the viscid disc with 
the fene caudicles of the pollinia. 

The drum-lfke pedicel is of the highest importance,, 
not only by rendering the viscid disc more prominent 
mid more likely to stick to the face of an insect whilst 
inserting its proboscis into the nectary beneath the 
stigma* but on account of its power of contraction. 
The pollinia lie inclined backwards in their cells (see 
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fig. A), above and some way on each side of the stig- 
matic surface ; if attached in this position to the head 
of an insect, the insect might visit any number of 
flowers^, and no pollen would be left on the stigma. 
But observe what takes place : in a few secortds after the 
inner end of the drum-like pedicel has been removed 
from its embedded position and exposed to the air, one 
side of the drum contracts, and this contraction draws 
the thick end of the pollinium inwards, so that the 
caudicle and the viscid surface of the disc are no longer 
parallel, as they were at first, and as they are repre- 
sented in the section, fig. C. At the same time the 
drum rotates through nearly a quarter of a circle, and 
this moves the caudicle downwards, like the hand of 
a clock, depressing the thick end of the pollinium or 
mass of pollen-grains. Let us suppose the right-hand * 
disc to be affixed to the right side of an insect's face, 
and by the time required for the insect to visit 
another flower on another plant, the pollen-bearing 
end of the pollinium will have moved downwards 
and inwards, and will now infallibly strike the viscid 
surface of the stigma, situated in the middle of the 
ijower beneath and between the two anther-cells. 

The little rudimentary tail of the caudicle projecting * 
beyond the drum-like pedicel is an interesting point 
to those who believe in the modification of species ; 
for it shows us that the disc has been carried a little 
inwards, and that primordially the two discs stood even 
still further in advance of the stigma than they do 
$t present. We thus learn that the parent-form ap- 
proached in this respect the structure of that extra** 
ordinary Orchid, the Bonatea speciosa, of the Cape of 
Good Hope. . * 

The remarkable, length of the nectary, containing 
much free nectar, the white colour of the conspicuous 
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flowers, and the strong sweet odour emitted by them at 
night, all show that this plant depends for its fertilisa- 
tion on the larger nocturnal Lepidoptera. I have 
often found spikes with almost all the pollinia removed. 
From the lateral position and distance of the two 
viscid discs from each other, the same moth would 
generally remove only one pollinium at a time ; and 
in a spik$ which had not as yet been much visited, 
three flowers had both pollinia, and eight flowers had 
only One pbllinium removed. From the position of 
the discs it might have been anticipated that they 
would adhere to the side of the head or face of moths ; 
and Mr. Bond sent me a specimen of Hadena dentina 
with one eye covered and blinded by a disc, and a 
specimen of Phisia v. atireum witli a disc attached to 
the edge of the eye. Mr. Marshall* collected twenty 
specimens of Cucullia umbratica on an island in Der- 
wentwater, separated by half-a-mile of water from any 
spot where H. chlorantha grew nevertheless, seven of 
these moths had the pollinia of this Orchid affixed to 
their eyes. Although the discs are so adhesive that 
almost all the pollinia in a bunch of flowers which was 
carried in my hand and thus shaken were removed 
by adhering to the petals or sepals, yet it is certain 
that moths, probably the smaller species, often visit 
these* flowers without removing the pollinia; for on 
examining the discs of a large number o£*|>ollinia 
whilst still in their cells I found minute Lepido- 
ptercRis scales glued to them. 

The cause of the flowers of various kinds of Orchids, 
being constructed so that the pollinia are always 
affixed to the eyes or proboscides of Lepidoptera, and 
to \*he naked foreheads or proboscides of Hymenoptera, 


* ‘Nature/ Sept. 12 f J872, p 393. 
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no doubt is that the viscid discs cannot adhere to 
a scaly or very hairy surface; the scales themselves 
being easily detached. Variations in the structure of 
the floorer of an Orchid, unless they led to the viscid 
discs touching some part of the body of an insect 
where they would remain firmly attached, would be of 
no service, but an injury to the plant ; and consequently 
such variations would not be preserved and perfected. 

Habenaria bifolia, or Lesser Butterfly Orchis . — I am 
aware that this form and the last are considered by 
Mr. Bentham and by some other botanists as mere 
varieties of one another ; for it is said that intermediate 
gradations in the position of the viscid di§cs occur. 
But we shall immediatAy see that the two forms 
differ in a large number of other characters, not to 
mention general aspect and the stations inhabited, with 
which we are not here concerned. Should tfiese two 
forms be hereafter proved to graduate into each other, 
independently of hybridisation, it would be a remarkable 
case of variation ; and 1, for one, should be as much 
pleased as surprised at the fact, for these two forms 
certainly differ from one another more than do most 
species belonging to the same genus. 

The viscid discs of the Lesser Butterfly Orchis are 
oval, and face each other. They stand far closer 
together than in the last species ; so much so, th&t in 
the bud, when their surfaces are cellular, they almost 
touch. They are not placed so low down relatively to 
the mouth of the nectary. The viscid matter & of 
a somewhat different chemical nature, as shotfn by 
its much greater viscidity, if after having been long 
dried it is moistened, or" after being kept in weak 
spirits of wine. The drum-like pedicel can hardly C>e 
said to be present, but is represented by a longitudinal 
ridge, truncated at the end where the caudicle is 
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attached, and 
mentary tail. 

Fig. 12. 


B. 


Disc and caudicle of H. chlo- 
r ant ha, seen from above, 
with the drum-like pedicel 
fore-shortened. 

Disc and caudicle of H. hi - 
foti i, seen from above. 


there is hardly a vestige of the rudi- 
In fig. 12 the discs of both species, 
of the proper proportional 
sizes, are represented as seen 
vertically from above. The 
pollinia, after removal from 
their cells, undergo nearly the 
same movements as in the last 
species. In both forms the 
movement is well shown by 
removing a pollinium by the 
thick end with a pair of piu- 
cSrs, and holding it under the microscope, when the 
plane of the viscid disc will^be seen to move through 
an angle of at least forty-five degrees. The caudicles 
of the Lesser Butterfly Orchis are relatively very much 
shorter than in the other species; the little packets 
of pollen are shorter, whiter, and, in a mature flower, 
separate much more readily from one another. Lastly, 
the stigmatic surface is differently shaped, being more 
plainly tripartite, with two lateral prominences, situ- 
ated beneath the viscid discs. These prominences 
contract the mouth of the nectary, making it sub- 
quadrangular. Hence I cannot doubt that the Larger 
and Lesser Butterfly Orchids are distinct species, 
masked by close external similarity.* 

As soon as I„ had examined the preserfPspecies, 


# 

* According to* Dr. H. Muller, 
HabencCria or Platanfheta bifolia 
of English Authors is the P. sol- 
etitialie of Boenninghausen ; and 
lie fully agrees with me that it 
meat be ranked hs specifically 
distinct from P. chlorantha . Dr. 
MtiUer states that this latter 
species 1 is connected by a series 
of gradations with another form 


which in Germany is called P. 
bifolia. He gives a very full a id 
interesting Account of the varia- 
bility of these three forms of 
Platanthera, and of their structure 
in relation to their manner of fer- 
tilisation: 4 Verhandl. d. Nat. 
Verein. f. Pr. Bh. u. Westfal.’ 
Jabrg. xxv. III. Folge, v. Bd. pp. 
36 - 38 , 
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I felt convinced, from the position of the viscid discs, 
that it would be fertilised in a different manner from 
the Larger Butterfly Orchis ; and now, owing to the 
kindnesa-pf Mr. F. Bond, I have examined two moths, 
namely, Agrotis segetum and Anaitis plagiata , one with 
three pollinia, and the other with five pollinia, attached, 
not to the eyes and side of the face as in the last 
species, but to the base of the proboscis. ' I may 
remark that the pollinia of these twb species of Habe«* 
naria, when attached to moths, can be distinguished at 
a glance. 

Professor Asa Gray has described* the structure of 
no less than ten American species of Platanthera .* 
Most of them resemble in {heir manner of fertilisation 
the two British species ; but some of the species, in 
which the viscid discs do not stand far apart, have 
curious contrivances, such as a channelled labellum, 
lateral shields, &c., compelling moths to insert their 
proboscides directly in front. P. hookeri , on the other 
hand, differs in a very interesting manner : the two 
viscid discs stand widely separated from each other ; 
consequently a moth, unless of gigantic size, would be 
ab^e to suck the copious nectar without touching either 
disc ; but this risk is avoided in the following manner : 
— the central line of the stigma is prominent, and the 
labellum, instead of hanging down, as in most of the 
other species, is curved upwards, so th>at the front of 
the flower is made somewhat tubular and is divided 
into halves. Thus a moth is compelled to go to {he 
one or other side, and its face will almost certainly be 
brought into contact with one of the discs. The drum 
of the pollinium, when removed, contracts in thg 
same manner as I have described under P. chloranthd . 

* * American Journal of "Science/ vol. xxxiv. 1662, pp. 146, 259, 
and 424, and vol. xxxvi. 1863, p. 292. . 
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Professor Gray has seen a butterfly (Nisoniades) from 
Canada with a pollinium of this species attached to 
each eye. In the case of B.jlava * moths are compelled 
in a different manner to enter the nectary on one side. 
A narrow but strong protuberance, rising from the base 
of the labellum, projects upwards and backwards, so 
as almost to touch the column ; thus the moth, being 
forced to go to either side, is almost sure to withdraw 
one of the viscid 'discs. P. hyperborea and dilatdta 
have been regarded by some botanists as varieties of 
the same species ; and Professor Asa Gray says that 
he was formerly tempted to come to the same con- 
clusion; but on closer examination he finds, besides 
other characters, a remarkable physiological difference, 
namely, that P. dilatata , like its congeners, requires 
insect aid and cannot fertilise itself; whilst in P. 
hyperborea the pollen-masses commonly fall out of the 
anther-cells whilst the flower is very youngs or in bud, 
and thus the stigma is self-fertilised. Nevertheless, the 
various structures adapted for crossing are still present.* 
The genus Bonatea is closely allied to Habenaria, 
and includes plants having an extraordinary structure. 
Bonatea speciosa is an inhabitant of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and has been carefully described by Mr. Trimen ;t 
but it is impossible to explain its structure without 
drawings. It is remarkable from the manner in which 
the two stigmatic surfaces, as well as the two viscid 
discs, project far out in front of the flower, and from 
the complex nature of the labellum, which consists of 
seven, Qr probably of nine distinct parts all fused 

« 

* Mr. J. Mansel Weal© bas de- pfrllinia not undergoing any move- 
scribed (‘ Journ. Lin. Soc. Bat/ ment or change of position when 
vol. xiii. 1871, p. 47) the method of removed from their cases, 
fertilisation of two South African f ‘ *Fourn. Linn. Soc. Bot.’ vol, 

species of Habenaria : one of ix. 1865, p. 156. 
these is. remarkable from the 
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together. As in Platanthera jlava, there is a process 
at the base of the labellum which compels moths to 
enter the flower on either side. The nectary, accord- 
ing to Mr. Trimen and Mr. J. Mansel Weale, does not 
contain fifee nectar ; but the latter author believes 
that the tissue of which it is composed tastes sweet, so 
that moths probably penetrate it for the sake of the 
intercellular fluid. The pollinia are of astonishing 
length, and when removed from their cases hang down 
merely from the weight of the pollen-masses, and if 
attached to the head of an insect would be in a proper 
position for adhering to the stigma. Mr. Weale has 
likewise described some other South African specie* 
of Bonatea.* These differ from B . speciosa in having 
their nectaries full of nectar. He found a small 
butterfly, Pyrgus elmo, “ perfectly embarrassed by the 
number of pollinia of this Bonatea attached to its 
sternum.” But he does not specify whether the 
sternum was naked or covered with scales. 

The South African genera t>isa and Disperis are 
placed by Lindley in two sub-tribes of the Ophreae. 
The superb flowers of Visa grandijlora have been 
described and figured by Mr. Trimen.t The posterior 
sepal, instead of the labellum, is developed into a large 
nectary. In order that insects may reach the copiously 
stored nectar, they must insert their proboscides on 
either side of the column; and in accordance with 
this fact the viscid discs are turned outwards in an 
extraordinary manner. The pollinia are crooked., and 
when removed bend downwards from their own* weight, 
so that no movement is necessary for placing themselves 
in a proper position. Considering the large supply of 

* ‘ Joum. Linn. Soc. Bot* vol. t * Joum. Linn. Soc. Bot.* yoI. 
x. p. 470. vii. 1863, p. 144. 
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-nectar and that the flowers are very conspicuous, it 
ds remarkable that they are rarely visited by insects. 
Jffr. Trimen wrote to me in 1864 that he had lately 
examined seventy-eight flowers, and only twelve of 
these had one or both pollinia removed by insects, 
and only five had pollen on their stigmas. He does 
not know what insects occasionally fertilise the flowers ; 
but Mrs. Barber has more than once seen a large fly, 
allied to Bombylius, with the pollinia of Disci polygnoides 
attached to the base of its proboscis. Mr. Weale states* 
that D. macrantha differs from D. grandijlora and cornuta 
in producing plenty of seed, and is remarkable from 
often fertilising itself. This follows from “ a very slight 
jerk, when the flower is fully expanded, sufficing to 
eject the pollinia from their widely open anther-cases, 
and to bring them into contact with the stigma. 
This in nature is not un seldom the case, as I have 
repeatedly found many flowers thus fertilised.” He 
has, however, fio doubt that the flowers are likewise 
cross-fertilised by nocturnal insects. Ife adds that 
X>. grandijlora in being so seldom fertilised by insects 
offers a case like that of Ophrys mnscifera ; whilst 
2>. macrantha in being often self-fertilised closely cor- 
responds with Ophrys apifera ; but this latter species 
seems to be invariably self-fertilised. 

Lastly, Mr. Weale has described, t as far as he could 
make out, the manner in which a species**# Disperis 
is fertilised by the aid of insects. It deserves notice 
that the labellum and two lateral sepals of this plant 
secrete nectar. 

We have now finished with the Ophreae ; but before 
•passing on to the following tribes, I will recapitulate 

* 1 Journ. Linn. Soc. Bot.* vol. - + * Joum. Linn Soc. Bot.* vol. 

xiii, 1871, p. 45. xiii. 1871, p. 42. 
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the chief facts with respect to the movements of the 
pollinia, all due to the nicely regulated contraction of 
that small portion of membrane (together with the 
pedicel in the case of Habenaria) lying between the 
layer oiTball of adhesive matter and the extremity of 
the caudicle. In a few cases, however, as with some 
of the species of Disa and Bonatea, the caudicles when 
removed from their cells do not undergo any movement ; 
the weight of the pollen-masses sufficing to depress 
them into a proper petition. In most of the species of 
Orchis the stigma lies directly beneath the anther-cells, 
and the pollinia simply move vertically downwards. 
In Orchis pyramidalis there are two lateral and inferior 
stigmas, and the pollinia move downwards and outwards, 
diverging to the proper angle, so as to strike the two 
lateral stigmas. In Gymnadenia the pollinia move 
only downwards, bnt they are adapted for striking the 
lateral stigmas, by being attached to the upper lateral 
surfaces of the proboscides of ' Lepidoptera. In Nigri- 
tella they move upwards, but this depends merely oil 
their being always affixed to the lower side of the 
proboscis. In Habenaria the stigmatic surface lies 
beneath and between the two widely-separated anther- 
jjells, and the pollinia here converge, instead of diverg- 
ing as in Orchis pyrjxmidalis , and likewise move down- 
wards. A poet might imagine that whilst the pollinia 
were borne through the air from flower to flower, 
adhering to an insect’s body, they voluntarily ami 
eagerly placed themselves in that exact position,^ in 
which alone they could hope to gain thfeir wish anct 
perpetuate their race. * * 
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CHAPTER III. 

ARETHUSEJE. 

Cepha lan th era gi and i flora; rostellum aborted ; early penetration of tlft 
pollen-tubes ; case of imperfect self-fertilisation ; cross-fertilisation 
effected by insects which gnaw the labelluin— Cephalnnthera entd- 
iolia — Pogonia — Pterostylis and other Austialian orchids with the 
labellum sensitive to a touch — Vanilla — Sobralia. 

Ceplialanthera gran diflora . — This Orchid is remark- 
able from not possessing a rostellum, which is so 
eminently characteristic of the order. The stigma is 
large, and the anther stands above it. The pollen 
is extremely friable and readily adheres to any object. 
The grains are tied together by a few weak elastic 
threads ; but they are not cemented together, so as to 
form compound pollen-grains, as in almost all other 
Orchids.* In this latter character and in the complete 
abortion of the rostellum we have evidence of degrada- 
tion ; and Cephalanthera appears to me like a degraded 
Epipactis, a member of theNeotteoe, to be described in 
the next chapter. 

The anther opens whilst the flower is in bud and 
partly expels the pollen, which stands in two nearly 
freg upright pillars, each nearly divided longitudinally 
into halves. • These subdivided pillars rest against or 
e\en overhang the upper square edge of the stigma, 
which rises to about one-third of their height (see front 


* This separation of the grains by Lindley in his magnificent 
was observed, and is represented, * Illustrations of Orchidaceous 
by Bauer in the plate published Plants.* 
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view B, and side view C, in fig. 13). Whilst the flower 
is still in bad, the pollen-grains which rest against title 
upper sharp edge of the stigma (but not those in the 
upper or lower parts of the mass) emit a multitude of 


Fig. 1.1. 



Cl.PHAL.AN rilLRA. GRANIill LORA. 


a. author ; in the front view, B, 
the two cells with the included 
pollen are seen 

o. one of the two Literal rudimen- 

tary anthers, or auricles. 

p. masses of pollen, 
s. stigma. 

L distal portion of the label lum. 


A. Oblique view of perfect flower, 

when fully expanded. 

B. Front view of column, with all 

the petals and sepals removed. 

C. Side view of column, with all the 

sepals and petals removed ; the 
narrow pillars of pollen # (p) 
between the jfnther and stigma 
can just be seen. , 


tubes ; and these deeply penetrate the stigmatic tissue. 
After this period the stigma bends a little forward, anfl 
the result is that the two friable pillars of pollen are 
drawn a little forward and stand almost completely frep 

a 
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from the anther-cells, being tied to the edge of the 
stigma and supported by the penetration of the pollen- 
tubes. Without this support the pillars would soon fall 
down. 

The flower stands upright, with the lower part of 
the labellum turned up parallel to the column (fig. A). 
The tips of the lateral petals never become separated ;* 
so that the pillars of pollen are protected from the 
wind, and as the £ower stands upright they do not 
fall down from their own weight. These are points of 
much importance to the plant, as otherwise the pollen 
would have been blown or fallen down and been 
pasted. The labellum is formed of two portions ; when 
the flower is mature, the small triangular distal portion 
turns down at right angles to the basal portion ; and 
thus offers a small landing-place for insects in front 
of the triangular entrance, situated half-way up the 
alrapst tubular flower. After a short time, as soon as 
the flower is fully fertilised, the small distal portion 
of the labelhim rises up, shuts the triangular door, and 
again perfectly encloses the organs of fructification. 

Although I have often searched for nectar within the 
cup of the labellum, I have never found even a trace. 
The terminal portion of the labellum is frosted with 
globular papillae of an orange colour, and within the* 
cup there are several transversely wrinkled, longi- 
tudinal ridges of a darker orange tint. These ridges 
are often gnawed by some animal, and 1 lift r e found 
minute, bitten-off fragments lying within the base of the 
cup. In th& summer of 1862 the flowers were visited 
less frequently by insects than is usual, as shown by 
the unbroken state of the pollen-masses ; nevertheless, 

c - 

« 

* Bauer fibres the flowers say is that I have not seen them 
much more widely expunde 1 thnn in lh$ condition, 
is here represented : all that I c iu 
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out of seventeen flowers which were examined one day, 
five had their ridges gnawed, and on the next day, 

* seven out of nine other flowers were in this state. As 
there was no appearance of slime, I do not believe 
that the^ had been attacked by slugs; but whether 
they had been gnawed by winged insects, which alone 
would be effectual for cross-fertilisation, I know not. 
The ridges had a taste like that of the labellum of 
cel*tain Vandeae, in which tribe (as *we shall hereafter 
see) this part of the flower is often gnawed by insects. 
Cephalanthera is the only British Orchid, as far as I 
have observed, which attracts insects, by thus offering 
to them solid food. 

The early penetration of the stigma by a multitude 
of pollen-tubes, w hich were traced far dowm the stigmatic 
tissue, apparently gives us another case, like that of the 
Bee Ophrys, of perpetual self-fertilisation. I was much 
surprised at this fact, and asked myself : Why does the 
distal portion of the labelluin open for a short period ? 
what is the use of the great mass of pollen above and 
below that layer of grains, the tubes of which alone 
penetrate the upper edge of the stigma ? The stigma 
has^a large flat viscid surface ; and during several years 
I have almost invariably found masses of pollen adher- 
ing to its surface, and the friable pillars by some means 
broken down. It occurred to me that, although the 
flowers stand upright, and the pillars are well pro- 
tected from the wind, yet that the pollen-masses might 
♦ultimately topple over from their own weight, and So 
fall on the stigma, thus completing the act of self-fer- 
tilisation. Accordingly, I covered with a net a plant 
having four buds, and examined the flowers as soon as 
they had withered ; the broad stigmas of tliree of them* 
were perfectly free froqa pollen, but a little had fallen 
on one comer of the fourth. With the exception of 

G 2 # 
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the summit of one pillar in this latter flower, all the 
other pillars still stood upright and unbroken, I looked 
at the flowers of some surrounding plants, and every- 
where found, as I had so often done before, broken-down 
pillars and masses of pollen on the stigmas. 

From the usual state of the pillars of pollen, as 
weH as from the gnawed condition of the ridges on the 
labellum, it may be safely inferred that insects of some 
kind visit the flowers, disturb the pollen, and leSve 
masses of it on the stigmas. We thus see that the 
turning down of the distal portion of the labellum, by 
which a temporary landing-place and an open door are 
• afforded, — the upturned labellum, by which the flower 
is made tubular so that insects are compelled to crawl 
close by the stigmatic surface, — the pollen readily 
cohering to any object, and standing in friable pillars 
protected from the wind, — and, lastly, the large masses 
of pollen above and below that layer of grains, the 
tubes of which alone penetrate the edge of the stigma, — 
are all co-ordinated structures, far from useless ; and 
they would be quite useless if these flowers were always 
self-fertilised. 

To ascertain how far the early penetration of the 
upper edge of the stigma by the tubes of those grains 
which rest on it, is effectual for fertilisation, I covered 
up a plant, just before the flowers opened, and removed 
the thin net as soon as they had begun to ^£her. From 
long experience I am sure that this temporary cover- 
ing could .not have injured their fertility. The foui; 
covered flowers produced seed-capsules as fine in ap- 
pearance as those on any of the surrounding plants. 
t When ripe, I gathered them, and likewise capsules 
1 from several of the surrounding plants, growing under 
similar conditions, and weighed. the seed in a chemical 
balance. The seeds from the four capsules on the 
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uncovered plants weighed 1*5 grain; whilst those 
Jrom an equal number of capsules on the covered plant 
weighed under 1 grain ; but this does not give a fair 
idea of ,4he relative difference of their fertility, for I 
observed that a great number of the seeds from the 
covered plant consisted of minute and shrivelled husks. 
Accordingly I mixed the seeds well together, and took 
foty little lots from one heap and four little lots from 
the other heap, and, having soaked them in water, com- 
pared them under the microscope : out of forty seeds 
from the uncovered plants there were only four bad 
ones, whereas out of forty seeds from the covered-up 
plants there were at least twenty-seven bad ; so that * 
there were nearly seven times as many bad seeds from 
the covered plants, as from those left free to the access 
of insects. 

We may therefore conclude that this orchid is 
constantly self-fertilised, although in a very imperfect 
manner ; but this would be highly useful to the plant, 
if insects failed to visit the flowers. The penetra- 
tion of the pollen-tubes, however, is apparently even 
more serviceable by retaining the pillars of pollen in 
their proper places, so that insects, in crawling into the 
flowers, may get dusted with pollen. Self-fertilisation 
also may, perhaps, be aided by insects, carrying pollen 
from the same flower on to tne stigma ; but an insect 
thus smeared with pollen could hardly fail likewise to 
cross the flowers on other plants. From the relative 
' position of the parts, it seems indeed probable (but I 
omitted to prove this by the early removal of the 
anthers, so as to observe whether pollen was brought 
to the stigma from other flowers) that an insect wouldj 
more frequently get dusted by crawling out of a flower 
than by crawling into* one ; and this would of course 
facilitate a cross between distinct individuals. .Hence 
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Ceph&lanthera offers only a partial exception -to the 
rule that the flowers of Orchids are generally fertilised, 
by pollen from another plant. 

Cephalan thera ensifolia. — According to Delpino,* the 
flowers of this species are visited by insects, as shown 
by the removal of the pollen-masses. He believes that 
this is effected by their bodies being first rendered sticky 
by means of the stigmatic secretion. It is not cigar 
whether the flowers also fertilise themselves. Each 
pollen-mass is divided into two, instead of being merely 
sub-divided, so that there are four distinct pollen-masses. 

Pogonia ophioglossoides . — The flowers of this plant, 
*an inhabitant of the United States, resemble, as 
described by Mr. Seudder, t those of Cephalanthera in 
not having a rostellum, and in the pollen-masses not 
being furnished with caudicles. The pollen consists of 
powdery grains not united by threads. Self-fertilisation 
seems to be effectually prevented ; and the flowers on 
distinct plants must intercross, for each plant generally 
bears only a single flower. 

Pterostylis tridlifolia and longifolia. — I may here 
briefly mention some Orchids, inhabitants of Australia 
and New Zealand, which are included by Lindley in 
the same family of the Arethuseae with Cephalanthera 
and Pogonia, and are remarkable* from their labella 
being extremely sensitive or irritable. Two of the 
petals and one of the sepals form a hood wbfBh encloses 
tlje column, as may be seen at A in the accompanying 
figure of Pterostylis longifolia . 

The distal portion of the labellum affords a landing- 
place for insects, in nearly the same manner as with 
cCephalanthera ; but when this organ is touched it 
rapidly springs up, carrying with it the touching insect, 

• • Ult. Osservaz. sulla Dioo- t ‘ Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. 9 
gamia,’ part ii. 1875, p. 149. vol. ix. 1863, p. 162. 
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which is thus temporarily imprisoned within the other- 
wise almost completely closed flower. The lubellum 


Jig 14 



Pterostyub longifolia. (Copied from Mi R D Hitzgorild’i ‘Austi ilnn 

Oichids *) 


A flpwer in its natuial state • the 
outline of the column u dimlj 
seen within 

B Flowci with the near lateral 
petal removed, showing the 


column with its two shjplds 
and the labelljim in the position 
which it occupies afltei having 
been touched • 


remains shut from half an hour to one hour and "a 
half, and on reopenyig is again sensitive to a touch. 
Two membranous shields project on each side of the 
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upper part of 'the column, with their edges meeting 
in front, as may be seen in fig. B. In this drawing 
the petal on the 'Hear side has been cut away, and 
the l&bellum is represented in the position which it 
assumes after -having been touched. As soon as the 
labellum has thus risen, an imprisoned insect cannot 
escape except by crawling through the narrow passage 
formed by the two projecting 'shields. In thus escaping 
it ca ik hardly fail ‘to remove the pollinia, as, before 
coming into contact with them, its body will have been 
smeared with the viscid matter of the rostellum. On 
being imprisoned in another flower, and on again escap- 
ing by the same passage, it will almost certainly leave 
at least one of the four pollen-masses on the adhesive 
stigma, and thus fertilise the flower. 

All that I have here* said is taken from the admir- 
able description given by Mr. Cheeseman * of Pterostylis 
trullifolia ; but I have copied the figure of P. lonyi folia 
from Mr* Fitzgerald’s great work on the Australian 
Orchids, as it shows plainly the relation of all the parts. 

Mr. Cheeseman placed insects within several flowers 
of P. trullifolia , and saw them afterwards crawl out, 
generally with pollinia attached to their backs. He 
also proved the importance of the irritable labellum 
by removing it from twelve flowers*whilst young, and 
in this case insects which entered the flowers would not 
have been compelled to crawl out through thV» passage ; 
and not one of these flowers produced a capsule. The 
flowers seemjto be frequented exclusively by £>iptera ; 
but what # attraction they present is not known, as they 
do not secrete nectar. Mr. Cheeseman believes that 
hardly a’ quarter of the flowers produce capsules ; not- 
withstanding that on one occasion he examined 110 

* 4 Transact New Zealand Institute,’ volt v. 1873, p. 352 ; and vol, 
Vii p. 351* 
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flowers in a withered condition, and seventy-one of these 
had pollen on their stigmas,- and only twenty-eight- had 
all four pollinia still within their anthers* All the 
New Zealand species bear solitary flowers, so that dis- 
tinct plants cannot fail to be intercrossed. I may add 
that Mr. Fitzgerald also placed a small beetle on the 
labellum of P. longifolia , which was instantly carried 
into the flower and imprisoned ; afterwards he saw 
it crawl out with two pollinia attached to itif back. 
Nevertheless he doubts, from reasons which seem to 
me quite insufficient, whether the sensitiveness of the 
labellum is not as great a disadvantage as an advan- 
tage to the plant. 

Mr. Fitzgerald has described another Orchid belong- 
ing to the same sub-tribe, Caladenia dhnorpha , which 
has an irritable labellum. lie kept a plant in liis room, 
and says ; “ A house-fly lighting on the lip was carried 
by its spring against the column, and becoming en- 
tangled in the gluten of the stigma, and struggling to 
escape, removed the pollen from the anther and smeared 
it on the stigma.” lie adds, “ Without some such aid 
the species of this genus never produce seed.” But 
from the analogy of other Orchids we may feel sure 
that insects usually behave very differently from the 
fly which he saw" caught on the stigma, and no doubt 
they carry the pollen-masses from plant to plant. The 
labellum of another Australian genus, Calccna, one of 
the Aretliusece, is said by Dr. Hooker * to be irritable ; 
so that when touched by an insect it shute up suddenly 
against the column, and temporarily encloses its prey 
as it were within a box. The labellum is covered by 
curious papillae, which, as far as Mr. Fitzgerald b®s 
seen, are not gnawed by insects. 1 


4 Flora of Tasmania,* yoI. ii. p. 17. 
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Mr. Fitzgerald describes .and figures several other 
genera, and states with respect to Acianthus fornicatus 
and eassertus that neither species produce seeds it* 
protected from insects, but are easily fertilised by 
pollen placed on their stigmas. Mr. Cheeseman * has 
witnessed the fertilisation of Acianthus ainclairii in 
New Zealand, the flowers of which are incessantly 
visited by Diptera, without wfiose aid the pollinia ar$ 
never removed, Otlt of eighty-seven flowers borne 
by fourteen plants, no less than seventy-one matured 
capsules. This plant according to the same observer 
exhibits one remarkable peculiarity, namely, that the 
pollen-masses are attached to the rostellum by means 
of the exserted pollen-tubes, which serve as a caudicle ; 
and the pollen-masses are thus removed together with 
the rostellum, which is viscid, when the flowers are 
visited by insects. The flowers of the allied Cyrto- 
stylis are also much frequented by insects, but the 
pollinia are not so regularly removed as those of the 
Acianthus ; and with Corysanthes, only five out of 200 
flowers produced capsules. 

The Vanillidse according to Lindley form a sub- 
tribe of the Arethusese. The large tubular flowers of 
Va/rviUa aromatica are manifestly adapted to be ferti- 
lised by insects ; and it is known that when this plant 
is cultivated in foreign countries, for instance in Bour- 
bon, Tahiti, and the East Indies, it fails ^produce 
its aromatic pods unless artificially fertilised. This 
fact € shows th&t some insect in its American home is 
specially adapted for the work ; and that the insects 
of the above-named tropical regions, where the Vanilla 
flourishes*, either do not visit the flowers, though they 
sefcrete an abundance . of nectar, or do not visit them 


* * Transact New Zealand Institute,’ vol. vii. 1875, p. 849. 
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in the proper manner.* 1 will mention only two pecu- 
liarities in the structure of the flowers: the anterior 
part of the pollen-masses is semi-waxy and the posterior 
part v ^ome what friable ; the grains are not cemented 
together into compound grains, and the single grains 
are not united by fine elastic threads but by viscid 
matter; this matter would aid in causing the pollen 
# to adhere to an insect, but I should have thought that 
such aid was superfluous, as the viscid rostellum is 
well developed. The other peculiarity is that the 
labellum, in front of the stigma, and some way beneath 
it, is furnished with a stiff hinged brush, formed of a 
series of combs one over the other, which point down- 
wards. This structure would allow an insect to crawl 
easily into a flower, but would compel it whilst re- 
treating to press close against the column ; and in 
doing so it would remove the pollen-masses, leaving 
them on the stigma of the next flower which was 
visited. 

The genus Sobralia is allied to Vanilla, and Mr. 
Cavendish Browne informs me that he saw a large 
humble-bee enter a flower of S. macrantJui in his 
hothouse, and when it crawled out it held the two 
large pollen-masses firmly fixed to its back, nearer to 
the tail than to the head. The bee then looked about, 
and seeing no other flower re-entered the same one of 


* For Bourbon see ‘Bui. Soc. 
Bot. de France/ tom. i. 1854. p. 
290. For Tahiti Bee H. A. Tilley, 
4 Japan, the Amonr, &e./ 1861, p. 
375. For the East Indies see 
Mnrren in ‘Annals and Mag. of 
Nat. Hist.’ 1839, vol. iii. p. 6. I 
may give an analogous but more 
striking case from Mr Fitzgerald, 
who says 44 that SarcochUus par- 
viflorus (one of the Vandeee) pro- 
duces capsules not unfrequently 


in the Blue Mountains of New 
South Wales; removed# from 
thence to Sydney, a number of 
plants, though flowering well, have 
not borne any seed £f left to them- 
selves, though invariably fertile 
when the pollen-mafcses were re- 
moved and placed on the stigifta.” 
Yet the Blue Mountains are less 
than one hundred miles distant 
from Sydney. 
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the Sobralia, but quickly retreated, leaving the pollen- 
masses on the stigma, with the viscid discs alone 
adhering to its back. The nectar of this Guatemala 
Orchid seemed too powerful for our British bee, for it 
stretched out its legs and lay for a time as if dead on 
the labellum, but afterwards recovered. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

KEOTTEJE. 

0 Epipaetis palu stria ; curious shape of the labellum and its importauce 
in the fructification of the flower — Other species of iSpipactis — 
Epipogium — Goodyera repens — Spiranthes autumn^lis; perfect 
adaptation by which the pollen of a younger flower is carried to the 
stigma of an older flower on another plant — Listera ovata; sensi- 
tiveness of the rostcllum; explosion of viscid matter; action of 
insects ; perfect adaptation of the several organs — Listera corduta — 
Ncottia nidus-avia; its fertilisation. effected in the Bame manner as 
in Liibteia — -Thelyroitra, self-fertile. 

We have now arrived at a third tribe, the Neottete of 
Bindley, which includes several British genera. These * 
present many interesting points with respect to their 
structure and manner of fertilisation. 

The Neottem have a free anther standing behind the 
stigma. Their pollen-grains are tied together by fine 
elastic threads, which partially cohere and project at 
the upper end of the pollen-mass, being there attached 
^witli some exceptions) to the back of the rostellum. 
Consequently the pollen-masses have no true and dis- 
tinct eaudicles. In one genus alone (Goodyera) the 
pollen-grains are collected into packets as in Orchis. 
Epipaetis and Goodyera agree pretty closely in their 
manner of fertilisation with the Ophrea?, but aretmore 
simply organised. Spiranthes comes ifnder the same 
category, but has been differently modified in some 
respects. J * 

Epipaetis palustris* — The lower part of the ltfrge 

* I am much indebted to Mr. ing me fresh specimens of this 
A. G. More, of Bembridge, iu the beautiful Oichis. 

Isle of Wight, for i epeatedly send- > 
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a. anther, with the two open cells 
seen in the front view D. 
a\ rudimentary anther, or auricle, 
referred to in a future chapter. 

r. rostellum. • 

s. stigma. 

/. labelium. * 

A. Side view of^ flower, with the 

lower s£pals removed, in its 
< natural position. 

B. Side view of flovfer, with the 

distal portion of the labelium 
depressed, as if by the weight 
of an insect. 

C Side vie\V of flower, somewhat 


enlarged, with |dl the sepaK 
and petals remolTO, excepting 
the labelium, of which the 
near side has been cut away ; 
the massive anther is seen to 
be of large size. 

Front view of column, somewhat 
enlarged, with all the sepals 
and petals removed : the ros- 
tellum has sunk down a little 
in the specimen figured, and 
ought to have stood higher, 
so is to hide more of the 
anther-cells. 
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stigma is bilobed and projects in front of the column 
(see 8 in the side and frdnt views, C, D, fig. 15). On 
its square summit a single, nearly globular rostellum 
is seated. The anterior face of the rostellum (r, C, D) 
projects a little beyond the surface of the upper part of 
the stigma, and this is of importance. In the early bud 
the rostellum consists of a friable mass of cells, with the 
exterior surface rough : these superficial cells undergo 
a great change during development, and become con- 
verted into a soft, smooth, highly elastic membrane or 
tissue, so excessively tender that it can be penetrated 
by a human hair; when thus penetrated, or when 
slightly rubbed, the surface becomes milky and in some 
degree viscid, so that the pollen-grains adhere to it. 
In some cases, though I observed this more plainly in 
Epipactis latifolia . the surface of the rostellum appa- 
rently becomes milky and viscid without having been 
touched. This exterior soft elastic membrane forms 
a cap to the rostellum, and is internally lined with a 
layer of much more adhesive matter which, when ex- 
posed to the air, dries in from five to ten minutes. 
By a slight upward and backward push with any object, 
the whole cap, with its viscid lining, is removed with 
the greatest ease ; a minute square stump, the basis 
of the rostellum, being alone left on the summit of the 
stigma. 

In the bud-state the anther stands quite free behind 
the rostellum and stigma; it opens longitudinally 
whilst the flower is still unexpanded, and exposes*the 
two oval pollen-masses, which now lie loose in their 
cells. The pollen consists of spherical granules, co- 
hering in fours, but not affecting each other** shapes : 
and these compound grains are tiod together by ftfie 
elastic threads. The threads are collected into bundles 
extending longitudinally along the middle line of the 
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front ofeach pollinium, where it comes into contact 
with the back of the uppermost part of the rostellum. 
From the ^number of these threads this middle line 
looks brovm, and each pollen-mass here shows a 
tendency to divide longitudinally into halves. In all 
these respects there is a close general resemblance to 
the pollinia of the Ophreae. 

The line where the parallel threads are the most 
numerous is the line of greatest strength ; elsewhere 
the pollen-masses are extremely friable, so that large 
portions can easily be broken off. In the bud-state 
the rostellum is curved a little backwards, and is 
pressed against the recently-opened anther ; and the 
above-mentioned slightly projecting bundles of threads 
become firmly attached to the posterior flap of the 
membranous cap of the rostellum. The point of attach- 
ment lies a little beneath the summit of the pollen- 
masses ; but the exact point is somewhat variable, for 
I have met with specimens in which the attachment 
was one-fifth of the length of the pollen-masses from 
their summits. This variability is so far interesting, 
as it is a step leading to the structure of the Ophreae, 
in which the confluent threads, or caudicles, always 
spring from the lower ends of the pollen-masses. After 
the pollinia are firmly attached by their threads to 
the back of the rostellum, the rostellum bends a little 
forwards, and this partly dr&ws tlfe pollinia^ut of the 
anther-cells. The upper end of the anther consists of a 
blimt, solid point, not including pollen ; this blunt point 
projects sligfhtly beyond the face of the rostellum, 
which circumstance, as we shall see, is important. 

The flowers stand out (fig. A) almost horiozontally 
ffcom the stem. The labellum is curiously shaped, as 
may be seen in the drawings : p the distal half, which 
projects beyond the other petals and forms an excellent 
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landing-place for insects, joined to the basal half by 
a narrow hinge, and naturally (fig* A) is turned a little 
upwards, so that its edges pass within the edges of the 
basal portion. So flexible and elastic is the hinge that 
the height of even a fly, a* Mir. More informs me, 
depresses the distal portion ; it is represented in fig. B 
in this state ; but when the weight is removed it 
instantly springs up to its former position (fig. A), and 
with its curious medial ridges partly closes the entrance 
into the flower. The basal portion of the labellum forms 
a cup, which at the proper time is filled* with nectar. 

Now let us see how' all the parts, which I have been 
obliged to describe in detail, act. When I first ex- 
amined these floVers I was much perplexed : trying in 
the same manner as I should have done with a true 
Orchis, I slightly pushed the protuberant rostellum 
downwards, and it was easily ruptured ; some of the 
viscid matter was withdrawn, but the pollinia remained 
in their cells. Reflecting on the structure of the 
flower, it occurred to me that an insect in entering one 
in order to suck the nectar, would depress the distal 
portion of the labellum, and consequently would not 
touch the rostellum ; but that, when within the flower, 
it would be almost compelled, from the springing up 
of this distal half of the labellum, to rise a little up- 
wards and back out parallel to the stigma. I then 
brushed tho rostellum lightly upwards and backwards 
with the end of a feather and other such objects ; and 
it was pretty to see how easily the mernbranous cap 
of the rostellum came off, and how well from its elas- 
ticity it fitted any object, whatever its shape might be, 
and how firmly it clung to the object owing to thp 
viscidity of its under surface. Large masses of pollen, 
adhering by the elastic threads to the cap of the ros- 
tellum wore at the same timo withdrawn. 
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Nevertheless the pollen-masses were not removed 
nearly so cleanly as those whic& had been naturally 
removed by insects* I tried dozens of flowers, always 
with the same imperfect result* It then occurred to 
me, that an insect in backing out of the flower would 
naturally push with some part of its body against the 
blunt and projecting upper end of the anther, which 
overhangs the stigmatic surface- Accordingly I so 
held a brush that, whilst brushing upwards against the 
rostellum, I pushed against the blunt solid end of the 
anther (see fig* C) ; this at once eased the pollinia, and 
they were withdrawn in an entire state- At last I 
understood the mechanism of the flower. 

The large anther stands above # and behind the 
stigma, forming an angle with it (fig. C), so that the 
pollinia when withdrawn by an insect would adhere 
*to its head or body in a position fitted to strike the 
sloping stigmatic surface as soon as another flower 
was visited. Hence we have not here, or in any of 
the Neottese, that movement of depression so common 
with the pollinia of the Ophreoe. When an insect 
with the pollinia attached to its batik or head enters 
another flower, the easy depression of the distal portion 
of the labeHum, probably plays an important part ; for 
the pollen-masses are extremely friable, and if they 
were struck against the tips of the petals much of the 
pollen would be lost ; but as it is, an oppa gangway 
is offered, and the viscid stigma, with its low r er pro- 
tuberant pqjt lying in front, is the first object against 
which the pollen-masses projecting forwards from the 
insect’s head or back would naturally strike. I may 
jadd that in one large lot of flower-spikes, a great 
'inajority of the pollinia had been naturally and 
cleanly removed* . • 

In order to ascertain whether I was right in believing 
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that the distal hinged portion of the iabellum was of 
importance in the fertilisation of the flowers, I asked 
Mr. More to remove this part from some young flowers, 
and to mark them. He tried the experiment on eleven 
lowers, three of which did not produce seed-capsules ; 
but this may have been accidental. Of the eight 
capsules which were produced, two contained about as 
irymy seeds as those from unmutilated flowers on the 
same plant ; but six capsules contained much fewer 
seeds. Most of the seeds were well-formed. These 
experiments, as far as they go, support the view that 
the distal part of the Iabellum is of importance in 
causing insects to enter and leave the flowers in the 
best manner for their fertilisation. 

Since the appearance of the first edition of this book, 
my son William has observed for me this Epipactis in 
the Isle of Wight. Hive-bees seem to be the chief 
agents m fertilisation ; for he saw them visit about a 
score of flowers, and many hud pollen-masses attached 
to their foreheads, just above tin mandibles. 3 had 
supposed that insects always crawled into the flowers ; 
but liive-bees are too large to do this; they always 
cltoig, whilst sucking the nectar, to the distal and 
hinged half of the Iabellum, which was thus pressed 
downwards. Owing to this part being elastic and 
tending to spring up, the bees, as they left the flow ers, 
seemed to fly rather upwards ; and this favoured, in 
the manner previously explained, the complete with- 
drawal of the pollen-masses, quite as woll as if the 
insects had crawled, in an upward direction, out of 
the flower. Perhaps the upward movement may not 
be so necessary in all cases as T had supposed ; for ? 
judging from the manner in which the pollen-masses 
were attached to the hive-bees, the back part of their 
heads could hardly fail to press against and lift.up the 

H 2 
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blunt, solid, upper end of the anther, thus freeing the 
pollen-masses. Various other insects besides hive-bees 
visit the flowers. My son saw several large flies (Sar- 
eophaga carnosa) haunting them ; but they did not 
enter in so neat and regular a manner as the hive-bees ; 
nevertheless two had pollen-masses attached to their 
foreheads. Several smaller flies {Coelopa frigida) were 
also seen entering and leaving the flowers, with pollpn- 
masses adhering rather irregularly to the dorsal surface 
of the thorax. Three or four distinct kinds of Hymen- 
optera (one of small size being Crabro brevis) likewise 
visited the flowers ; and three of these Hymenoptera 
had pollen-masses attached to their backs. Other still 
more minute Diptera, Coleoptera, tpid ants were seen 
sucking the nectar ; but these insects appeared to be 
too small to transport the pollen-masses. It is re- 
markable that some of the foregoing insects should 
visit the flowers ; for Mr. F. Walker informs me that 
the Sarcophaga frequents decaying animal matter, and 
the Coelopa haunts seaweed, occasionally settling on 
flowers. The Crabro also, as I hear from Mr. F. Smith, 
collects small beetles (Ilalticae) for provisioning its 
nest. It is equally remarkable, seeing how many 
kinds of insects visit this Epipactis, that although my 
son watched hundreds of plants for some hours on three 
occasions, not a single humble-bee alighted on a flower, 
though many were flying about. ^ 

m Epipactis latifolia . — This species agrees with the 
last in most respects. The rostellum, however, projects 
considerably further beyond the face of the stigma, 
and the blunt upper end of the anther less so. The 
oviscid matter lining the elastic cap of the rostellum 
takes a longer time to get dry. The upper petals and 
sepals are more widely expanded than in E. palustris : 
the distal portion of the labellum is smaller, and is 
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firmly united to the basal •portion (fig. 16 ), so that it 
is not flexible and elastic ; it apparently serves only as 
a landing-place for insects. The fertilisation of this 
species depends simply on an insect striking in an 
upward and backward direction the highly-protuberant 
rostellum, which it would be apt to do when retreating 
from the flower after having sucked the copious nectar 


Fig. 10. 



EPIPACTIS LATIFOLIA. 

Flower viewed sideways, with all the sepals and petals removed, except the 

Cabell uni. 


a. anther. s. i-tigma. 

r. rostellum. /. labelluin. 

in the cup of the labelluin. Apparently it is not at 
all necessary that the insect should push upwards the 
blunt upper end of the anther ; at least I found that 
the pollinia could be removed easily by simply drag- 
ging off the cap of the rostellum in an upward or 
backward direction. 

As some plants grew close to my house, I have besn 
able to observe here and elsewhere theif manner of 
fertilisation during several years. Although hive-bees 
and- humble-bees of many kinds were constantly flying 
over the plants, I fiever saw a bee or any Dipterous 
insect visit the flowers ; but in Germany Sprengel 
caught a fly with thd pollinia of this plant attached 
to its back. On the other hand I have repeatedly 
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observed the common wasp (Vespa sylvestris ) sucking 
the nectar out of the o 2 >en cup-shaped labellum. I 
thus saw the act of fertilisation effected by the pollen- 
masses being removed by the wasps, and afterwards 
carried attached to their foreheads to other flowers. 
Mr. Oxenden also informs me that a large bed of 
E. purpurata (w liich is considered by some botanists to 
be a distinct species, and by others a variety) was fre- 
quented by “ swarms of wasps.” It is very remarkable 
that the sweet nectar of this Epipactis should not be 
attractive to any kind of bee. If wasps were to become 
extinct in any district, so probably would the Epipactis 
lati/olia . 

To show how effectually the flowers are fertilised, I 
may add that during the wet and cold season of I860 a 
friend in Sussex examined five spikes bearing eighty-five 
expanded flowers ; of these, fifty-three had the j>ollinia 
removed, and thirty-two had them in place : but as 
many of the latter were immediately beneath the buds, 
a larger number would almost certainly have been 
afterwards remowed. In Devonshire 1 found a spike 
with nine open flowers, and the pollinia in all were re- 
moved with one exception, and in this case a fly,® too 
small to remove the pollinia, had become glued to tho 
rostellum, and had there miserably perished. 

3 )r. H. Muller has published * some interesting 
observations on the difference in structure t!hd manner 
ofi fertilisation, as w 7 ell as on the intermediate forms 
between Epipactis t rubiginosa, microphy/Ha , and viridi - 
flora . The latter species is remarkable for the absence 
of a rostellum, and for being regularly self-fertilised. 
•Self-fertilisation here follows from the incoherent 
pollen-grains in the lower part of the pollen-masses 

* ‘Veihandl. d. Nat. Vcr, f. Wc&tfal/ Jahig xxv. III. Folge, v. Bd. 
pp. 7-36. 
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emitting, whilst still wjtljin the anther-cells, their 
tubes, which penetrate the stigma ; and this occurs even 
in the bud. This species, however, is probably visited 
by insects, and occasionally crossed ; for the labellum 
contains nectar. E. mierophylla is intermediate in 
structure between E. latifolia, which is always fertilised 
by the aid of insects, and E. viridijlora, which does not 
nqpessarily require any such aid. The whole of this 
memoir by Dr. H. Muller deserved to be attentively 
studied. 

Epipoyium gmelini . — This plant, which has only 
once been found in (*reat Britain, has been fully de- 
scribed by 3)r. liohrbach in a special memoir.* Th6 
structure and manner of fertilisation is in many re- 
spects like that of Kpipactis, to which genus the author 
believes the present one to be allied, though 2 >laced by 
Lindley amongst the Aretliuseae. Rohrbach saw the 
flowers \isited by Bombas lacorum , but it appears that 
only a few produce capsules. 

Goodyera repens, t — This genus i 4 * rather closely re- 
lated to Epipaetis, in most of the characters with 
which we are concerned. The shield-like rostellum is 
alnvost square, and projects beyond the stigma ; it is 
supported on each side by sloping sides rising from 
the upper edge of the stigma, in nearly the same 
manner as we shall presently see in Spiranthes. The 
surface of the protuberant part of the rostellum is rough, 
and when dry can be seen to be formed of cells ; it is 
delicate, and, when slightly pricked, a little milky 
viscid fluid exudes; it is lined by a layer. of very 
adhesive matter, which quickly sets hard when exposed 

• 

— - — — — • 

• 

* *Uober ejen Blutlienbau von t Specimens of this rare High* 
Epipogium/ &o. 186b; also bind Oi clad were kindly sent me 
Irmist'h, ‘Beitr&ge zur Btologie by the Kev. G. Gordon of Elgin, 
der Orchideen/ 1853, p. 55. # 
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to the ait. The protuberant surface of the rostellunr, 
■when gently rubbed upwards, is easily removed, and 
carries with it a strip of membrane, to the hinder part 
of which the pollinia are attached. ,The sloping sides 
which support the rostellum are not < removed at the 
same time, but remain projecting up like a fork and 
BOon wither. The anther is borne on a broad elon- 
gated filament ; and a membranS^on both sides unites 
this filament to the edges of the stigma, forming an 
imperfect cup or clinandrum. The anther-cells open 
in the bud, and the pollen-masses become attached 
by their anterior faces, just beneath their summits, 
to the back of the rostellum. Ultimately the anther 
opens widely, leaving the pollinia almost naked, but 
partially protected within the membranous cup or 
clinandrum. Each pollinium is past i ally divided 
lengthways ; the pollen-grains cohere in subtriangular 
packets, including a multitude of compound grains, each 
consisting of four grains ; and these packets are tied 
together by strong clastic threads, which at their upper 
ends run together and form a single flattened brown 
elastic ribbon, of which the truncated extremity adheres 
to the back of the rostellum. 

The surface of the orbicular stigma is remarkably 
viscid, which is necessary in order that the unusually 
strong threads connecting the packets of pollen should 
be ruptured. The labellum is partially dMdded into 
two portions ; the terminal portion is reflexed, and 
the basal portion is cup-formed and filled with nectar. 
The passage between the rostellum and labclluin is 
contracted whilst the flower is young ; but when mature 
tjjie column moves further back from the labellum, so 
%s to allow of insects with the pollinia adhering to 
their proboscides, to enter the flowers more freely. In 
many of the specimens received, the pollinia had been 
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removed, and the fork-shaped supporting sides of the 
rostellum were partially withered. Mr. R. B. Thomson 
informs me that in the north of Scotland he saw many 
hun)J>le-bees ( Bombus pratorum ) visiting the flowers 
with pollen-masses attached to their proboscides. 
This species grows also in the United States; and 
Professor Asa Gray* confirms my account of its 
structure and mannlf of fertilisation, which is likewise 
applicable to another and very distinct species, namely, 
Goodyera jt mbescens. 

Goodyera is an interesting connecting link between 
several very distinct forms. In no other member of 
the NeotteoB observed by me is there so near an ap- 
proach to the formation of a true caudicle ;t and it is 
curious that iu this genus alone the pollen-grains 
cohere in lajgge packets, as in the Ophrea*. If the 
nascent caudicles had been attached to the lower ends 
. of the j>ollinia, and they are attached a little beneath 
their summits, the pollinia would have been almost 
identical with those of a true Orchis. In the rostellum 
being supported by sloping sides, which wither when 
the viscid disc is removed, — in the existence of a 
membranous cup or clinandrum between the stigma 

* 

* • Amer. Journal of Science 1 / bundle of elastic threads, with 
vol. xxxiv 18(52, p 427. I for- very binall ami thm packets of 
merly thought that with this plant pol Un-grume attached to them 
aud Spirauth^s. it was the label- and an ranged like tiles one over 
him which moved from the column the other The two caudicles are 
to allow ot the mme fne enhance united together ne.ir their bases* 
of inserts : but Piofe^sor Gray is where they are attached to ft disc 
eonvimcd that it is tbe column of membrano tilled with _ viscid 
which moves. mutter From the small size and 

t In a forugn species, Chodytra extreme thinness of the basal 
difiCoJor* si ‘lit me by Mr. Bateman, packets of pollen, and from the 
the polliuia approach in structure strength of their attachment to 
still more closely tlmsc of the the thn ads, I believe that tftey 
Ophrece ; foi the pollinia extend are m a lunct onless condition ; 
into long caudiolcs, resembling in if so, these prolongation’s of the 
ibim those of un Orchis. Tbe pollinia uie true eaudirk s. 
caudicle is heie formed of a ^ 
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and anther, — and in some pther respects, we have a 
clear affinity with Spiranthes. In the anther having 
a broad filament we see a relation to Cephalanthera. 
In the structure of the rostellum, with the exception 
of the sloping sides , and in the shape of the labellum , 
Goodyera resembles Epipactis. Goodyera probably 
shows us the state of the organs in a group of Orchids, 
now mostly extinct, but the parents of many living 
descendants. 

Spiranthes autumnalis . — This Orchid with its pretty 
name of Ladies’-tresses, presents some interesting 
peculiarities.* The rostellum is a long, thin, flat pro- 
jection, joined by sloping shoulders to the summit of 
the stigma. In the middle of the rostellum a narrow 
vertical brown object (fig. 17, C) may be seen, bordered 
and covered by transparent membrane. This brown 
object I will call “the boat-formed disc.” It forms 
the middle portion of the posterior surface of the 
rostellum, and consists of a narrow strip of the exterior 
membrane in a modified condition. When removed 
from its attachment, its summit (fig. E) is seen to be 
pointed, with the lower end rounded ; it is slightly 
bowed, so as altogether to resemble a boat or canoe. 
It is rather more than -rfa of an inch in length, 
and less than in breadth. It is nearly rigid, and 
appears fibrous, but is really formed of elongated 
and thickened cells, partially confluent. 

This boat, standing vertically up on its stem, is filled 
with thick, milky, extremely adhesive fluid, which, 
when expqsed to the air, rapidly turns brown, and in 
about one minute sets quite hard. An object is well 
gifted to {he boat in four or five seconds, and when the 

* I am indebted to Dr. Batteraby mo specimens. I subsequently 
of Torquay, and to .Mr. A. G. examined many growing plants. 
More of Bqmbridge, for sending 
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cement is dry the attachment is wonderfully strong. 
The transparent sides of the rostellum consist of mem* 
brane, attached behind to the edges of the boat, and 
folded over m front, so as to foim tho anterior face 
of the rostellum. This folded membrane, therefore, 
covers, almost like a deck, the cargo of viscid matter 
within tho bout. 

. Fig 17 . 



SlIItANTHlS AUIl MNAL1S, OR LABI! s'-TllI SSI b 


a 9 inthci 
p p< U< n-in isspq 
t thieids o f the pollen-masses 
cl m 114m ot elm indi um, 
t lostcllum 
8 Rtlgm V 
n nut u lcccpt icle 
A Sid< v icw ot flower in its natural 
position, with the two lowti 
scpils done remodel Ihe 
1 ibellum can l c lecogm^ol by 
itb fnngcd an 1 it flexed lip 
B Si le v icw enlarged of a mutuie 
flower, with ill thr scpils and 
petals nmoved The positions 
of the 1 ibellum and of tht 


upper sepal an shown by the 
dotted lints 

C tiont view of thestigmi, and 
of the Medium with its em- 
bedded, ccnti U, boit-toimed 
disi 

D *iont view ot the stigma and of 
tht lostellum aftci tht disc has 
bttniemovcl 

L Disc, jtmoved fiom the fostcl- 
lum gitatftr enl 11 god, viewed 
pnsti 1 icily, with # the attached 
el istic thicid of the pollen- 
masses ; the pollcg-grain? hav e 
been leraoved fiom the threads. 


The anterior face 6f the rostellum is slightly furrowed 
in a longitudinal line over the middle of the boat, and 
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is endowed with a remarkable kind of irritability ; 
for, if the furrow be touched very gently by a needle, 
or if a bristle be laid along the furrow, it instantly 
splits along its whole length, and a little milky 
adhesive fluid exudes. This action is not mechanical, 
or due to simple violence. The fissure runs up the 
whole length of the rostellum, from the stigma beneath 
to the, summit: at the summit the fissure bifurcates, 
and runs down the back of the rostellum on each side 
and round the stern of the boat-formed disc. Hence 
after this splitting action the boat-formed disc lies 
quite free, but embedded in a fork in the rostellum. 
The act of splitting apparently never takes place 
spontaneously. I covered a plant with a net, and after 
five of the flowers had fully expanded they were kept 
protected for a week : I then examined their rostella, 
and not one had split ; whereas almost every flower 
on the surrounding and uncovered spikes, which would 
almost certainly have been visited and touched by 
insects, had their rostella fissured, though they had 
been open for only twenty-four hours. Exposure for 
two minutes to the vapour of a little chloroform causes 
the rostellum to split ; and this we shall hereafter sec 
is likewise the case with some other Orchids. 

When a bristle is laid for two or three seconds in the 
furrow of .the rostellum, ‘ and the membrane has con- 
sequently become fissured, the viscid matlftt within 

the boat-formed disc, which lies close to the surface 
^ . . 

and indeed slightly exudes, is almost sure to glue the 
disc longitudinally to the bristle, and both are with- 
drawn together. When the disc, with the pollinia 
attached to it, is withdrawn, the two sides of the ros- 
tellum (fig. D), which have been described by some 
botanists as two distinct foliaceotxs *projections, are left 
sticking e up* like a fork. This is the common con- 
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dition of the flowers after they have been open for a 
day or two, and have been visited by insects. The 
fork soon withers. 

Whilst the flower is in bud, the back of J,he boat- 
forfited disc is covered with a layer of. large rounded 
cells, so that the disc does not strictly form the exterior 
surface of the back of the rostellum. These cells 
contain slightly viscid matter : they remain unaltered 
(as may be seen at fig. E) towards the upper end of 
the disc; but at the point where the pollinia are at- 
tached they disappear. Therefore I at one time con- 
cluded that the viscid matter contained in these cells, 
when they burst, serve to fasten the threads of the 
pollinia to the disc ; but, as in several other genera, 
in which a similar attachment has to be effected, 1 
could see no trace of such cells, this view may be 
erroneous. 

The stigma lies beneath the rostellum, and projects 
with a sloping surface, as may be seen at B in the 
side-view : its lower margin is rounded and fringed 
with hairs. On each side a membrane (cl, B) extends 
from the edges of the stigma to the filament of the 
apther, thus forming a membranous cup or clinandrum, 
in which the lower ends of the pollen-masses lie safely 
protected. 

Each pollinium consists of two leaves of pollen, 
quite disconnected at their lower and upper ends, but 
united for about half their length in the middle by 
elastic threads. A very slight modification would 
convert the two pollinia into four distinct # masses, as 
occurs in the genus Malaxis and in many foreign 
Orchids. Each leaf consists of a double’ layer; of 
pollen-grains, joined by fours together, and these 
united by elastic threads, which are more numerous 
along the edges of> the leaves, and converge at the 
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summit of the pollinium. The leaves are very brittle, 
‘and, when placed on the adKesive stigma, large pieces 
are easily broken off. 

Long ^before the flower expands, the anther-cells, 
which are pressed against the back of the rostellum, 
open in their upper part, so that the included pollinia 
come into contact with the back of the boat-formed 
disc. The projecting threads then become firmly 
attached to rather above the middle part of the back 
of the disc. The anther-cells afterwards open lower 
down, and their membranous walls contract and be- 
come brown ; so that by the time the flower is fully 
expanded the upper part of the pollinia lie quite 
naked, with their bases resting in a little cup formed 
by the withered anther-cell, and laterally protected by 
the clinandrum. As the pollinia thus lie loose, they 
are easily removed. 

The tubular flowers are elegantly arranged in a 
spire round the spike, and project from it horizontally 
(fig. A). The labellum is channelled down the middle, 
and is furnished with a reflexed and fringed lip, on 
w'hich bees alight ; its basal internal angles are pro- 
duced into two globular processes, which secrete an 
abundance of nectar. The nectar is collected (n f fig- 
B) in a small receptacle in the lower part of the 
labellum* Owing to the protuberance of the inferior 
margin of the stigma and of the two lateral feflexed 
nectaries, the orifice into the nectar-receptacle is 
mu6h contracted. When the flower first opens the 
receptacle contains nectar, and at this period the 
front of the rostellum, which is slightly furrowed, 
lies close to the channelled labellum ; consequently 
a*passago is left, but so narrow that only a fine bristle 
can be passed down it. In a day or two the column 
moves a little farther from the labellum, and a wider 
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passage is left for insects to deposit pollen on the 
stigmatic surface. On this slight movement of the 
column the fertilisation of the flower absolutely 
depends.* 

With most Orchids the flowers remain open for 
some time before they are visited by insects ; but 
with Sjfiranthes I have generally found the boat- 
formed discs removed very soon after their expansion. 
J?or example, in the two last spikes which L happened 
to examine there were numerous buds on the summit 
of one, with only the seven lowest flowers expanded, 
of which six had their discs and pollinia removed ; 
the other spike had eight expanded flowers, and the 
pollinia of all were removed. We have seen that when 
the flowers first open they would be attractive to 
insects, for the receptacle already contains nectar ; 
and at this period the rostellum lies so close to the 
channelled labellum that' a bee could not pass down 
its proboscis without touching the medial furrow' of 
the rostellum. This I know to be the case by repeated 
trials with a bristle. 

We thus see how beautifully everything is contrived 
that the pollinia should be withdrawn by insects visit- 
ing. the flowers. They are already attached to the 
disc by their threads, and, from the early withering 
of the anther-cells, they hang loosely suspended but 
protected within the clinandrum. The touch of the 

* Professor Asa Gray was so of ull the parts in Spirantlies*jBritli 
kind as to examine for me Spi - the exception that it is the column 
ranthea gracilis and cemua in the and not the labellum, as I furmer- 
United States. He found the ly thought, which moves as the 
same general Structure as in nur flowers become mature. He adds 
JS. auturtonalis, and was struck that the widening oi the passage, 
with the narrowness of the passage which plays so important a part 

into the flower. He has since in the fertilisation of the flower, 
confirmed (‘ Amer. Journ. of “is so striking that we wonder 
Science/ vol. xxxiv. p. 427) my how we overlooked it/* 
account of the structure and act ion 
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proboscis causes the rostellum to split m front and 
behindhand frees the long* narrow, boat-formed disc, 
which is filled with extremely viscid matter, and is sure 
to adhere longitudinally to the proboscis. When the 
bee flies away, so surely will it carry away the pollinia. 
As the pollinia are attached parallel to the disc, they 
adhere parallel to the proboscis. When the flower 
first opens and is best adapted for the removal of the 
pollinia, the labellum lies so close to the rostellum, 
that the pollinia attached to the proboscis of an insect 
cannot possibly be forced into the passage so as to 
reach the stigma; they would be either upturned or 
broken off : but we have seen that after two or three 
days the column becomes more reflexed and mpves 
from the Jabellum, — a wider passage being thus left. 
When I inserted the pollinia attached to a fine bristle 
into the nectar-receptacle of a flower in this condition 
(n, fig. B), it was pretty to see how surely the sheets 
of pollen were left adhering to the viscid stigma. It 
may be observed in the diagram, I>, that owing to the 
projection of the stigma, the orifice into the nectar- 
receptacle ( n ) lies close to the lower side of the flower ; 
‘insects would therefore insert their proboscides along 
this lower side, and an open space above is thus left 
for the attached pollinia to be carried down to the 
stigma, without being brushed off. The stigma evi- 
dently projects so that the ends of the polliatifc may 
strike against it. 

ilence, Spiranthes, a recently expanded flower, 
which has its pollinia in the best state for removal, 
cannot be fertilised ; and mature flowers will be ferti- 
lised bjr pollen from younger flowers, borne, as we 
shall presently see, on a separate plant. In con- 
formity with this fact the stigm&tic surfaces of the 
older flowers are far more viscid than those of the 

c 
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younger flowers. Nevertheless, a flower which in its 
early state had not been visited by insects would ngt 
necessarily, in its later and more expanded condition, 
have its pollen wasted : for insects, in inserting and 
withdrawing their proboscides, bow them forwards or 
upwards, and would thus often strike the furrow in the 
rostellum. I imitated this action with a bristle, and 
often succeeded in withdrawing the pollinia from old 
flowers. I was led to make this tiaal from having at 
first chosen old flowers for examination ; and on passing 
a bristle, or fine culm of grass, straight down into 
the nectary, the pollinia were never withdrawn ; but 
when it was bowed forward, I succeeded. Flowers 
wkiqji have not had their pollinia removed can be 
fertilised as easily as those which have lost them ; and 
I have seen not a few eases of flowers with their 
pollinia still in place, with sheets of pollen on their 
stigmas. 

At Torquay I watched for about half an hour a 
number of these flowers growing together, and saw 
three humble-bees of two kinds Aisit them. I caught 
one and examined its prol niseis : on the superior 
lamina, some little way from the tip, two perfect 
pollinia were attached, and three other boot-formed 
discs without pollen ; so that this bee had removed 
the pollinia from five flowers, and liad probably left 
the pollen of three on tlife stigmas of other flowers. 
The next day I watched the same flowers for a quarter 
of an hour, and caught another humble-bee at woflt ; 
one perfect pollininm and four boat-formed discs ad- 
hered to its proboscis, one on the top of tKe other, 
showing how exactly the same part of the rostellum 
had each time been touched. • 

The bees always .alighted at the bottom of the 
spike, and, crawling spirally up it, sucked one flower 

f 
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after the other. I believe humble-bees generally act 
in this manner when visiting a dense spike of flowers, 
as it is the most convenient method ; on the same 
principle that a woodpecker always climbs up a tree in 
search of insects. This seems an insignificant observa- 
tion ; but see the result. In the early morning, when 
the bee starts on her rounds, let us suppose that she 
alighted on the summit of a spike ; she would cer- 
tainly extract the* pollinia from the uppermost and 
last opened flowers ; but when visiting, the next suc- 
ceeding flower, of which the column in all probability 
would not as yet have moved from the labellum (for 
this is slowly and very gradually effected), the pollen- 
masses Would be brushed off her proboscis and wasted. 
Bfit nature suffers no such waste. The bee goes first 
to the lowest flower, and, crawling spirally up the 
spike, effects nothing on the first spike which she 
visits till she reaches the upper flowers, and then she 
withdraws the pollinia. She soon flies to another plant, 
and, alighting on the lowest and oldest flower, into 
which a wide passage will have been formed from the 1 
greater reflexion of the column, the pollinia strike the 
protuberant stigma. If the stigma of the lowest flewer 
has already been fully fertilised, little or no pollen 
will be left on its dried surface ; but on the next 
succeeding flower, of which the stigma is adhesive, 
large sheets of pollen will be left. Then Ife soon as 
the bee arrives near the summit of the spike she will 
withdraw fi^sh pollinia, will fly to the lower flowers 
on another plant, and fertilise them ; and thus, as she 
goes her rounds and adds to her store of honey, she 
continually fertilises fresh flowers and perpetuates the 
race of our autumnal Spiranthes, which will* yield 
honey to future generations of bees. 

Spirjznthes australis . — This species, an inhabitant 
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of Australia, has been described and figured by Mr* 
Fitzgerald.* The flowers are arranged on the spike 
in the same manner as in S. autnmnalis ; and the 
labellum with two glands at its base closely resembles 
that of our species. It is therefore an extraordinary 
fact that Mr. Fitzgerald could not detect even in the 
bud any trace of a rostellum oj: of viscid matter. He 
states that the pollinia touch the upper edge of the 
stigma, and fertilise it at an early age. Protecting a 
plant from the access of insects by a bell-glass made 
no difference in its fertility ; and Mr. Fitzgerald, 
though he examined many flowers, never noticed the^ 
slightest derangement of the pollinia, or any pollen 
on the surfaces of the stigmas. Here then we have 
a species which fertilises itself as regularly as does 
Ophrys apt f era . It would, however, be desirable to 
ascertain whether insects ever visit the flowers, which 
it may be presumed secre.te nectar, as glands are 
present ; and any such insects should be examined, so 
as to make certain that pollen does not adhere to some 
part of their bodies. 

Listera ovata , or T way -blade. — This Orchid is one 
of the most remarkable in the whole order? The 
structure and action of the rostellum has been the 
subject of a valuable paper in the c Philosophical 
* Transactions,’ by l)r. Hooker, t who has described 
minutely and of course correctly its curious structure ; 
he did not, however, attend to the part which insects 
play in the fertilisation of the flowers. C. Jf . Sprengel 
well knew the importance of insect-agency, but he 
misunderstood both the structure and the action of 
the rostellum. \ 

The rostellum is of large size, thin, or foliaceous, 

* ‘ Australian Orchids,* part ii. + ‘ Philosophical Transactions,*. • 

1876. 1851, p. 25». • 

i 2 
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conyex in front and concave behind, with its sharp 
summit slightly hollowed out on each side ; it arches 
over the stigmatic surface (fig. 18 , A, r 9 s). Internally, 

Fig. 18 . 


B 






Listlra ovata, or T way-blade. 

cjl. sumtnit of column, 
i cl. anthei. 
p. pollen. 

r. rostellum. 

s. stigma. 

• / labellum. 

n necfar-secreting furrow. 


(Partly copied from Hooker.) 

A. Flower viewed laterally, with 
all the sepals and petals, except 
the labellum, removed. 

B. Ditto, with the pollinia re- 
*moved, and with the rostellnm, 

l bent down after the ejection 

I of the viscid matter. 
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it is divided - by longitudinal septa into a series of 
loculi, which contain viscid # matter and have the power 
of violently expelling it. These loculi show traces of 
their original cellular structure. I have met with this 
structure in no other genus except in the closely 
allied Neottia. The anther, situated behind the ros- 
tellum and protected by a broad expansion of the top 
of the column, opens in the bud. When the flower is 
fully expanded, the pollinia are left quite free, sup- 
ported behind by the anther-cells, and lying in front 
against the concave back of the rostellum, with their 
upper pointed ends resting on its crest. Each pol- 
linium is almost divided into two masses. The pollen#* 
grains are attached together in the usual manner by 
a lew elastic threads ; but the threads are weak, and 
large masses of pollen can be broken off easily. After 
the flower has long remained open, the pollen becomes 
more friable. The labellum is much elongated, con- 
tracted at its base, and bent downwards, as represented 
in the drawing ; the upper half above the bifurcation 
is furrowed along the middle ; and the borders of this 
furrow secrete much nectar. 

As soon as the flower opens, if the crest of the 
rostellum be touched ever so lightly, a large drop 
of viscid fluid is instantaneously expelled ; and this, 
as Dr. Hooker has shown, is formed by the coalescence 
of two drops proceeding from two depressed spaces on 
each side of the centre. A good proof of this fact 
wafc afforded by some specimens kept in weak spirits 
of wine, which apparently had expellee! the viscid 
matter slowly, and here two separate little spherical 
balls of hardened matter had been formed, attached to 
the two pollinia. The fluid is at first slightly opaqufe 
and milky ; but on exposure to the air for less than, 
a second, a film forms over it, and in two, or three 
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seconds the whole drop sets hard, soon assuming .9 
purplish-brown tint. So Exquisitely sensitive is the 
rostellum, that a touch from the thinnest human hair 
suffices to cause the explosion. It will take place 
under water. Exposure to the vapour of chloroform 
for about one minute also caused an explosion; but 
the vapour of sulphuric ether did not thus act, though 
one flower was exposed for five, and another for 
twenty minutes to. a strong dose. The rostellum of 
these two flowers when afterwards touched exploded in 
the usual manner, so that sensitiveness had not been 
lost in either case. The viscid fluid when pressed 
between two plates of glass before it has set hard is 
seen to be structureless ; but it has a reticulated 
appearance, perhaps caused by the presence of glo- 
bules of a denser immersed in a thinner fluid. As the 
pointed tips of the pollinia lie on the crest of the 
rostellum, they are always caught by the exploded 
drop : I have never seen this once to fail. So rapid 
is the explosion and so viscid the fluid, that it is 
difficult to touch the rostellum with a needle, however 
quickly this may be done, without removing the 
pollinia. Hence, if a bunch of flowers be carried 
home in the hand, some of the sepals or petals will 
almost certainly touch the rostellum and withdraw the 
pollinia ; and this gives the false appearance of their 
having been ejected to a distance. 

After the anther-cells have opened and the naked 
potlinia have been left resting on the concave back of 
the rostellum, this latter organ curves a little forwards, 
and perhaps the anther also moves a little backwards. 
This movement is of much importance; if it did not 
occur, the tip of the anther, within which the pollinia 
are lodged, would be caught by. the exploded viscid 
matter, and the pollinia would be for ever locked up 
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and rendered useless. I once found an injured flower 
which had been pressed ancl had exploded before fully 
expanding, and the anther with the enclosed pollen- 
mosses was permanently glued to the crest of the ros- 
tellum. The rostellum, which is naturally somewhat 
arched over the stigma, quickly bends forwards and 
downwards at the moment of the explosion, so as then 
tq stand (fig. B) at right angles to the surface of the 
stigma. The pollinia, if not removed by the touching 
object which causes the explosion, become fixed to the 
rostellum, and by its movement are likewise drawn a 
little forward. If their lower ends are now freed by a 
needle from the anther-cells, they spring up ; but they 
are not by this movement placed on the stigma. In 
the course of some hours, or of a day, the rostellum 
not only slowly recovers its original slightly-arched 
position, but becomes quite straight and parallel to 
the stigmatic surface. This backward movement of 
the rostellum is of service ;*for if after the explosion it 
had remained permanently projecting at right angles 
over the stigma, pollen could not readily have been 
deposited by insects on the viscid surface of the 
stigma. When the rostellum is touched so quickly 
that the pollinia are not removed, they are, as I have 
just said, drawn a little forward ; but by the subse- 
quent backward movement of the rostellum they are 
pushed back again into their original position. 

From the account now given we may safely iqfer 
how the fertilisation of this Orchid is effected. Small 
insects alight on the labellum for the sake of the 
nectar copiously secreted by it ; as they lick this they 
slowly crawl up its narrowed surface until their headLs 
stancT directly beneath the overarching crest of the 
rostellum ; when they raise their heads they touch the 
crest ; tjiis then explodes, and the pollinia are instantly 
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and firmly cemented to their heads. As soon as the 
insect flies away, it withdraws the pollinia, carries 
them to another flower, and there leaves masses of the 
friable pollen on the adhesive stigma. 

In order to fitness what I felt sure would take 
place, I watched for an hour a group of plants on 
three occasions; each time I saw numerous speci- 
mens of two small Hyinenopterous insects, namely, a 
H^emi teles and a Gryptus, flying about the plants and 
licking up the nectar ; most of the flowers, which were 
visited over and over again, already had their pollinia 
removed, but at last I saw both these species crawl 
into younger flowers, and suddenly retreat with a pair 
of bright yellow pollinia sticking to their foreheads ; I 
caught them, and found the point of attachment was to 
the inner edge of the eye ; on the other eye of one 
specimen there was a ball of the hardened viscid 
matter, showing that it had previously removed 
another pair of pollinia, and in all probability had subse- 
quently left them on the stigma of a flower. As these 
insects were captured, I did not witness the act of fertili- 
sation ; but Sprengel saw a Hymenopterous insect 
leave its pollen-mass on the stigma. My son watched 
another bed of this Orchid at some miles’ distance, and 
brought me home the same Hymenopterous insects 
with attached pollinia, and he saw Diptera also 
visiting the flowers. He was struck with Ine number 
of spider-webs spread over these plants, as if the 
spiders wer^ aware how attractive the Listera was to 
insects. . 

To show how delicate a touch suffices to cause 
the rosfellum to explode, I may mention that I found 
an extremely minute Hymenopterous insect Vainly 
struggling to escape, with its head cemented by the 
hardened viscid matter, to the crest of the rostellum 
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and to the tips of the pollinia. The insect was not 
so large as one of the pollinia, and after 'causing the 
explosion had not strength enough to remove them; 
it was thus punished for attempting a work beyond 
its strength, and perished miserably*. ^ 

In Spiranthes the young flowers, which have their 
pollinia in the best state for removal, cannot possibly 
be fertilised ; they must remain in a virgin condition 
until they are a little older and the column has 
moved away from the labellum. Here the same end 
is gained by widely different means. The stigmas of 
the older flowers are more adhesive than those of the 
younger flowers. These latter have their pollinia 
ready for removal ; but immediately after the rostellum 
has exploded, it curls forwards and downwards, thus 
protecting the stigma for a time; but it slowly be- 
comes straight again, and now the mature stigma is 
left freely exposed, ready to be fertilised. 

I wished to know whether the rostellum would 
explode, if never touched ; but I ha\e found it difficult 
to ascertain this point, as the flowers are highly at- 
tractive to insects, and it is scarcely possible to exclude 
very minute ones, the touch of which suffices to cause 
the explosion. Several plants were covered by a net 
and left till the surrounding plants had set their 
capsules ; and the rostella in most of the covered-up 
flowers were found not to have exploded, though their 
stigmas were withered, and the pollen mouldy and 
incapable of removal. Some few of the very old 
flowers, however, when roughly touched, were still 
capable of a feeble explosion. Other flowers under 
the nets had exploded, and they had the tips of thefr 
polliflia fixed to the crest of the rostellum ; but whether 
these had been touched by some minute insect, or had 
explode^ spontaneously, it was impossible t<> detef- 
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mine. It should be observed, that although I looked 
carefully, not a grain of pollen could be found on the 
stigmas of any of these flowers, and their ovaria had 
not swollen. During a subsequent year, several plants 
were again covered by a net, and I found that the 
xostellum lost its power of explosion in about four 
days ; the viscid matter having turned brown within 
the loculi of the rostellum. The weather at *the tiipe 
was unusually hot f and this probably hastened the 
process. After the four days the pollen had become 
very incoherent, and some had fallen on the two 
corners, and even over the whole surface of the stigma, 
which was penetrated by the pollen-tubes. But the 
scattering of the pollen was largely aided by, and 
perhaps wholly depended on, the presence of Tbrips 
— insects so minute that they could not be excluded 
by any net, and which abounded on the flowers. This 
plant, therefore, is capable of occasional self-fertilisa- 
tion, if the access of winged insects be prevented ; but 
I have every reason to believe that this occurs very 
rarely in a state of nature. 

That insects do their work of cross-fertilisation 
effectually is shown by the following cases. 
seven upper flowers on a young spike with many 
unexpanded buds, still retained their pollinia, but 
these had been removed from the ten lower flowers; 
and there was pollen on the stigmas of sii^*bf them. 
In two spikes taken together, the twenty-seven lower 
flowers all hjd their pollinia removed, and had pollen 
on their stigmas; these were succeeded by five open 
flowers with the pollinia not removed and without any 
]M>llen <5n the stigmas ; and these were succeeded by 
Eighteen buds. Lastly, in an older spike with forty- 
four fully expanded flowers,' the pollinia had been 
* removed from every single one ; and there was pollen. 
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generally in large quantity, on all the stigmas which 
I examined. ‘ • 

I will recapitulate the several special adaptations 
for the fertilisation of this plant. The anther-cells 
open early, leaving the pollen-masses free, protected 
by the summit of the column, and with their tips 
resting on the concave crest of the rostellum. The 
rostellum then slowly curves over the stigmatic 
surface , so that its explosive cregt stands at a little 
distance from the summit of the anther ; and this 
is very necessary, otherwise the summit would be 
caught by the viscid matter, and the pollen for ever 
locked up. The curvature of the rostellum over the 
stigma and over the base of the labellum is excellently 
adapted to favour an insect striking the crest when it 
raises its head, after having crawled up the labellum 
and licked the last drop of nectar. The labellum, as 
C. K. Sprengel has remarked, becomes narrower where 
it joins the column beneath the rostellum, so that 
there is no risk of an insect going too much to either 
side. The crest of the rostellum is so exquisitely 
sensitive, that a touch from a very minute insect 
causes it to rupture at two points, and instantly two 
drops of viscid fluid are expelled, which coalesce. This 
viscid fluid sets hard in so wonderfully rapid a manner 
that it rarely fails to cement the tips of the pollinia, 
nicely laid on the crest of the rostellum, to the fore- 
head of the touching insect. As soon as the rostellum 
has exploded it suddenly curves downwards so as* to 
project at right angles over the stigma, protecting it 
from impregnation at an early age, in the same manner 
as the stigmas of the young flowers of Spiranthes are 
protected by the labellum clasping the column. Bu \r 
as the column of Spvanthes alter a time moves from 
the labellum, leaving a free passage for the introduce 
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tion of the pollinia, so here the rostellum moyes back* 
wards, and not only recover!; its former arched position, 
but stands upright, leaving the stigmatic surface, now 
rendered more adhesive, perfectly free for pollen to be 
left on it. The pollen-masses, when once cemented to 
an insect’s forehead, will remain attached to it, until 
they are brought into contact with the stigma of a 
mature flower ; and then these encumbrances will be 
removed, by the rupturing of the weak elastic threads 
which tie the grains together ; the flower being at the 
same time fertilised. 

Listera cordata . — Professor Dickie of Aberdeen was 
so kind as to send me, but rather too late in the 
season, two sets of specimens. The flowers have essen- 
tially the same structure as in the last species. The 
loculi of the rostellum are very distinct. Two or three 
little hairy points project from the middle of the crest 
of the rostellum ; but I do not know whether these, 
have any functional importance. The labellum has 
two basal lobes (of which vestiges may be seen in 
L. ovata) which curve up on each side ; and these 
would compel an insect to approach the rostellum 
straight in front. In two of the flowers the pollinia 
were firmly cemented to the crest of the rostellum ; 
but in almost all the others the pollinia had been 
previously removed by insects. 

In the following year Professor Dickie observed the 
flowers on living plants, and he informs me that, when 
the pollen ^is mature, the crest of the rostellum is 
directed. towards the labellum, and that, as soon as 
touched, the viscid matter explodes, the pollinia becom- 
ing attached to the touching object ; after the explosion, 
"the rostellum bends downwards, thus protecting the 
virgin stigmatic surface ; subsequently It rises up and 
exposes the stigma ; so that here everything, goes on 
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as I have described under Id&tera ovata . The flowers 
are frequented by minute foiptera and Hymenoptera. 

Neottia nidus-avis . — I made numerous observations 
on this plant, the Bird’s-nest Orchis,* but they are not 
worth giving, as the action and structure of every 
part is almost identically the same as in Lister a ovata 
and cordata . On the crest of the rostellum there are 
about six minute rough points, which seem particularly 
sensitive to a touch, causing the expulsion of the 
viscid matter. The exposure of the rostellum to the 
vapour of sulphuric ether for twenty minutes did not 
prevent this action, when it was touched. The label- 
lum secretes plenty of nectar, which I mention merely 
as a caution, because during one 6old and wet season 
I looked several times and could not see a drop, and 
was perplexed at the apparent absence of any attrac- 
tion for insects ; nevertheless, had I looked more per- 
severingly, perhaps I should have found some. 

The flowers must be freely visited by insects, for 
all in one large spike had their pollinia removed. 
Another unusually fine spike, sent me by Mr. Oxenden 
from South Kent, had borne forty-one flowers, and it 
produced twenty-seven large seed-capsules, besides 
some smaller ones. Dr. H. Muller of Lippstadt in- 
forms me that he has seen Diptera sucking the nectar 
and removing the pollinia. 

The pollen-masses resemble those of Listera, in 
consisting of compound grains tied together by a /ew 
weak threads ; they differ in being much more inco- 
herent ; after a few days they swell and overhang the 
sides ctnd summit of the rostellum ; so that if the ros- 
tellum of a rather old flower be touched and an explp- 

* This unnatural siokly-looking lives; but, according to Iiznisch 
plant has generally been supposed (‘ Beitiage zur Biologic und Mor- 

to be parasitic on the roots of the phologie der Of chide en,’ 1853, s. 
trees under the shade of which it 25), this certainly is not the cage. ® 
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sion caused, the pollen-masses are not so neatly caught 
by their tips as those of Listera. Thus a good deal of 
the friable pollen is often left behind in the anther- 
cells and is apparently wasted. Several plants were 
protected from the access of winged insects by a net, 
and after four days the rostella had almost lost their 
sensitiveness and power to explode. The pollen had 
become extremely incoherent, and in all the flowers 
much had fallen on* the stigmas which were penetrated 
by the pollen-tubes. The spreading of the pollen 
seems to be in part caused by the presence of Thrips, 
many of which minute insects were crawling abotit the 
flowers, dusted all over with pollen. The covered-up 
plants produced plenty of capsules, but many of these 
were much smaller and contained fewer seeds than 
those produced by the adjoining uncovered plants. 

- If insects had been forced by the labellum being 
more upturned to brush against the anther and stigma, 
they would always have been smeared with the pollen 
as soon as it became friable ; and they would thus 
have fertilised the flowers effectually without the aid 
of the explosive rostellum. This conclusion interested 
me, because, when previously examining Cephalan- 
thera, with its aborted rostellum, its upturned label- 
lum and friable pollen, I had speculated how a transi- 
tion, with each gradation useful to the pla i^ could 
have been effected from the state of the pollen in the 
sinc^larly constructed flowers of Epipactis, with their 
pollinia attached to a well-developed rostellum, to the 
present condition of Cephalantbera. Neottia nidus- 
avis shoys xis how such a transition might havfe been 
^Eected. This Orchid is at present mainly fertilised 
by means of the explosive rostellum, which acts effec- 
tually only as long as the pollen remains in mass ; 
but we *have seen that as the flower grows pld the 
pellen swells and becomes friable, and is then apt to 
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fall or be transported by minute crawling insects on 
to the stigma. By this means self-fertilisation is 
assured, should larger insects fail to visit the flowers. 
Moreover, the pollen in this state readily adheres to 
any object ; so that by a slight change in the shape of 
the flower, which is already less open or more tubular 
than that of Listera, and by the pollen becoming 
friable at a still earlier age, its fertilisation would be 
rendered more and more easy without the aid of the 
explosive rostellum. Ultimately it would become a 
superfluity ; and then, on the principle that every part 
which* is not brought into action tends to disappear, 
from causes which I have elsewhere endeavoured to 
explain,* this would happen with the rostellum. We 
should then see a new species, in the condition of 
Cephalanthera as far as its means of fertilisation were 
concerned, but in general structure closely allied to 
Neottia and Listera. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, in the introduction to his ‘ Austra- 
lian Orchids,’ says that Thelymitra carnea , one of 
the Neottem, invariably fertilises itself by means of the 
incoherent pollen falling on the stigma. Nevertheless 
a vigcid rostellum, and other structures adapted for 
cross-fertilisation are present. The flowers seldom 
expand, and never until they have fertilised them- 
selves; so that they seem tending towards a cleisto- 
gene condition. Thelymitra longifolia is likewise fer- 
tilised in the bud, according to Mr. Fitzgerald, lisit 
the flowers open for about an hour on fine days, and 
thus cross-fertilisation is at least possible. -On the 
other hand, the species of the allied genus Diijris are 
said to be wholly dependent on insects' for theip. 
fertilisation. 


* ‘ Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication,’ 2nd edit* 
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CHAPTER Y. 

MALAXED AND EPIDENDREJ2. 

Malax is paludosa— Masdevallia, curious closed flowers — Bolbopbyllfim, 
labellum kept in constant movement by every breath of air — Dendro- 
bium, contrivance for self-fertilisation — C*ttleya, simple manner of 
fertilisation — JEpidendiuiu — Self-fei tilo Epidendress. 

I have now described the manner of fertilisation of 

• 

fifteen genera, found in Britain, which belong, accord- 
ing to Lindley’s classification, to the Ophrea*, Arethu- 
seae, and Neotteae. A brief account of several foreign 
genera belonging to these same tribes has been added, 
from observations published since the appearance of 
the first edition of this book. We wil] now turn to 
the great exotic tribes of the Malaxes, Epidendreac, 
$nd Vandeac, which ornament in so wonderful a 
manner the tropical forests. My chief object in 
examining these latter forms has been to ascertain 
whether their flowers were as a general rule fertilised 
by pollen brought by insects from another plant. I 
also wished to learn whether the pollinia underwent 
those curious movements of depression by^hich, as 
I had discovered, they are placed, after being removed 
by insects, in the proper position for striking the 
stigmatic sftrface. 

By the kindness of many friends and strangers I 
have been enabled to examine fresh flowers of several 
■^species, belonging to at least fifty exotic genera, in 
the several sub-tribes of the above three great tribes.* 

* I im particularly indebted to Dr. Hooker, who on every oeca - 
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It is not my intention to describe the means of ferttti* 
sation in all these genera, *but merely to select a few 
curious cases which illustrate the foregoing descrip- 
tions. The diversity of the contrivances adapted to 
favour the intercrossing of flowers, seems to be ex- 
haustless. 


MALAXEJl. 

Malaxts paludosa . — This rare orchid* is the sole 
representative of the tnbe m this country, and it is 
the smallest of all the British species. The labellum 
is turned upwards,t instead of downwards, so that it 
does not afibid a landing-place for insects as in most 
other Orchids. Its lower margin clasps the column. 
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MALAXIS 1 'ALU DOS A. 

(Partly copied from Bauer, but modified from living specimens.) 


a. anther. v. spiral vessels. 

p, pollen. r. rostellum. 

cl. clinandrum. s. stigma. 

° l. labellum. 

u. the sepal whifch in most orchids 
stands on the upper side of the 
flower" 

A. Perfect flower viewed laterally, 

with \he labellum in its natu- 
• c ral position, upwards. 

B. Column viewed in front, showing 

the rostellum, the pocket-like 
stigma, and the anterior late- 
ral portions of the clinandrum. 


C. Back view of 1d|0 column in a 

flower-bud, showing the anther 
with the included pear-shaped 
pollmia dimly seen, and the 
posterior edges of the clinan- 
drum. 

D. Back view of an expanded flower, 

with the anther now Contracted 
and shrivelled, exposing the 
pollmia. 

E. The two pollinia attached to a 

lidtle transverse mass of viscid 
matter, hardened by spirits of 
wine. 
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its position it partially protects the organs of fructi- 
fication (fig. 19). In most of the Orchideee, the upper 
sepal and the two upper petals afford protection ; but 
here these two petals and all the sepals are reflexeJ 
(as may be seen in the drawing, fig. A), apparently to 
allow insects freely to visit the flower. The position 
of the labellum is the more remarkable, because it 
has been purposely acquired, as shown by the ovarium 
being spirally twisted. In all Orchids the labellum 
is properly directed upwards, but assumes its usual 
position on the lower side of the flower by the twist- 
ing of the ovarium ; but in Malaxis the twisting has 
been carried so far that the flower occupies the posi-" 
tion which it would have held if the ovarium had 
not been at all twisted, and which the ripe ova- 
rium afterwards assumes, by a process of gradual 
untwisting. 

When the minute flower is dissected, the column is 
seen to be longitudinally tripartite ; the middle 
portion of the upper half (see fig. B) is the rostellum. 
The upper edge of the lower part* of the column 
projects where united to the base of the rostellum, 
and forms a rather deep fold. This fold is the stig- 
matic cavity, and may be compared to a waistcoat- 
pocket. I found pollen-masses which had their broad 
ends pushed by insects into this pocket ; and a 
bundle of pollen-tubes had here penetrated the 
stigmatic tissue. • 

The rostellum, which stands immediately* above the 
stigmatic cavity, is a tall-membranous projection of a 
whitish colour, formed of square cells, and is covered 
with a $hin layer of viscid matter : it is slightly con- * 
cave posteriorly, and its crest is surmounted by a 
minute tongue-shaped mass of viscid matter. The 
column, with its narrow pocket-like stigma an<J. the 

k 2 
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rostellum above, is united on each side behind to a 
green membranous expansion, convex exteriorly and 
concave interiorly, of which the summits on each side 
are pointed and stand a little above the crest of the 
rostellum. These two membranes sweep round (see 
back views, figs. C and D), and are united to the 
filament or base of the anther ; they thus form a cup- 
like clinandrum behind the rostellum. The use of this 
cup is to protect ‘laterally the pollen-masses. When 
I have to treat of the homologies of the different parts, 
it will be shown by the course of the spiral vessels 
^that these two membranes consist of the two upper 
anthers of the inner w horl, in a rudimentary condition, 
but utilised for this special purpose. 

In a flower before it expands, a little mass or drop 
of viscid fluid may be seen on the crest of the ros- 
tellum, rather overhanging its front surface. After 
the flower has remained open for a little time, this 
drop shrinks and becomes more viscid. Its chemical 
nature is different from that of the viscid matter in 
most Orchids, for it remains fluid for many days, 
though fully etf^osed to the air. From these facts 
1 concluded that the viscid fluid exuded from the 
c^est of the rostellum ; but fortunately I examined 
a «closely-allied Indian form, namely, the Microstyln * 
rhedii (sent me from Kew by Dr. Ho^er), and in 
this, before the flower opened, there w r as a similar drop 
6f viscid matter ; but on opening a still younger bud, 
I found a* minute, regular, tongue-shaped projection 
on the crest of the rostellum, formed of cells, which 
when* slightly disturbed resolved themselves into a 
drop of viscid matter. At this age, also, the front 
surface of the whole rostellum, ( between its crest and 
. the pocket-like stigma, was coated with cells filled 
with 'similar brown viscid matter; so that c there can 
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be little doubt, had I examined a young enough bud 
of Malaxis, 1 should have found a similar minute 
tongue-shaped cellular projection on the crest of the 
rostellum. 

The anther opens widely whilst the flower is in 
bud, and then shrivels and contracts ‘downwards, so 
that, when the flower is fully expanded, the pollinia 
are quite naked, with the exception of their broad 
lower ends, which rest in two little cups formed by 
the shrivelled anther-cells. This contraction of the 
anther is represented in fig. D in comparison with fig. 
C, which shows the state of the anther in a bud. 
The upper and much pointed ends of the pollinia* 
rest on, but project l>eyond, the crest of the rostellum; 
in the bud they are unattached, but by the time the 
flower opens they are always caught by the posterior 
surface of the drop of viscid matter, of which the 
anterior surface projects slightly beyond the face of 
the rostellum. That they are caught without any 
mechanical aid I ascertained by allowing some buds 
to open in my room. In fig. E the pollinia are shown 
exactly as they appeared (but nq| quite in their 
natural position) when removed by a needle from a 
specimen kept in spirits of wine, in which the irre- 
gular little mass of viscid matter had become hardened 
and adhered firmly to their tips. 

The pollinia consist of tw T o pairs of very thin leaves 
of waxy pollen ; and the four leaves are formed # of 
angular compound grains which never separate. As 
the pollinia are almost loose, being retained merely by 
the adhbsion of their tips to the viscid fluid, and by. 
their bases resting in the shrivelled anther-cells, ami 
as the"petals and sepals are much reflexed, the pollinia, 
when the flower is fully expanded, would have been 
liable tojbe blown away or out of their proper position* 
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had it not been for the membranous expansions on 
each side of the column forming the clinandrum, 
within which they lie safely. 

When an insect inserts its proboscis or head into 
the narrow space between the upright labellum and 
the rostellum, it will infallibly touch the little pro- 
jecting visciji mass, and as soon as it flies away it 
will withdraw the pollinia. I easily imitated tjiis 
action by inserting any small object into the tubular 
flower between the labellum and rostellum. When 
the insect visits another flower, the very thin pollen- 
leaves attached parallel to the proboscis, or head, will 
be forced into the pocket-like stigma with their broad 
ends foremost. I found pollinia in this position glued 
to the upper membranous expansion of the rostellum, 
and with a large number of pollen-tubes penetrating 
the stigmatic tissue. The use of the thin layer of 
viscid matter, which coats the surface of the rostellum 
in this genus and in Microstylis, and which is of no 
use for the transportal of the pollen from flower to 
flower, seems to be to keep the leaves of pollen fixed 
in the narrow stigmatic cavity when their lower ends 
have been inserted by insects. This fact is rather 
interesting under a homological point of view, for, as 
we • shall hereafter see, the primordial nature of the 
viscid matter of the rostellum is that which is common 
to the stigmatic secretion of most flowers^feamely, the 
retention of the pollen, when placed by any means on 
its stigma. • 

The flowers of the Malaxis, though so small and 
inconspicuous, are highly attractive to insects This 
*as shown by the pollinia having been removed from 
all the floors on the spikes which I exainined, 
excepting from one or two close c under the buds. In 
*so|fce jold flower-spikes every single pollinium had 
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been carried away- Insects sometimes remove only 
one of the two pairs. I noticed a flower with all four 
pollen-leaves still in place, with a single one in the 
stigmatic cavity; and this must clearly have been 
brought by some insect. Within the stigmas of many 
other flowers pollen-leaves were observed. The plant 
produces plenty of seed ; and thirteen of the twenty-one 
lojver flowers on one spike had formed large capsules. 

We will now turn to some exotio genera- The pol- 
linia of Pleurothallis proliftra and ligulata (?) have a 
minute caudicle, and mechanical aid is requisite to 
force the viscid matter from the under side of the 
rostellum into the anther, thus to catch the caudicles 
and remove the pollinia. On the other hand, in our 
British Malaxis and in Microstylis rhedii from India, 
the upper ^surface of the minute tongue-shaped ros- 
tellum becomes viscid and adheres to the pollinia 
without any mechanical aid. This appears likewise to 
be the case with Stelis racemijlora , but the flowers were 
not in a good state for examination. I mention this 
latter flower partly because some insect in the hot- 
house at Kew had removed most of the pollinia, and 
had Jeft some of them adhering to tlie lateral stigmas. 
These curious little flowers are widely expanded and 
much exposed ; but. after a time the three sepals close 
together with perfect exactness, so that it is scarcely 
possible to distinguish an old flower from a bud : yet, 
to my surprise, the closed flowers opened when jm- 
mersed in water. • 

The allied Masdevallia fenestrata bears qn extras 
ordinary flower. The three sepals instead of closing, 
in the case of Stelis after the flower has remained 
for a # time expanded^ cohere together and never open; 
Two minute, lateraf, oval windows (hence the name 
fenetfrafa), are seated high up the flower opposite each 
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other, and afford the only entrance ; but the presence 
of these two minute windows (fig. 20) shows how neces- 
sary it is that insects should visit the flower in this 
case as in that of most other Orchids. How insects 
perform the act of fertilisation I have failed to under- 
stand. At the bottom of the roomy and dark chamber 
formed by the closed sepals, the minute column stands, 
and in front of it is the furrowed label lupa, with* a 
highly flexible hinge, and on each side the two upper 
petals ; a little tube being thus formed. When there- 


ns. 20 . 
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fore a minute insect enters, or 
which is less probable, a large r in- 
sect inserts its proboscis through 
either window, it has to find by 
the sense of touch the inner tube 
in order to reach the, nectary at 
the base of the flower. Within 
the little tube, formed by the 
column, labellum, and lateral 
petals, a broad and hinged rostel- 
lum projects at right angles, 
which can easily be upturned. 
Its under surface is viscid,, and 


this viscid matter soon sets hard and dry. The minute 
caudicles of tlie pollinia, projecting out of the anther- 
case, rest on the base of the upper membranous surface 
of the rostellum. The stigmatic cavity when mature 
is jnot very deep. After cutting away the sepals I 
vainly endeavoured, by pushing a bristle into the 
tubular flower, to remove the pollinia, but by the aid 
of a bent needle, this was Effected without v much 
^difficulty. The whole structure of the flower seems 
as if intended to prevent the flower from being easily 
fertilised ; and this proves that we do not understand 
its structure. Some small insect had entered one of 
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the flowers in the hothouse at Kew, for many eggs 
were deposited within it, near the base. 

Of Bolbophyllum 1 examined the curious little 
flowers of four species, which I will not attempt fully 
to describe. In B. cupreum and cocoinum , the upper and 
lower surfaces of the rostellum resolve themselves into 
viscid matter, which has to be forced upwards by insects 
i»to*the anther, so as to secure the pollinia. I effected 
this easily by passing a needle do^n the flower, which 
is rendered tubular by the position of the labellum, 
and then withdrawing it. InB. rhizophorce the anther- 
case moves backwards, when the flower is mature, 
leaving the two pollen-masses fully exposed, adhering 
to the upper surface of the rostellum. They are held 
together by viscid matter, and, judging from the 
action of a* bristle, are always removed together. The 
stigmatic chamber is very deep with an oval orifice, 
which exactly fits one of the two pollen-masses. After 
the flow r er has remained open for some time, the sides 
of the oval orifice close in and shut the stigmatic 
chamber completely, — a tact which 1 have observed in 
no other Orchid, and which, I presume, is here related 
to the much exposed condition of the whole flower. 
When the two pollinia were attached to a needle or 
bristle, and were forced against the stigmatic chamber, 
one of the two glided into the small orifice more readily 
than could have been anticipated. Nevertheless, it is 
evident that insects must place themselves on suc- 
cessive visits to the flowers in precisely the same 
position, so as first to remove the two pollinia, and 
then fflrce one of them into the stigmatic orifiqje. The 
two upper filiform petals would serve as guides 
the insect ; but the labellum, instead of making the 
flower tubular, hangs down just like a tongue out of a 
widely qpen mouth. 
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The labellum in all the species which I have seen, 
more especially in B, rhizophorse , is remarkable by 
being joined to the base of the column by a very 
narrow, thin, white strap, which is highly elastic and 
flexible ; it is even highly elastic when stretched, 
like an india-rubber band. When the flowers of this 
species were blown by a breath of wind the tongue-like 
labella all oscillated to and fro in a very odd manner. 
In some species nort seen by me, as in B. barbigerum , 
the labellum is furnished with a beard of fine hairs, 
and these are said to cause the labellum to be in 
almost constant motion f$om the slightest breath of 
tfir: What the use can be of this extreme flexibility 
and liability to movement in the labellum, I cannot 
conjecture, unless it be to attract the notice of insects, 
as the flowers of these species are dull-coloured, small, 
and inconspicuous, instead of being large, brightly- 
coloured, and conspicuous or odoriferous, as in so many 
other Orchids. The labella of some of the species are 
said to be irritable, but I could not detect a trace of 
this quality in those examined by me. According to 
Lindley, the labellum of the allied Megaclinium falca - 
turn spontaneously oscillates up and down. f 

The last genus of the Malaxeas which I will mention 
is Dendrobium, of which one at least of the species, 
namely D . ehrysanthvm , is interesting, ^:om being 
apparently contrived to effect its own fertilisation, if 
an* insect, when visiting the flower, should fail to 
remove the* pollen-masses. The rostellum has an 
upper and a small lower surface composed of mem- 
brane ; jand between these is a thick mass of \nilky- 
# white matter which can be easily forced out. Thii 
white matter is less viscid than is usual; but * when 
exposed to the air a film forms c over it in less than 
half a oninute, and it soon sets into a waxy qr cheesy 
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substance. The large concave but shallow stigmatic 
surface is seated beneath the rostellum. The pro- 
duced anterior lip of the anther (see A) almost entirely 
covers the upper surface of the rostellum. The fila- 

lig 21 
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B. Outline of column, view ed later- 
ally, aftei thcanthei hisejected 
the pollinn 
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the empty cells of the anther, 
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ment #f the anther is of considerable lengthy but is 
bidden in the side view. A, behind the middle of tke % 
anthdr: in the section, B, it is seen, after it has 
sprung forward : it \s elastic, and presses the anther 
firmly down on the inclined surface of the »clinan- 
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drum (see fig. B) which lies behind the rostellum. 
When the flower is expanded the two pollinia, 
united into a single mass, lie quite loose on the 
clinandrum and under the anther-case. The labellum 
embraces the column, leaving a passage in front. The 
middle portion of the labellum (as may be seen in 
fig. A) is thickened, and extends up as far as the 
top of the stigma. The lowest part of the column 
is developed into a saucer-like nectary, which secretes 
honey. 

As an insect forces its way into one of these flowers, 
the labellum, which is elastic, will yiqjd, and the 
projecting lip of the anther will protect the rostellum 
from being disturbed ; but as soon as the insect 
retreats, the lip of the anther will be lifted up, and 
the viscid matter from the rostellum forced into the 
anther, gluing the pollen-mass to the insect, which 
will thus be transported to another flower. I easily 
imitated this action ; but as the pollen-masses have 
no caudicle and lie rather far back within the clinan- 
drum ben*' th the anther, and as the matter from the 
rostellum is not highly viscid, they were sometimes 
left behind. 

Owing to the inclination of the base of the clinan- 
drum, and owing to the length and elasticity of the 
filament, as soon as the anther is lifted u^ it always 
springs forward, over the rostellum, and remains 
hanging there with its lower empty surface (fig. C) sus- 
pended over«the summit of the stigma. The filament 
now stretches across the space (see fig. B) which 
was originally covered by the anther. Several ^times, 
# b&ving cut off all the petals and labellum, and laid 
the flower under the microscope, I raised the lip of the 
anther with a needle, without disturbing the rostellum, 
and saw the anther assume, with a spring, the^position 
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represented sideways in fig. B, ttnd frontways in fig. 
C. By this springing action the anther scoops the 
pollininm out of the concave clinandrum, and pitches 
it up In the air, with exactly the right force so as to 
fall down on the middle of the viscid stigma, where it 
adheres. 

Under nature, however, the action cannot be as thus 
described, for the labellum hangs downwards ; and to 
understand what follows, the drawing should be placed 
in an almost reversed position. If an insect failed to 
remove the pollinium by means of the viscid matter 
from the rostellum, the pollinium would first be jerked 
downwards on to the protuberant surface of the labfil- 
lum, placed immediately beneath the stigma. But it 
must be remembered that the labellum is elastic, and 
that at the same instant that the insect, in the act of 
leaving the flower, lifts up the lip of the anther, and 
so causes the pollinium to be shot out, the labellum 
will rebound back, and striking the pollinium will 
pitch it upwards, so as to hit the adhesive stigma. 
Twice I succeeded in effecting this by imitating the 
retreat of an insect, with the flower held in its natural 
position ; and on opening it, found the pollinium 
glued to the stigma. 

This view of the use of the elastic filament, seeing 
liow complicated the action must be, may appear 
fane 'll ; but we have seen so many and such curious 
adaptations, that I cannot believe the strong elasticity 
of Jie filament and the thickening of the middle part 
of the labellum to be useless points of structure. If 
the action be as I have described, we can^perceive 
their meaning, for it would be an advantage to flag 
plant that its single large pollen-mass should not. .be 
wasted, supposing that it failed to adhere to an insect 
by xnegns of the viscid matter from the restellum. 
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This contrivance is hot common to all the species of 
the genfts ; for in neither 2>. bigibbum nor Z). formosum 
was the filament of the anther elastic, nor was the 
middle line. of the labellum thickened. In D. tortile 
the filament is elastic; but as I examined only a 
single flower, and before I had made out the structure 
of D. chrysanthum, I cannot say how it acts. 

Mr. Anderson states * that on one occasipn the flowers 
of his Dendrobium ctetaceum did not expand, and yet 
they produced capsules, one of which he sent me. 
Almost all the numerous seeds in this capsule con- 
tained embryos, thus differing greatly from the cases 
presently to be given of the self-fertilised seeds from 
the non-expanded flowers of a Cattleya. Mr. Anderson 
remarks that Dendrobiums are the sole representatives 
of the Malaxeae which, as far as he has seen, spon- 
taneously form capsules. Be likewise states that in 
the immense group of the Vandeae, hereafter to be 
described, none of the species under his care, with 
the exception of some belonging to the sub-division 
of the Brassidae and of Sarcanthus parishii , has ever 
spontaneously produced a capsule. 

EPIDENDREiE. 

The Epidendrete and Malaxeae are charapterised by 
the pollen-grains cohering into large waxy %Lasses. 
In the latter of these groups the pollinia are said not 
to 6e furnished with caudicles, but this is not uni- 
versally the case, for they exist in Masdevallia fenes- 
trata and some other species in an efficient condition, 
although* unattached and of minute size. In the 
Epidendreae, on the other hand, free or unattached 
caudicles are always present. Fop my purpose these 


% * ‘ Journal of Horticulture/ 1863, pp. 206, 287. » 
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two great tribes might have been run together ; as the 
distinction drawn from the* presence of caudicles does 
not always hold good. But difficulties of this nature 
are frequently encountered in the classification of 
largely developed or so-called natural groups, in which 
there has been comparatively little extinction. 

I will begin with the genus Cattleya, of which I 
h^ve examined several species. These £re fertilised 
in a very simple manner, different; from that in any 
British Orchid. The rostellum (r, fig. 22, A, B) is a 
broad, tongue-shaped projection, which arches slightly 
over the stigma ; the upper surface is formed of smooth 
membrane ; the lower surface together with the central 
portion (originally a mass of cells) consists of a very 
thick layer of viscid matter. This viscid mass is 
hardly separated from the viscid matter thickly coating 
the stigmatic surface which lies close beneath the ros- 
tellum. The projecting upper lip of the anther rests 
on, and opens close over the base of the upper mem- 
branous surface of the tongue-shaped rostellum. The 
anther is kept closed by a spring, at its point of at- 
tachment on the top of the column. The pollinia 
consist of four (or eight in Cattleya crispa) waxy 
masses, each furnished (see figs. 0 and D) with a 
ribbon-like tail, formed of a bundle of highly elastic 
threads, to which nuinerous separate pollen-grains are 
attached. The pollen therefore consists of two kinds, 
namely, waxy masses and separate though compound 
grains (each, as usual, consisting of four} united t>y 
elastic threads. This latter kind of pollen is identical 
with tl^it of Epipactis and other Neotteae.* These tails, 

with their appended pollen-grains, act as cafidicle^ 

• . 

* The pollen-masses of Bletia published by Lindley in his * 11- 
are admirably represented on a lustrations.* 
large scale in Bauer’s drawings, 
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and axe tfa«s designated, for they serve as the means 
fe r the removal of the larger waxy masses from the 
aether-cells. The tips of the candides are generally 
reflexed, and in the mature flower protrude a little 
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B Section nnd Iateial view of the 
flowei, with all the sepals and 
petals removed, except the bi- 
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C. Anther viewed on the under side, 
showing the four caudicles with 
the four polien-mas^ts beneath. 

D A single polhmum, viewed later- 
ally, showing the pollen-mass 
and caudicle. < 


# way out of the anther-case (see fig. A) lying cm the 
base of the upper membranous dip of the rostellum. 
4The labellum enfolds the column, making the flower 
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tubular, and its lower part is produced into a nectary 
which penetrates the ovarifnn. 

Now for the action of these parts. If any body of 
size proportional to that of the tubular flower be 
forced into it — a dead humble-bee acts very well — the 
tongue-shaped rostellum is depressed, and the object 
often gets slightly smeared with viscid matter ; but 
ii^ withdrawing it, the rostellum is upturned, and a 
surprising quantity of viscid matter is forced over the 
edges and sides, and at the same time into the lip of 
the anther, which is also slightly raised by the up- 
turning of the rostellum. Thus the protruding tips 
of the caudicles are instantly glued to the retreating 
object, and the pollinia are withdrawn. This hardly 
ever failed to occur in my repeated trials. A living 
bee or other large insect alighting on the fringed 
edge of the labellum, and scrambling into the flower, 
would depress the labellum. and would be less likely 
to disturb the rostellum, until it had tucked the 
nectar and began to retreat. When a dead bee, with 
the four waxy balls of pollen dangling by their 
caudicles from its back, is forced into another flower, 
some or all of them are caught with certainty by the 
broad, shallow, and iJfj^hly viscid stigmatic surface, 
which likewise tears off the grains of pollen from the 
threads of the caudicles. 

That living humble-bees can thus remove the 
pollinia is certain. Sir W. C. Trevelyan sent to 
Smith of the British Museum a Bombys hortorum^ 
which was forwarded to me — caught in his pothouse* 
where «a Cattleya was in flower — with its whole back* 
between the wings, smeared with dried viscid ‘matter 
and ^ith the .four pollinia attached to it by their 
caudicles, ready to Be caught by the stigma of a^iy 
other floweT if the bee had entered one. » 4 * 
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Those species which I have examined of Laslia, 
Leptotes, Sophronitis, Barkeria, Phaius, Evelyna, 
Bletia, Chysis, and Coelogyne, resemble Cattleya in 
the caudicles of the pollinia being free, and in the 
viscid matter from the rostellum not coming into 
contact with them without mechanical aid, as well as 
in their general manner of fertilisation. In Goelogyne 
cristota the upper lip of the rostellum is much elon- 
gated. In Evelyna • carivata and Chysis eight balls of 
waxy pollen are all united to a single caudicle. In 
Barkeria the labellum, instead of enfolding the column, 
is pressed against it, and this would effectually compel 
ifisocts to brush against the rostellum. In Epidendrum 
we have a slight difference ; for the upper surface of 
the rostellum, instead of permanently remaining mem- 
branous, as in the above-named genera, is so tender 
that by a touch it breaks up, together with the whole 
lower surface, into a mass of viscid matter. In this 
case the \$hole of the rostellum, together with the 
adherent pollinia, must be removed by insects as they 
retreat from the flower. I observed in E . glaucum that 
viscid matter exuded from the upper surface of the 
rostellum when touched, as happens with Epipactis. 
In fact it is difficult to say, in these cases, whether 
the upper surface of the rostellum should be called 
membrane or viscid matter. With Chysis this matter 
sets nearly hard and dry in twenty miitfKtes, and 
quite so in thirty miuutes alter its removal from the 
rostellum. • 

In Ejjidendrum floribumlum there is a rather greater 
differeqcc : the anterior horns of the clinandrufn (i. e. 
tlie cup on the summit of the column in which the 
pollinia lie) approach each other su closely ®as to 
adhere to the two sides of the rostellum, which con- 
sequently lies in a nick, with the pollinia seated over 
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it ; anrl as, in this species, the upper surface of the 
rostellum resolves itself into viscid matter , the cau- 
diclcs of the pollinia become glued to it without any 
mechanical aid. The pollinia, though thus attached, 
cannot, of course, be removed from their anther-cells 
without tho aid of insects. In this species it seems 
possible (though, from the position of parts, not 
pfobable) that an insect might drag the pollinia out 
and leave them on the stigma of tiie same flower. In 
all the other species of Epidendrum which I examined, 
and in all tho above-mentioned genera, it is evident 
that the viscid matter lias to be forced upwards into 
the lip of the anther by a retreating insect, which 
would thus necessarily carry the pollinia from one 
flower to tho stigma of another. 

Nevertheless, self- fertilisation takes place in some 
Epidendrosp. Dr. Oriiger says * that “ avg have in 
Trinidad three plants belonging to thia family (a 
Sokonihurgkia, Cattleya, and Epic] end ron) which rarely 
open their flowers, and they are invariably-found to be 
impregnated when they do open them. In these cases 
it is easily seen that the pollen-masses have been acted 
on by the stigmatio fluid, and that the pollen-tubes 
descend from the pollen-masses in situ down into the 
ovarian canal.” Mr. Anderson, a skilful cultivator of 
Orchids in Scotland, also states that several of his 
Epidendrcae fertilise themselves spontaneous] y.f In 
the case of Cattleya crispa , tho flowers sometimes do 
not expand properly ; nevertheless they produce cap- 
sules, one of which he sent to me. It contained an 
abundance of seeds, but on examination I found th&t 

* 4 Jour 11 . Linn. Soff BoA’ vol. paper Mr. Goss o Rives an account 
viii. 1864, p. 181. of his microscopical examination 

t 4 Journal of Horticulture/ of the self-fertilised seed*. 

1 868, p. 206fend 287 : in the latter 

L 2 
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only about on© per cent, contained an embryo. Similar 

seeds were more carefully examined by Mr. Gosse, who 
found that two per cent, contained an embryo. About 
twenty-five per cent, of the seeds from a self-fertilised 
capsule of JLaalia cinncibtirina , also sent to me by 
Mr. Anderson, were found to be good. It is therefore 
doubtful whether the capsules spontaneously self-ferti- 
lised in the West Indies,, as described by I)r. Criiger, 
were fully and properly fertilised. Fritz Muller in- 
forms me that he has discovered in South Brazil 
an Epidendrum which bears three pollen-producing 
ayithers, and this is a great anomaly in the order. 
This species is very imperfectly fertilised by insects ; 
but by means of the two lateral anthers the flowers 
are regularly self-fertilised. Fritz Muller assigns good 
reasons for his belief that the appearance of the two 
additional anthers in this Epidendrum, is a case of 
reversion to the primitive condition of the whole 
group.* 


* See also ‘ Bot. Zeitung,’ I860, p. 220, and 1870, p. 152. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

VANDEA 

• 

Structure of the column and pollinia — Impprtance of the elasticity of 
the pedicel; its power of movement — Elasticity and strength of the 
caudieles — Calanthe with lateral stigmas, manner of fertilisation — 
Angrjccum seaquipedale, wonderful length of nectary — Species with 
* the entrance into the stigmatic chamber much contracted, so that 
the pollen-masses can hardly be inserted — Coryanthes, extraordinary 
manner of fertilisation. 

We now come to the immense tribe of the Vandese, 
which includes many of the most magnificent produc- 
tions of our hothouses, but like the Epidendrese has 
no British representative. I have examined twenty- 
nine genera. The pollen - consists of waxy masses, as 
in the two last tribes, and each ball of pollen is 
furnished with a oaudicle, which becomes, at an early 
period of growth, united to the rostellum. The cau- 
dicle is seldom attached directly to the viscid disc, as 
in most of the Ophreae, but to the upper and posterior 
surface of the rostellum ; and this part is removed by 
insects, together with the disc and pollen-masses. The 
sectional diagram (fig. 23), with the parts separated, 
will best explain the type-structure of the Yandem. 
As in the rest of the Orchidero there v e three con- 
fluent pistils ; of these the dorsal one (2) forms the 
rostellum arching over the two others (3) which unite 
to form a single stigma. On the left hand* we h^ve 
the filament Q.) bearing the anther. The anther open^ 
at an early period, ^and the tips of the two caudieles 
(but only one caudicle and one pollen-masg are fe- 
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presented in the diagram) protrude in a not fully- 
hardened condition through 5a small slit, and adhere to 
the back of the rostellum. The upper surface of the 
rostellum is generally hollowed out for the reception 
of the pollen-masses ; it is represented as smooth in 
the diagram, but is really often furnished with crests 

Fig. 23. 

anther. caudicle. 

pedicel of 
rostellum. 

viscid disc, 
stigma. 


12 3 

Imaginary Section, illustrative of the structure of the column in the 

V ANDE./E. 

(1.) The filament, bearing the an- (2.) The upper pistil, with the 
ther with its pollen-masses ; upper part modified into the 

the anther is represented after rostellum. 

it has opened along its whole (3.) The two lower confluent pistils, 
under surface, so that the bearing the two confluent 

section shows only the dorsal stigmas, 

surface. ^ 

or ^knobs for the attachment of the two caudicles. 
The anther afterwards opens more widely along its 
.under surface, and leaves the two pollen-masses un- 
attached, excepting by their caudicles to the rostpllum. 

.Curing an early period of growth, a remarkable 
^change has been going on in the rostellum : eithfer its 
extremity or its lower surface* becomes excessively 
Viscid (forming the viscid disc), and a line of separa- 
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tion, at first appearing as a zone* of hyaline tissue, is 
gradually formed, which sets free the disc, as well as 
the whole upper* surface of the rostellum, as far back 
as the point of attachment of the caudicles. If any 
object now touches the viscid disc, it, together with 
the whole back of the rostellum, the caudicles and 
pollen-masses, can all be readily removed together. 
In botanical works the whole structure between the 
disc or viscid surface (generally called the gland) and 
the balls of pollen is designated as the caudiclc ; but 
as these parts play an essential part in the fertilisation 
of the fiow r er, and as they are fundamentally different 
in their origin and in their minute structure, I shall 
call the two elastic ropes, which are developed strictly 
within the anther-cells, the caudicles ; and the portion 
of the rostellum to which the caudicles are attached 
(see diagram), and which is not viscid, the pedicel.. 
The visci<f portion of the rostellum 1 shall call, as 
heretofore, the viscid surface or disc. The whole may 
be conveniently spoken of as the pollinium. 

In the Ophresc we have (except in O. pyramidalis 
and a few other species) two separate viscid discs. In 
the Vandeai, with the exception of Angrapcum, we have 
only one disc. The disc is naked, or is not enclosed 
in a pouch. In Habenaria the discs, as we have seen, 
are separated from the two caudicles by short drum- 
like pedicels, answering to the single and generally 
much more largely developed pedicel in the Vandem. 
In the Ophrese the caudicles, of the potfinia, though 
elastic, are rigid, and serve to place the packets of 
pollen at the right distance from the insect’s head or 
proboscis, so as to reach the stigma. In the*Vandqfe 
this end is gained by the pedicel of the rostellum^ 
The two caudicles fn the Vandese are embedded and 
attache^, within a deep cleft in the poller^masseis. 
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and until , stretched We rarely visible, for the pollen- 
masses lie close to the pedicel of the rostellum. These 
caudjcles answer both in position and function to the 
elastic threads, by which the packets of pollen are tied 
together in the Ophreee, at the point where they become 
confluent ; for the function of the true caudicle in the 
Vandeae is to break when the masses of pollen, trans- 
ported by insects, adhere to the stigmatic surface. « 

In many Vandea* the caudicles are easily ruptured, 
and the fertilisation of the flower, as far os this point 
is concerned, is a simple affair ; but in other, cases their 
strength, and the length to which they can be stretched 
before they break, are surprising. I was at first per- 
plexed to understand what purpose these qualities 
could serve. The explanation probably is that the 
pollen-masses in this tribe are very precious objects ; 
*in most of the genera a flower produces only two, and 
judging from the size of the stigma both arc generally 
left adhering to it. In other genera, however, the 
orifice leading into the stigma is so small that probably 
only one pollen-mass is left on it, and in this case the 
pollen from one flower would suffice to fertilise two 
flowers, but never a greater number. From the largo 
size of the flowers of many of the Vandete, they no 
doubt are fertilised by large insects, and these whilst 
flying about would be likely to brush awav and lose 
the pollinia attached to them, unless the cauaicles were 
vcijy strong and highly elastic. So again, when an 
insect thus provided visited a flower either too young, 
with its jstigma not yet sufficiently adhesive, or one 
already impregnated, with its stigma beginning to dry, 
tfee strength of the eaudicle would prevent the pollen- 
* masses from being uselessly removed and lost. 

Although the stigmatic surface is astonishingly 
afdbesiv/3 at the proper period in many of these ^Orchids, 
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for instance, in Phalsenopsis and Saccolabium, yet whg& 
I inserted their pollinia attached to a Tough object into 
the stigmatic chamber, they did not adhere with suffi- 
cient forf e to prevent their removal from the object. I 
even left them for some little time in contact with the 
adhesive surface, as an insect would do whilst feeding ; 
but when I pulled the pollinia straight out of the 
stigmatic chamber, the caudicles, though they were 
stretched to a great length, did not rupture, nor did 
their attachment to the object yield so that the balls 
of pollen were withdrawn. It then occurred to me 
that an insect in flying away would not pull the 
pollinia straight out of the chamber, but would pull 
at nearly right angles to its orifice. Accordingly I 
imitated the action of a retreating insect, and dragged 
the pollinia out of the stigmatic chamber at right 
angles to its orifice ; and now the friction on the 
caudicles thus caused, together with the adhesiveness 
of the stigmatic surface, generally sufficed to rupture 
them ; the pollen-masses being left on the stigma. 
Thus, it seems that the great strength and extensi- 
bility of the caudicles, which, until stretched, lie em- 
bedded within the pollen-masses, serve to protect the 
pollen-masses from being accidentally lost by an insect 
whilst flying about, and yet, by friction being brought 
into play, allow them at the proper time, to be left 
adhering to the stigmatic surface ; the fertilisation of 
the flower being thus safely effected. * 

The discs and pedicels of the pollinia present great 
diversities in shape, and an apparently exhaustless 
number of adaptations. Even in species of the same 
genus^ as in Oncidium, these parts differ greatly. 2 
here give a few figure^ (fig. 24), taken almost at hazard. 
The pedicel generally consists, as far as I have seen^ 
of a thin ribbon-shaped membrane (fig. A) ; sonfetimea 
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it is almost cylindrical (fig. C) but often of the most 
diversified shapes. The pedicel is generally nearly 
straight, but in Miltonia clowesii it is naturally curved ; 
and in some cases, as we shall immediately see, it 
assumes, after removal, various shapes. The extensible 
and elastic caudiclos, by which the pollen-masses are 
attached to the pedicel, are barely or not at all visible, 
being embedded in a cleft or hollow within each 
pollen-mass. The* disc, which is viscid on the under 
side, consists of a piece of thin or thick membrane of 


Fig. 24. 



POLLINIA OF VANDL^E. 


d, viscjd disc. B. Pollinium of Bra^sia maculata 

ped. pedicel. (copied from Bauer). 

p . pollen-masses. C. Pullmium of Stanhopea saccata 

The eaudicles, being embedded within after depression. 

the pollen-masses, are not shown, D. Pollinium of & arcanthip tereti- 
A. Pollinium of Oncidium grande fohus after depression, 

after partial depression. 

varied forms. In Acropera it is like a pc^pted cap; 
in some cases it is tongue-shaped, or heart-shaped 
(fig. C), or saddle-shaped, as in somft Maxillarias, or 
like a thick cushion (fig. A), as in many species of 
Oncidium, with the pedicel attached at one end, instead 
of, as i$ mpre usual, nearly to the centre. In An^rsecum 
sfistichum and sesquipedale the rostellum is notched, 
and two separate, thin, membranous discs can be 
removed, each carrying by a sfiort pedicel a pollen- 
* mass. • In Sarcanthus teretifolius the disc {fig. D) is 
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very oddly shaped ; and as the * stigmatic chamber 
is deep and likewise curioiisly shaped, we are led to 
believe that the disc is fastened with great precision 
to the square projecting head of some insect.* 

In most cases there is a plain relation between the 
length of the pedicel and the depth of the stigmatic 
chamber, into which the pollen-masses have to be 
inserted. In some few cases, however, in which a long 
pedicel and a shallow stigma co-exist? we shall presently 
meet with curious compensating actions. After the 
disc and pedicel have been removed, the shape of the 
remaining part of the rostellum is of course altered, 
being now slightly shorter and thinner, and sometimes 
notched. In Stanhopea, the entire circumference of 
the extremity of the rostellum is removed, and a thin, 
pointed, needle-like process alone is left, which origin- 
ally ran up the centre of the disc. 

If we now turn to the diagram (tig. 23, p. 150), and 
suppose the rectangularly bent rostellum to be thinner 
and the stigma to lie closer beneath it than is there 
represented, we shall see that, if an insect with a # polli- 
nium attached to its head were to fly to another flower 
and occupy exactly the same position which it held 
whilst *the attachment was effected, the pollen-masses 
would be in the right position for striking the stigma, 
especially if, from their weight, they were to become 
in the least degree depressed. This is all that takes 
place in Lycaste zkinnerii, Qymbidium gigartteur , », 
Zygopetalum mackai , Angrsecum ebumeum , Miltonia 
clowesii , in a Warrea, and, I believe, in Gcdeandra 
funJciu m But if in our diagram we suppose, for JLn^tance, 

dium, Epidendrnm, Phaius, and 
Dendrobiuin, and is able to con- 
firm in general uiy statements. 


• 

* I may here remark that Pel- 
pino 0 Feoondazione nolle Pifate/ 
Firenze, 1867, p. 39) says he has 
examined flowers of Vanda, Onoi- 
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the stigma to be seated at the bottom of a deep cavity, 
low down in the column, or the anther to be seated 
higher up, or the pedicel of the rostellum to slope 
more upwards, &c. — all of which contingencies occur 
in various species, — in such cases, an insect with a 
pollinium attached to its head, if it flew to another 
flower, would not place the pollen-masses on the 
stigma, unless their position had become greafltly 
changed after attachment. 

This change is effected in many Vandese in the same 
manner as is so general with the Ophrece, namely, by a 
movement of depression in the pollinium in the course 
of about half a minute after its removal from the 
rostellum. I have seen this movement conspicuously 
displayed, generally causing the pollinium to rotate 
through about a quarter of a circle, in several species 
of Oncidium, Odontoglossum, Brassia, Yanda, Aeridfes, 
Sarcanthus, Saccolabium, Acropera, and Maxillaria. 
In Rodriguezia suaveolens the movement of depression 
is remarkable from its extreme slowness ; in Eulophia 
viridzh from its small extent. Mr. Charles Wright, in 
a letter to Professor Asa Gray, says that he observed 
in Cuba a pollinium of an Oncidium attached to a 
hunojble-bee, and he concluded at first that I was 
completely mistaken about the movement of depres- 
sion ; but after several hours it moved ix^p the proper 
position for fertilising the flower. In some of the 
oases above specified in which the pollinia apparently 
undergo n<J movement of depression, I am not sure that 
there was not a very slight one after a time. ’ In the 
various Qphreee the anther-cells are sometimes seated 
c exteriorly and sometimes interiorly with respect to 
the stigma ; and there are corresponding outward and 
inward movements in the pollinia : but in the Vande® 
the anther-cells always lie, as far as I have seen. 
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directly over the stigma, and tfie movement of the 
pollinium is always directly downwards- In Calanthe, 
however, the two stigmas are placed exteriorly to the 
anther-cells, and the pollinia, as we shall see, are made 
to strike them by a peculiar mechanical arrangement 
of the parts. 

In the Ophrese the seat of contraction, which causes 
the act of depression, is in the upper surface of the 
viscid disc, close to the point of •attachment of the 
caudicles: in most of the VandeoG the seat is likewise 
in the upper surface of the disc, but at the point 
where the pedicel is united to it, and therefore at a 
considerable distance from the point of attachment of 
the true caudicles. The contraction is hygrometric, but 
to this subject I shall return in the ninth chapter*; 
therefore the movement does not take place until the 
pollinium has been removed from the rostellum, and 
the point of union between the disc and pedicel has 
been exposed for a few seconds or minutes to the air. 
If, after the contraction and consequent movement of 
the pedicel, the whole body be placed into water, the 
pedicel slowly moves back and resumes its former 
position with respect to the viscid disc. When taken 
out of water, it again undergoes the movement of de- 
pression. It is of importance to notice these facts, as 
we thus get a test by which this movement can be 
distinguished from certain other movements. 

In Maxillaria ornithorhyncha y we have a unique e^pe. 
The pedicel of thq> rostellum is much elongated, and 
is entirely covered by the produced front lip of the 
anther and is thus kept damp. When removed it 
bends quickly backwards on itself, at about its centi%A # 
point,* and thug becomes only half as long as it was 
before. When placed in water it resumes its original 
straight jomi, If the pedicel had not been in some 
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manner shortened, it is hardly possible that the flower 
could have been fertilised. ‘ After this movement, the 
pollinium attached to any small object can be inserted 
into the flower, and the balls of pollen readily adhere 
to the stigmatic surface. Here we have an instance 
of one of those compensating actions in the pollinia, 
before alluded to, in relation to the shallowness of 
the stigma. • 

In some cases,* besides hygrometric movements, 
elasticity comes into play. In Aerides odorata and 
virens 9 and in an Oncidium ( roseum ?), the pedicel of 
the rostellum is fastened down in a straight line, at 
cftie extremity by the disc, and at the other by the 
anther ; it has, however, a strong elastic tendency to 
spring up at right angles to the disc. Consequently, 
if the pollinium, attached by its viscid disc to some 
object, is removed from the anther, the pedicel instantly 
springs up and stands at nearly right angles to its 
former position, with the pollen-masses carried aloft. 
This has been noticed by other observers ; and I agree 
with them that the object gained is to free the pollen- 
masses from the anther-cells. After this upward elastic 
spring, the downward hygrometric movement imme- 
diately commences, which, oddly enough, carries the 
pedicel back again into almost exactly the same 
position, relatively to the disc, which it whilst 

forming part of the rostellum. In Aerides the end of 
th^ pedicel, to which the pollen-masses are attached 
by short dangling caudicles, after springing up, remains 
a little . curved upwards ; and this curvature seems 
well adapted to drop the pollen-masses into the deep 
. sfigmatic cavity over the ledge in front. The differ- 
ence between the first elastic and thft second or re- 
versed hygrometric movement, was well shown by 
placing the pollinium of the above Oncidium into 
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water, after both movements had taken place; and 
the pedicel then moved into the same position which 
it had at first assumed through its elasticity ; this 
movement not being in any way affected by the 
water. When taken out of water the hygrometric 
movement of depression soon commenced for the 
second time. 

Jn Rodriguezia secunda there was no hygrometric 
movement of depression in the pediqel as in the before- 
mentioned 1?. suaveolens , but there was a rapid down* 
ward movement, due to elasticity, and of this I have 
seen no other instance ; for when the pedicel was put 
into water it showed no tendency to recover its original 
position, as occurred in many other cases. 

In Phala??iOjisis grandijlora and amabilis the stigma 
is shallow and the pedicel of the rostellum long. 
Some compensating action is therefore requisite, which, 
differently from that in Maxillaria ornithorhynclia is 
effected by elasticity. There is no movement of de- 
pression ; but, when the pollinium is removed, the 
straight pedicel suddenly curls up in the middle, thus 
( — — ) ; the full-stop on the left hand may re- 
present the balls of pollen, and the thick hyphen to 
the right may be supposed to represent the triangu- 
larly shaped disc. The pecficel does not straighten 
itself when placed in water. The end carrying the 
balls of pollen is a little raised up after this elastic 
movement, and the pedicel, with one end raised, aijd 
with the middle part upwardly bowed, is \^ell adapted 
to drop the pollen-masses into the deep stigmatic 
cavity, # over a ledge in front. Fritz Muller informs 
me of a case in which the shortening of a very long, 
pedicet is effected partly by elasticity and partly by a 
hygrometric movement. A small Ornithocephalus, 
growing in South Brazil, has a very long pedicel, - 
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which is shown closely attached to the rostellum in 
the accompanying .figure As 

Fig. 25. 




PolRnium of Ornitiioclphalus. 

A. Pollinium still attached to the 

rostellum with the pollen- 
mass still lying in the cli- 
• nandrum on the summit of 
the coluinjk. 

B. Pollinium in the position which 


(Fiom a sketch by Fritz Muller.) 

it first assumes from the elas- 
ticity of the^dicel. 

C. Pollinium in the position ul- 
timately assumed from the 
hygroinetric movement. 


The pedicel when freed suddenly bends into the 
fdTm represented at B ? and soon afterwards owing to 
the hygrometric contraction curls up into the odd 
figure shown at C. When placeAl in water it resumes 
•the form represented at B. 
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In Calanthe masuca and the hybrid £7. dojpinii the 
structure is very different t*> what it is in most other 
Yandece. We here have two oval, pit-like stigmas 
on «ach ^ide of the rostellum (fig* 26). The viscid 
disc is oval (fig. B), and has no pedicel, but eight 
masses of pollen are attached to it by very short and 


*ig. 26 
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p pollen nnssc* 

* & the tw( sti^m is 
In mouth t f nett u v 
1 ib< Hum 
d Mscid dist 

cl in fig C, clinandium the pol- 
leii-m\6scs Icing lcmcxcd 
A 1 1< wci \ u wed fi< m abox e, with 
the iiithci else remo\ed, 
sh( wiuj, tht t ight pollen- 
masstsm then pio}ti pobition 
within the clinniidium All 
th< stj ils tnd pet ils h i\ e bet n 
cut aw ly t\< ept the 1 ibellum 


B Pollen-masses attached to the 
x iseid disc, seen fiom the 
undei side 

C fc low er in s tint position as in A 
but w ith the disc and pollen- 
m issi s rt moi ed, and now 
showing the deeply notched 
lostellumand the empty elm* 
m andium m which thi jpdlen 
masses lay Within the left- 
hand stigma two pollen- 
masses miy be m eu adhering 
to its viscid suifate 


easily ruj>turcd caudiclcs. These pollen-masses radiate 
lrom the disc like the leaves of p fan. The lostellmn 
is bioac^, and its sides slope on each side towards the 
lateral pit-like stigmas. When the disc is removecT 
the rosfellum is. seen (fig. C) to be deeply notched, 
in the middle. The l&bellum is united to the column 
almost up to its summit, leaving a passage (n. A) ta 
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the long* nectary close beneath the • rostellum. The 
labellum is studded with 'singular, wartlike, globular 
excrescences. 

If a thick needle be inserted into the mopth of the 
nectary (fig. A), and then withdrawn, the viscid disc 
is removed, bearing with it the elegant fan of radiating 
pollen-masses. These undergo no change in position. 
But if the needle be now inserted into the nectary of 
another flower, the ends of the pollen-masses neces- 
sarily hit the upper and laterally sloping sides of the 
rostellum, and, glancing off both ways, strike down 
into the two lateral pit-like stigmas. The thin cau- 
"dicles being easily ruptured, the pollen-masses are left 
adhering like little darts to the viscid surface of both 
stigmas (see left-hand stigma in fig. C), and the fertili- 
sation of the flower is completed in a simple manner 
pleasing to behold. 

I should have stated that a narrow transverse rim of 
stigmatic tissue, beneath the rostellum, connects the 
two lateral stigmas ; and it is probable that some of 
the middle pollen-masses may be inserted through the 
notch in the rostellum, so as to adhere to this rim. 
I am the more inclined to this opinion from having 
forged in the elegant jOalanthe vestita the rostellum 
extending so widely over the two lateral stigmas, that 
apparently all the pollen-masses must be inserted 
beneath its surface. ^ 

• The Angrmcum sesquipedale, of which the large six- 
rayed floWers, like stars formed of snow-white wax, 
have excited the admiration of travellers in Madagascar, 
must, not be passed over. A green, whip-like nectary 
of astonishing length hangs down beneath the label- 
lum. In several flowers sent me by Mr. Bateman I 
found the nectaries eleven and a half inches long, with 
only* the lower inch and a half filled with nectar. 
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What can be the use, it may be asked, of a nectary of 
such disproportionate length ? We shall, I think, see 
that the fertilisation of the plant depends on this 
length, and on nectar being contained only within the 
lower and attenuated extremity. It is, however, sur- 
prising that any insect should be able to reach the 
nectar. Our English sphinxes have proboscides as long 
as # their bodies ; but in Madagascar there must be 
moths with proboscides capable of e±tension to a length 
of between ten and eleven inches* This belief of 
mine has been ridiculed by some entomologists, but we 
now know from Fritz Muller * that there is a sphinx- 
moth in South Brazil which has a proboscis of nearly 
sufficient length, for when dried it was between ten 
and eleven inches long. When not protruded it is 
coiled up into a spiral of at least twenty windings. 

The rostellum is broad and foliaceous, and arches 
rectangularly over the stigma and over the orifice of 
the nectary : it is deeply notched by a cleft enlarged 
or widened at the inner end. Hence the rostellum 
nearly resembles that of Calanthe after the disc has 
been removed (see fig. 26, C). The under surfaces of 
both margins of the cleft, near their ends, are bordered 
by narrow strips of viscid membrane, easily removed ; 
so that there are two distinct viscid discs. A short 
membranous pedicel is attached to the middle of the 
upper surface of each disc ; and the pedicel carries a 
pollen-mass at its other end. Beneath the rostellufti 
a narrow, ledge-like, adhesive stigma is sealed. 

I could not for some time* understand liow the 
pollinht of this Orchid were removed, or how th# 
stigma* was fertilised. I passed bristles and needles 9 

* See letter with a drawing by Hermann Muller, • Nature^’ 1873. ' 
p. 223. • 
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down the open entrance into the nectary and through 
the cleft in the rostellum with no result. It then 
occurred to me that, from the length of the nectary, 
the flower must be visited by large moths, with a 
proboscis thick at the base ; and that to drain the last 
drop of nectar, even the largest moth would have to 
force its proboscis as far down as possible. Whether 
or not the moth first inserted its proboscis by the open 
entrance into the riectary, as is most probable from the 
shape of the flower, or through the cleft in the ros- 
tellum, it would ultimately be forced in order to drain 
the nectary to push its proboscis through the cleft, 
ior this is the straightest course ; and by slight pressure 
the whole foliaceous rostellum is depressed. The dis- 
tance from the outside of the flower to the extremity of 
the nectary can be thus shortened by about a quarter 
of an inch. I therefore took a cylindrical rod one- 
tenth of an inch in diameter, and pushed it down 
through the cleft in the rostellum. The margins 
readily separated, and were pushed downwards together 
'with the whole rostellum. When I slowly withdrew the 
cylinder the rostellum rose from its elasticity , and 
the margins of the cleft were upturned so as to clasp 
the cylinder. Thus the wiseid strips of membrane on 
each under side of the cleft rostellum came into contact 
with the cylinder, and firmly adhered to it ; and the 
pollen-masses were withdrawn. By this^fteans I suc- 
ceeded every time in withdrawing the pollinia ; and 
it cannot, I*think, be doubted that a large moth would 
thus aeft ; that is, it would drive its proboscis up to 
Ijie very* base through the cleft of the rostellum, so as 
*to reach the extremity of the nectary ; and then the 
pollinia attached to the base of jts prdboscis would be 
.safely withdrawn* 

I did not succeed in leaving the pollencmasses on 
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the stigma so well as I did in withdrawing them. As 
the margins of the cleft rfistellum must be ‘ upturned 
before the discs adhere to a cylindrical body, during 
its withdrawal, the pollen-masses become affixed some 
little way from its base. The two discs did not always 
adhere at exactly opposite points. Now, when a moth 
with the pollinia adhering to the base of its proboscis, 
inserts it for a second time into the nectary, and exerts 
all its force so as to push down the* rostellum as far as 
possible, the pollen-masses will generally rest on and 
adhere to the narrow, ledge-like stigma which projects 
beneath the rostellum. By acting in this manner with 
the pollinia attached to a cylindrical object, the polleft- 
masses were twice torn off and left glued to the stig- 
mat.ic surface. 

If the Angreocum in its native forests secretes more 
nectar than did the vigorous plants sent me by Mr. 
Bateman, so that the nectary ever becomes filled, small 
moths might obtain their share, but they would not 
benefit the plant. The pollinia would not be with- 
drawn until some huge moth, with a wonderfully long 
proboscis, tried to drain the last drop.* If such great 
rnoths^ were to become extinct in Madagascar, assur- 
edly the Angracum would become extinct. Oj^ the 
other hand, as the nectar, at least in the lower part 
of the nectary, is stored sale from the depredation of 
other insects, the extinction of the Angrcecum would 
probably be a serious loss to these moths. We can 
thus understand how the astonishing leftgth of the 

* Mr. lielt suggests (‘ The Na- meat can thus be accounted for. 
turalist m Nicaragua,’ 1874, p. I have no doubt of the«truth x>f 
13$) that the great length of the this principle, but it is hardly* 
nectary ^of this plant serves to applicable here, as the moth has 
prevent other mot A which are to be compelled to drive its pro- 
not well-adapted for the fertilisa- bosois as deeply down as possible 
tion of the tlowers from sucking into the flower. # • 

the neotar, eftid that its develop- 
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nectary had been acquired by successive modifications. 
As certain moths of Madagascar became larger through 
natural selection in relation to their general conditions 
of life, either in the larval or mature state, pr as the 
proboscis alone was lengthened to obtain honey from 
the Angroecum and other deep tubular flowers, those 
individual plants of the Angrsecum which had the 
longest nectaries (and the nectary varies much* in 
length in some Orchids), and which, consequently, 
compelled the moths to insert their proboscides up to 
the very base, would be best fertilised. These plants 
would yield most seed, and the seedlings would 
generally inherit long nectaries ; and so it would be 
in successive generations of the plant and of the moth. 
Thus it would appear that there has been a race in 
gaining length between the nectary of the Angraecum 
and the proboscis of certain moths ; but the Angraecum 
has triumphed, for it flourishes and abounds in the 
forests of Madagascar, and still troubles each moth 
to insert its proboscis as deeply as possible in order to 
drain the last drop of nectar. 

I could add descriptions of many other curious 
structures in the Yandeae, more especially from the 
letters of Fritz Muller with respect to those of Brazil ; 
but the reader would be wearied. I must, however, 
make a few remarks on certain genera, the rettilisation 
off which remains a mystery, chiefly on account of the 
narrowness ®bf the mouth of the stigma, as this renders 
the insertion of the pollen-masses extremely difficult. 
Two closely allied specie^ or varieties of Acropera, viz., 
°A. luteola and loddigesii have been observed by me 
during several seasons, and ever^ detail of their struc- 
^ ture seems as if specially adapted to render their 
fertilisation almost impossible. I have met \yith hardly 
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any other such case, not that I fully understand the 
contrivances in any Orchfd, for new and admirable 
ones become apparent, the longer I study even one of 
our conmionest British species. 

The thin and elongated rost ell um of Acropera projects 
at right angles to the column (see diagram, fig. 23, p. 
150) ; and the pedicel of the pollinium is of course 
equally long and much thinner. The disc consists of 
an extremely small cap, viscid within, which fits on 
the extremity of the rostellum. The viscid matter 
sets hard but slow ly . The upper sepal forms a hood 
enclosing and protecting the column. The labellum 
is an extraordinary organ, baffling all description : it 
is articulated to the column by a thin strap, so elastic 
and flexible that a breath of wind sets it vibrating. 
It hangs downwards; and the retention of this posi- 
tion seems to be of importance, for the footstalk (ova- 
rium) of each flower is curved into a semicircle, so 
as to compensate for the pendulous habit of the plant. 
The two upper petals and the lateral lobes of the 
labellum serve as guides leading into the hood-like 
upper sepal. 

The pollinium, when adhering by its^ disc to an 
object, undergoes the common movement of depre^gion ; 
and this seems superfluous, for the stigmatic cavity lies 
(see diagram, fig. 23) high up at the base of the rect- 
angularly projecting rostellum. But this is a com- 
paratively trifling difficulty ; the real difficulty lies«in 
the orifice of the stigmatic chamber beiu£ 80 narrow 
that the pollen-masses, though consisting of thin sheets, 
can hardly be forced in. ^repeatedly tried, and sue- . 
needed only three or four times. Even after leaving 
them to dry for four hours before a fire, and thus to 
shrink a little, I rarely succeeded in forcing them 
into the ftigma. I examined quite young flowers and 
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* almost withered ones, for I imagined that the mouth 
of the chamber might be of larger size at some period 
of growth; but the difficulty of inse^lon remained 
the same. Now when we observe that the Miscid disc 
is extraordinarily small, and consequently its power of 
attachment not so firm as with Orchids having a large 
disc, and that the pedicel is very long and thin, it 
would seem almost indispensable that the stigmatic 
chamber should be unusually laTge for the easy 
insertion of the pollinium, instead of being much con- 
tracted. Moreover, the stigmatic surface, as Dr. Hooker 
has likewise observed, is singularly little adhesive ! 

• The flowers when ready for fertilisation do not 
secrete nectar ; * but this is no difficulty, for as Dr. 
Criiger has seen humble-bees gnawing the projections 
on the labellum of the closely allied Gong ora maculata , 
there can be little doubt that the distal cup-shaped 
part of the labellum of Acropera offers a similar at- 
traction to insects. After numberless trials in many 
ways, I have found that the pollinia can be removed 
with certainty only by pushing the rostellum a little 
upwards with a camel-hair brush, held in such a 
position that the tip slides along the under side^of the 
rostellum, so as to brush off the little viscid cap on its 
extremity, into which the hairs enter and are glued 
fast. I further find that if the brush with apollinium 
thus attached to its tip is pushed into and fnen with- 
drawn from the stigmatic cavity, the mouth of which 
is furnished with a sharp ridge, the end of the podicel 


% * Mr. feoott has observed tliatP 
after the Sowers of Acropera and 
of two species in the allied pen us 
of OSongora have been feitilised, 
an abundance of nectar exudes 
from the*frout of the column ; but 


at no other time oould ha find a 
trace of nectar. This cand&tion 
can, therofon^be of no use to the 
plant frith lespeCt to its fertili- 
sation, and must bo viewed as an 
excretion. t 
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which bears the viscid cap is often left sticking within 
the chamber, with the pollen-masses close outside. 
Many flowqjfc were thus treated, and three of them 
produced fine capsules. Mr. Scott also succeeded in 
fertilising two flowers m the same apparently unnatural 
manner, as he likewise did on one occasion by placing 
a pollen-mass, moistened with the viscid matter from a 
distinct kind of Orchis, at the mouth of the stigmatic 
chamber. These facts lead me -to suspect that an 
insect \%ith the extremity of its abdomen produced 
into a sharp point alights on the flower, and then turns 
round to gnaw the distal portion of the labellum. In 
doing so it removes the pollinium, the viscid cap* of 
which adheres to the extremity of its abdomen. The 
insect then visits another flower, by which time the 
movement of depression will have caused the pedicel 
to lie flat on its back ; and from occupying the same 
position as before, the insect will be apt to insert the 
end of its abdomen into the stigma tics chamber, and 
the viscid cap will then be scraped otf by the ledge in 
front, and the pollen-masses will be lift close outside, 
as in the above experiments. The whole operation 
would probably bo aided by the oscillatory movement 
of the labellum whilst gnawed by an insect. m This 
whole view' is very improbable, but it is the only one, 
as far as I can see, which explains the fertilisation of 
the flower. 

The allied genera G-ongora, Acineta, and Stanhopea 
present nearly the same difficulty from the narrowness 
of the entrance into the stigmatic chamber. Mr. 
Scott*tried repeatedly but in vain to force th§ pollen- 
masses into the stigma of Gongora atro-purpurea aifd. 
truncata ; but Jie readily fertilised them by cutting off 
the clinandrum and # placing pollen-masses on the now 
exposed » stigma ; as he likewise did in the ‘case of 
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Acropera. Dr. Cruger says * that Gongora maculata 
u often bears fruit in Trinidad. It is visited, exclu- 
sively during the day, as far as I can see, by a splendid 
bee, probably a Euglossa, but with the tongue nearly 
twice as long as the body. The tongue passes out 
behind the abdomen, and is there curved upwards. 
As these bees only come for biting and gnawing the 
anterior side of the labellum, the protruding tongue 
touches or approaches the gland (i. e., viscid disc) at 
every retrograde movement of tlio insect. By this it 
can hardly fail to be loaded sooner or later with the 
pollen-masses, which are then easily inserted into the 
stigmatie cleft. I have, however, not as yet observed 
this fact.” I am surprised that J>r. Cruger should 
speak of the pollen-masses being easily inserted, and I 
suppose that he must have oxperimentr " with dried 
and shrunken ones. The doubled-up, immensely elon- 
gated proboscis, projecting beyond the abdomen, would 
answer as well as a pointed extremity to tL ibdomen, 
which in the case of Acropera I imagine is le instru- 
ment for removing the pollen-masses ; but I presume 
that with Gongora it is not the viscid disc, but the 
broad and free ends of the pollen-masses which are in- 
serted into the stigmatie .cavity. As in the case of 
Acropera, I found it scarcely possible to insert the 
pollen-masses of Gongora into the stigma ; but some 
which were removed from the anther and le$#exposed 
to the sun for nearly five hours, became much shrunk 
and formed thin sheets ; and these could be inserted 
without much difficulty into the cleft-like entrance 
of the stigma. The pollinia attached to an insect 
^flying about in the torrid zone would shrink after a 
• time ; and the delay thus caused wo\*Ld ensure the 

* * ‘ Journ. Linn. Soc. Bot.* vol. viii. 18G4, p. 131* 

% 
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flowers being fertilised with, pollen from a distinct 
plant. * 

With respect to Stanhopea, Dr. Criiger says* that 
in the West Indies a bee (Euglossa) often visits the 
flowers for the sake of gnawing the labellum, and he 
caught one with a pollinium attached to its back ; but 
he adds that he cannot understand how the pollen- 
masses are inserted into the narrow mouth of the stigma. 
With Stanhopea oculata I found that the pollinia could 
almost always be attached to my naked or gloved 
finger, by gently sliding it down the concave surface 
of the arched column ; but this occurred only within a 
short time after the expansion of the flowers, whilst 
they are highly odoriferous. By again sliding my 
finger down the column, the pollinia were almost 
always rubbed off by the sharp edge of the stigmatic 
chamber, and were left adhering close to its entrance. 
Flower^ + hns treated occasionally, though rarely, 
yielded capsules. The removal of the pollinia from 
my finger seemed to depend on tlie existence of a 
point prt jecting beyond the viscid disc, and which I 
suspect is specially adapted for this purpose. If this 
be sq, the pollen-masses must <miit their tubes without 
being inserted into the stigmatic chamber. J may 
add that the pollen-masses shrink very little by being 
thoroughly dried, and could not#in this state be easily 
inserted. 

The entrance into the stigma is in like manner, 
as I hear from Fritz Muller, t so much*contracted in 
Cirrhaea and Notylia, which belong to another sub- 
division of the Vandea?, that the pollinia can bq inserted 

• — • 

* ‘ Joum. Lin#. Soc*. pot.' vol. tranblation of the first edition of* 
viii. 1804, p. 130. Bmnn has this work. 

described the structure of t Stan- t ‘ Bot. Zeitung,* 1868, p. 03Q. 

hope a dtiAniemia, in his German * 
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into it only with extreme difficulty. In the case of 
Cirrhsea, he found that this could be effected more 
easily, after they had shrunk a little from being left 
to dry for half an hour or an hour. He observed two 
flowers with pollen-masses naturally inserted by some 
means into their stigmas. On several occasions after 
forcing the end of a pollen-mass into the mouth of the 
stigma, he witnessed a most curious process of deglu- 
tition. The extremity of the pollen-mass swells from 
imbibing moisture, and as the chamber gradually 
widens downwards, the swelling part is forced down- 
wards ; so that the whole is at last drawn inwards and 
disappears. In the case of Notylia, Fritz Muller ob- 
served that the entrance into the stigma became a 
little larger after the flower had remained expanded 
for about a week. In whatever manner this latter 
plant is fertilised, it is certain that it must be im- 
pregnated with pollen from a distinct plant ; as it 
offers one of those extraordinary cases in which its own 
pollen acts like poison on the stigma. 

In the last tsditiun of this work it was shown that 
the ovaria of mature flowers of Acropera do not con- 
tain any ovules. But I erred greatly in the intevrpre- 
tatioifeof this fact, for 1 concluded that the sexes were 
separate. I was however soon convinced of my error 
by Mr. Scott, who succeeded in artificially fertilising 
the flowers with their own pollen. A remarkable dis- 
covery by Hildebrand, * namely, that in many Orchids 
the ovules are not developed unless the stigma is 
penetrated by the pollen-tubes, and that their develop- 
ment occurs only after an interval of several #eeks^ 
ioi even months, explains the state of tLe ovarium 
in Acropera, as observed by ipe. # According also to 

* '^Bot. Zcitung,’ 1863, Oct. 30, et seq , und Aug. 4 , 1C05. 

% 
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Fritz Muller, * the ovules of many endemic Epidendreae 
and Vandese in Brazil remain in a very imperfect state 
of development for some months, and even in one case 
for halts a year, after the flowers had been fertilised. 
He suggests that a plant which produces hundreds of 
thousands of ovules, would waste much power if these 
were formed and did not happen to be fertilised, and 
we know that fertilisation is a doubtful and difficult 
operation with many Orchids. It. would therefore be 
an advantage to such plants, if the ovules were not at 
all developed until tlu ir fertilisation was assured by 

the pollen-tubes having already penetrated the stigma. 

* 

Coryanthes . — I will conclude this*chapter by giving 
an account of the fertilisation of the flowers of Cory- 
anthes, which is effected in a manner that might perhaps 
have been inferred from their structure, but would'have 
appeared utterly incredible^ had it not been repeatedly 
witnessed by a careful observer, namely, the late Dr. 
Criiger, Director of the Botanical Gardens at Trinidad. 
The flowers are very large and hang downwards. The 
distal portion of the label lum (L) in the following wood- 
cut, fij*. 27, is converted into a large bucket (B). Two 
appendages (H), arising froiy. the narrowed base qf the 
labellum, stand directly over the bucket and secrete so 
much fluid that drops may be # seen falling into it. 
This fluid is limpid and so slightly sweet that it does 
not deserve to be called nectar, though evidently of the 
* same nature ; nor does it serve to attracts insects. M. 
Meniere estimates that the total quantity secreted by 
a single flower is about an English ounce, t , When 
the bucket fe full the fluid overflows by the spout (£*)>. 3 


* * Bot. Zeituug,* 1868, p. 164. 

t ‘ Bulletin de la Soo. Bot. de France,’ tom. 11. 1855, p. 851. 



Uoryanthls si*tczos\ (Copied from Lindley's ‘Vegetable Kingdom.’) 


L labellum. P. spout of bucket, over-arched bv 

B. bucket of the labellum. the end oithe column, bearing 

H. fluid-secreting appendage?. tlfe anther and stigma. 
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This spout is closely "oyer-arched by the end of the 
column, which bears the Stigma and pollen-masses in 
such a position, that an insect forcing its way out of 
the bucket through this passage would first brush with 
its back against the stigma and afterwards against the 
viscid discff of the pollinia, and thus remove them. 
We are now prepared to hear what Dr. Criiger says 
about the fertilisation of an allied species, the <7. 
macrantha , the labellum of which is provided with 
crests.* I may premise that he sent me specimens of 
the bees which he saw gnawing these crests, and they 
belong, as I am informed by Mr. F. Smith, to the genus 
Euglossa. Dr. Criiger states that these bees may he 
“ seen in great numbers disputing with each other for 
a place on the edge of the hypochil (i. e. the basal part 
of the labellum). Partly by this contest, partly perhaps 
intoxicated by the matter they are indulging in? they 
tumble down into the * bucket/ half-full of a fluid 
secreted by organs situated at the base of the column. 
They then crawl along in the water towards the 
anterior side of the bucket, where there is a passage 
for them between the opening of this and the column. 
If one is early on the look-out, as these Hymenopterae 
are early risers, one can .see in every flower how 
fecundation is performed. The humble-bee, in forcing 
its way out of its involuntary bath, has to exert itself 
considerably, as the mouth of the epichil (i. e. the 
distal part of the labellum) and the face of the column 
fit together exactly, and are very stiff and* elastic. The 
first bee, then, which is immersed will have the gland 

* L Journal of Linn. Soo. Bot.* drawing of C. feildingii in • Jouf- 
vol. vitt. 1864, p. 180. There is nal of Hort. Soc.’ vol. iii. p. 16. 
a drawing of this ftpeoies in Fax- I am indebted to Mr. Thiselton 
ton’s * Mag. of Botany,’ vfcl. v. p. Dyer for informing me of these 
31, but it is too complicated to be figures. # • 

reproduced* There is also a 
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of the pollen-mass glued to its back. The insect then 
generally gets through thef passage, and comes out 
with this peculiar appendage, to return nearly imme- 
diately to its feast, when it is generally precipitated a 
second time into the bucket, passing out through the 
same opening, and so inserting the pollen-masses into 
the stigma while it forces its way out, and thereby im- 
pregnating either the same or some other flower. I 
have often seen this,; and sometimes there are so many 
of these humble-bees assembled that there is a continual 
procession of them through the passage specified.” 

There cannot be the least doubt that the fertilisation 
of "the flower absolutely depends on insects crawling 
out through the passage formed by the extremity of 
the labellum and the over-%rching column. If the 
large distal portion of the labellum or bucket had been 
dry, the bees could easily have escaped by flying away. 
Therefore we must believe that the fluid is secreted by 
the appendages in such extraordinary quantity and is 
collected in the bucket, not as a palatable attraction 
for the bees, as these are known to gnaw the labellum, 
but for the sake of wetting their wings, and thus 
compelling them to crawl out through the passage. 

I have now described, perhaps^ in too much detail, 
a few of the many contrivances by which the Vandete 
are fertilised. The relative position and ifliape of the 
pasts — friction, viscidity, elastic and hygrometric move- 
ments, afli nicely related to one another — come into 
play. Bat all these appliances are subordinate to the 
• aid of insects. Without their aid, not a plant belong- 
^ hig to this tribe, in the species of the twenty-nine 
genera examined by me, would set a sqpd. It is also 
certain in a majority of the cases, that insects withdraw 
the poHinia only when retreating from the flpwer, and 
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by carrying them away, effect a union between two 
flowers, generally on distinct plants. This can hardly 
fail to occur in all the many cases in which the pollinia 
slowly change their position, when removed from the 
rostellum, in order to assume a proper direction for 
striking the stigma ; for the insects during this in- 
terval will have had time to fly from the flowers on 
ope plant which will serve as the male, to those 
on another plant which will serve a^s the female. 
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Catasetidse, the most reiparknble of all Orchids — Tho mechanism by 
which the pollinia of Cutasetum are ejected to a distance and are 
transported by insects — Sensitiveness of the horns of the rostellum 
— Extraordinary difference in the male, female, and hermaphrodite 
forms of Catasetum tridentatum — Mormodes ignea, curious structure 
# of the flowers; ejection of the pollinin — Mormodes luxata — Cyc- 
noches ventricosum, manner of fertilisation. 

I have reserved for separate description one sub-family 
of the Vandeae, namely, the Catasetidae, which must, I 
think, be considered as the most remarkable of all 
Orchids. 

I will begin with Catasetum. A brief inspection of 
the flower shows that here, as with most other Orchids, 
some mechanical aid is requisite to remove the pollen- 
masses from their cells, and to carry them to the 
stigmatic surface. We shall, moreover, presently see 
that # Catasetum is exclusively a male form; so that 
the pollen-masses must be transported to the female 
plant, in order that seed should be produced. The 
pollinium is furnished with a viscid disc of%uge size ; 
bi^t this, instead of Veing placed in a position likely 
to touch and adhere to an insect visiting the flower, is 
turned inwards and lies close to the upper and back 
surface of a chamber, which must be called th^ stig- 
matic chamber, though functionless as a stigma. There 
is nothing in this chamber to attract injects ; and even 
if they did enter it, the viscid surface of the disc could 
hot pcmsibly come into contact with them. # 
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How then does Nature aft ? She has endowed these 
plants with, what must be called for want of a better 
term, sensitiveness, and with the remarkable power of 
forcibly Ejecting their pollinia even to a considerable 
distance. Hence, when certain definite points of the 
flower are touched by an insect, the pollinia are shot 
forth like an arrow, not barbed however, but having 
a blunt and excessively adhesive point. The insect, 
disturbed by so sharp a blow, or afte* having eaten its 
fill, flies sooner or later away to a female plant, and, 
whilst standing in the same position as before, the 
pollen-bearing end of the arrow is inserted into the 
stigmatic cavity, and a mass of pollen is left on its 
viscid surface. Thus, and thus alone, can the five 
species of Catasetum which I have examined be 
fertilised. 

In many Orchideas, as in Listera, Spiranthes, and 
Orchis, the surface of the rostellum is so far sensitive, 
that, when touched or when exposed to the vapour of 
chloroform, it ruptures in certain defined lines. So it 
is in the tribe of the Catasetidae, but with this re-* 
markable difference, that in Catasetum the rostellum is 
prolonged into two curved tapering horns, or, as I shall 
call them, antennoe, which stand over the labelkim 
where insects alight. If these are touched even very 
lightly, they convey some stimulus to the membrane 
which surrounds and connects the disc of the pol- 
linium with the adjoining surface, 0 causing it instantly 
to rupture ; and as soon as this happens the disc is 
suddenly set free. We have also seen in Several 
Yandea^that the pedicels of the pollinia are fastened 
flat dowji in a state of tension, and are highly elastic, 
so that, when freed, th$y immediately spring up, appa- 
rently for the sake of detaching the pollen-masses from 
the anthei*cells. In the genus Catasetum, on the 

n.2 ; 
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other hand, the pedicels are fastened down in a curved 
position ; and when freed by the rupture of the attached 
edges of the disc, they straighten themselves with such 
force, that not only do they drag the balls bf pollen 
together with the anther-cells from their places of 
attachment, but the whole pollinium is jerked forward, 
over and beyond the tips of the so-called antennae, to 
the distance sometimes of two or three feet. Thus, 
as throughout nature, pre-existing structures and capa- 
cities are utilised for new purposes. 

Catasetum saccatum * — I will first describe the male 
forms, belonging to five species, which are included 
under the generic name of Catasetum. The general 
appearance of the present species is represented m the 
following woodcut, fig. 28. A side view of the flower, 
with all the petals and sepals excepting the labellum 
cut off, is shown by B ; and A gives a front view of 
the column. The upper sepal and two upper petals 
surround and protect the column ; the two lower sepals 
project out at right angles. The flower stands more 
or less inclined to either side, but with the labellum 
downwards, as represented in the drawing. The dull 
coppery and orange-spotted tints, — the yawning cavity 
in •the great fringed Jabellum, — the one antenna 
projecting with the other hanging down — give to 
these flowers a strange, lurid, and almost reptilian 
appearance. 

• In front of the column, in the middle, the deep 
stigmatic chamber (fig. 28, A, s), may be seen ; but this 
is best* shown in the section (fig. 29, C, s), in which all 


* I am much indebted to Mr. 
Janice Veitch of Chelsea for the 
first specimen which I saw of 
this Orchid ; "subsequently Mr. 
K Kucker, so well knqwn for his 


magnificent collection df Orchids, 
generously ftoit me two fine spikes, 
and has aided me in the kindest 
manner with other specimens. 
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the parts are a little separated from each other, in 
order . that the mechanism may be intelligible. In 
the middle of the roof of the stigmatie chamber, far 
backed} in A, fig. 28), the upturned anterior edge of 
the viscid disc can just be seen. The upper mem- 
branous surface of the disc, before it is ruptured, is 
continuous with the fringed bases of the two antennae 
tetween which it lies. /The rostellum projects over 
the disc and stigmatie chamber (see section C, fig. 29), 
and is prolonged on each side so as to form the two 
antennas ; the middle part is covered by the ribbon- 
like pedicel (ped .) of the pollinium. The lower end of 
the pedicel is attached to the disc, and the upper end 
to the two pollen-masses (p ) within the anther-cel b 
The pedicel in its natural position is held much 
bowed round the protuberant rostellum ; when freed 
it forcibly straightens itself, and at the same time it:, 
lateral edges curl inwards. At an early period o. 
growth, it is continuous with the rostellum, but sub- 
sequently becomes separated from it by the solution 
of a layer of cells. 

The pollinium when set free and after it has 
straightened itself, is represented at D, fig. 29. Its 
under surface, which lies in ^contact with the rostellum, 
is shown at E, with the lateral edges of the pedicel 
now curled inwards. In this latter view, the clefts in 
the under sides of the two pollen-masses are shown. 
Within these clefts, near their bases, a layer of streng 
extensible tissue is attached, forming theP caudicles, by 
which the pollen-masses are united to the pedicel. 
The tower end of the pedicel is joined to the disc bv a« 
flexible hinge, which occurs in no other genus, so that # 
the pedicel c^i play backwards and forwards^ as far as ' 
the upturned end £fig. D) of the disc permits. The 
disc is large and thick ; it consists of a strong upper 
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CAfASETUM SACCA1UM. 


a . anther. B. Side view of flower, with all the 

an. antenna* of the ro&tellum. fepals and petals removed#ex- 

d. disc of pollinium. cept the labt^lum. 

/. filament of anther. C. Diagrammatic section through 

</. geruoen or ovaiium. the column, with all the parts 

l. labellum. a little separated. 

p pollfn-mas^es. D. Pollinium, upper surface. * 

pd. or ped. pedicel of pollinium. E. Pollinium, lower surface, whidh 

s. stiganatic chamber. before removal lies in close 

A. Front view of c^umn. contact with the rostellum. 
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membrane, to which the pedicel is united, with an 
inferior cushion of great thickness, of pulpy, flocculent, 
and viscid matter. The posterior margin is much tjie 
most viscid part, and this necessarily first strikes any 
object when the pollinium is ejected. The viscid 
matter soon sets hard. The whole surface of the disc 
is kept damp before ejection, by resting close against 
the roof of the stigma tic chamber ; but in the section 
(fig. C) it is represented, like the other parts, a little 
separated from the roof. 

The connective membrane of the anther (a in all the 
figures) is produced into a spike, which adheres loosely 
to the pointed end of the column ; this pointed end 
(f> fig* 0) is homologically the filament of the anther. 

The anther has this peculiar shape apparently for 
the sake of leverage, so that it may be easily tom off 
by a pull at its lower end, when the pollinium is 
jerked out by the elasticity of the pedicel. 

The labellum stands at right angles to the column, 
or hangs a little downwards ; its lateral and basal 
lobes are turned under the middle portion, so that an 
insect can stand only in front of the column. In the 
middle of the labellum there is a deep cavity, bordered 
by crests. This cavity does not secrete nectar, but its 
walls are thick and fleshy, with a slightly sweet nutri- 
tious taste ; and it will presently be shown^hat they 
are gnawed by insects. The extremity or the left- 
hcfeid antenna stands immediately over the cavity, and 
would infallfby be touched by an insect visiting this 
part of the labellum for any purpose. 

jThe ^uitennss are the most singular organs bf the 
flower, and occur in no other genus. They form, rigid, 
curved horns, tapering to a pointy They consist of a 
parrow ribbon^ of membrane, with the edges curled in- 
wards so as to toujh ; each horn therefore it tubular. 
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with a slit down one side, like an adder’s fang. They 
are composed of numerous, much elongated, generally 
hexagonal cells, pointed at both ends ; and these cells 
(like th<?se in most of the other tissues of the flower) 
have nuclei with nucleoli* The antennas are prolonga- 
tions of the sides of the anterior face of the rostellum! 
As the viscid disc is continuous with a little fringe of 
mfcmbrane on each side, and as this fringe is continuous 
with the bases of the antennae, these latter organs are 
put into direct connection with the disc. The pedicel 
of the pollinium passes, as already stated, between the 
bases of the two antennae. The antennae are not free 
for their whole length ; but their exterior edges are 
firmly united to and blend for a considerable space 
with the margins of the stigmatic chamber. 

In all the flowers which I examined, taken from 
three plants, tho two antennae which are alike in 
structure occupied the same relative position. The 
extreme part of the left-hand antenna bends upwards 
(see 33, fig. 28, in which the position is shown plainer 
than in A), and at the same time a little inwards, so 
that its tip is medial and guards the entrance into 
the cavity of the labellum. The right-hand antenna 
hangs down, with its tip turned a little outwards ;• and 
as we shall immediately see, is almost paralysed, so as 
to be functionless. 

Now for tho action of tho parts. When the left- 
hand antenna of this species (or either of the antenflee 
in three of the following species) is touched, the edges 
of the upper membrane of the disc, which *are con- 
tinuoiftly united with the surrounding surface, instancy 
ruptmqp, and the disc is set free. The highly elastic 
pedicel then instantly flirts the heavy disc out of the 
stigmatic chamber with such force, ihpA the whel^ 
polliniums is ejected, bringing aw^y with it the two 
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balls of pollen, and tearing the loosely attached spike- 
like anther from the top of the column. The pollinium 
is always ejected with its viscid disc foremost. I 
imitated the action with a minute strip of whalebone, 
slightly weighted at one end to represent the disc ; 
this was then bent half round a cylindrical object, 
the upper end being at the same time gently held by 
the smooth head of a pin, to represent the retarding 
action of the anther, the lower end was then suddenly 
set free, and the whalebone was pitched forward, like 
the pollinium of the Gatasetum, with the weighted 
end foremost. 

• That the disc is first jerked out of the stigmatic 
chamber, I ascertained by pressing the middle of the 
pedicel ; and when I touched the antenna the disc 
instantly sprung forth, but, owing to the pressure on 
the pedicel, the pollinium was not dragged out of the 
anther-cell. Besides the spring from the straighten- 
ing of the pedicel, elasticity in a transverse direction 
comes into play : if a quill be split lengthways, and 
the half be forced longitudinally on a too thick pencil, 
immediately the pressure is removed the quill jumps 
off ; and an analogous action takes place with the 
pedicel of the pollinium, owing to the sudden inward 
curling of its edges, when set free. These combined 
forces suffice to eject the pollinium with ^misiderable 
force to the distance of two or three feet. Several 
persons have told ms that, when touching the flowers 
of this genfis in their hothouses, the pollinia have 
struck their faces. I touched the antennae of <7. caZ- 
losum whilst holding the flower at about a ^yard’s 
*11istance from a window, and the pollinium l^it the 
pane of glass, and stuck by its adhesive disc, to the 
smooth vertical surface. 

The* following observations on the nature of the 
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excitement which causes the disc to separate from the 
surrounding parts, include some made on the following 
species. Several flowers were sent me by post and by 
the railiftad, and must have been much jarred, but 
they had not exploded. I let two flowers fall from a 
height of two or three inches on the table, but the 
pollinia were not ejected. I cut off with a crash with 
a *pair of scissors the thick labellum and ovarium 
close beneath the flower ; but this -violence produced 
no effect. Nor did deep pricks in various parts of the 
column, even within the stigmatic chamber. A blow, 
sufficiently hard to knock off the anther, causes the 
ejection of the pollinium, as occurred to me oncfe 
by accident. Twice I pressed rather hard on the 
pedicel, and consequently on the underlying ros- 
tellum, without any effect. Whilst pressing on the 
pedicel, I gently removed the anther, and then the 
pollen-bearing end of the * pollinium sprang up from, 
its elasticity, and this movement caused the disc to 
separate. M. Meniere,* however, states that the 
anther-case sometimes detaches itself, or can be gently 
detached, without the disc separating ; and that then 
the upper end of the pedicel, bearing the pollen-masses, 
swings downwards in front of. the stigmatic chamber. 

After trials made on fifteen flowers of three species, 
I find that no moderate degree of violence on any 
part of the flower, except on the antennce, produces 
any effect. But when the left-hand antenna of ft 
saccatum , or either antenna of the threfe following 
species, is touched, the pollinium is instantly-ejected. 
The extreme tip and the whole length of the antennas 
are sensitive. In one specimen of C. tridentatvm a* 
touch from a J^istle ^sufficed ; in five specimens of 


• § 

* 4 Ball. do la Soc. Boti do France,' tot£, i, 1851, p. 367. 
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<7. saccatum a gentle touch from a fine needle was 
necessary ; but in four other specimens a slight blow 
was requisite. In C. tridentatum a stream of air and 
of cold water from a small pipe did not suffice ; nor 
in any case did a touch from a human hair ; so that 
the antennae are less sensitive than the rostellum of 
Listera. Such extreme sensitiveness would indeed 
have been useless to the plant, for, as is now known, 
the flowers are visited by powerful insects. 

That the disc does not separate owing to the simple 
mechanical movement of the antennae is certain ; for 
they adhere firmly for a considerable space to the 
gides of the stigmatic chamber, and are thus im- 
movably fixed near their bases. If a vibration is 
conveyed along them, it must be of some special 
nature, for ordinary jars of manifold greater strength 
do not excite the act of rupture. The flowers in some 
cases, when they, first arrived, were not sensitive, but 
after the cut-off spikes had stood for a day or two in 
water they became sensitive. Whether this was owing 
to fuller maturity or to the absorption of water, I know 
not. Two flowers of C. callosum , which were completely 
torpid, were immersed in tepid water for an hour; 
andTthen the antennae became highly sensitive ; this 
indicates either that the cellular tissue of the antennae 
must be turgid in order to receive convey the 
effects of a touch, or, as is more probable, heat in- 
creases their sensitiveness. Two other flowers placed 
in hot wat6r, but not so hot as to scald my fingers, 
spontaneously ejected their pollinia. A plant of <7. 
t'^iden^atum had been kept for some days in ef? rather 
C cool house, and the antennae were consequently in a 
torpid condition'; a flower was cut of£ and placed in 
e water at a temperature of 100° F. (37*7° C.), and no 
effect" was immediately produced ; but when it was 
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looked at after an internal of I** 30 m ' the pollinium was 
found ejected. Another flower was placed in water at 
90° F. (32-2° C.), and after 25 m< the pollinium was found 
ejected :• two other flowers left for 20 m * in water at 
87° F. (30-5° C.) did not explode, though they were after- 
wards proved to be sensitive to a slight touch. Lastly, 
four flowers were placed in water at 83° F. (28 # 3° 0-) ; 
two of these did not eject their pollinia in 45 m , and 
were then found to be sensitive ; whereas the other two, 
when looked at after P 15™*, had spontaneously ejected 
their pollinia. These cases show that immersion in 
water raised to a temperature only a little higher than 
that to which the plant had been exposed, causes the 
membrane by which the discs are attached to rupture. 
A thin stream of almost boiling water was allowed to 
fall through a fine pipe on the antennae of some flowers 
on the above plant ; these were softened and killed 
but the pollinia were not -ejected. J'for did sulphuric 
acid, dropped on the tips of the antennae, cause any 
action ; though their upper parts which had not 
been injured by the acid were afterwards found to be 
sensitive to a touch. In these two latter cases, I 
presume that the shock was so sudden and ’’violent 
that the tissue was instaptly killed. Considering 
the above several facts, we may infer that it must 
be some molecular change which is conveyed along 
the antennae, causing the membrane round the discs to 
rupture. In C. tridentatum the ^antennae were one inch 
and a tenth in length, and a gentle touch from a bristle 
on the extreme tip was conveyed, as far as I could 
perceive, instantaneously throughout this length.^ I* 
measured several cells in the tissue composing the 
antennae of ^his sjjecies, and on a rough average it 
appeared that the stimulus must travel through no less 
than from seventy to eighty cells. f f 
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W© may, at least, safely corfdude that the antennae, 
which are characteristic of the genus Catasetum, are 
specially adapted to receive and convey the effects of 
a touch to the disc of the pollinium. This causes the 
membrane to rupture, and the pollinium is then ejected 
by the elasticity of its pedicel. If we required further 
proof, nature affords it in the case of the so-called 
genus Monachanthus, which, as we shall presently see 
is the female of Catasetum tridentatum , and it does not 
possess pollinia which can be ejected, and the antennae 
are here entirely absent. 

I have stated that in C . saccatum the right-hand 
antenna invariably hangs down, with the tip turned 
slightly outwards, and that it is almost paralysed. I 
ground my belief on five trials, in which I violently 
hit, bent, and pricked this antenna, and this produced 
no effect ; but when immediately afterwards the left- 
hand antenna was, touched with much less force, the 
pollinium was shot forth. In a sixth case a forcible 
blow on the right-hand antenna did cause the act of 
ejection, so that it is not completely paralysed. As 
this antenna does not guard the labellum, which in all 
Orchids is the part attractive, that is to insects, its 
sensitiveness would be useless. 

From the large size of the flower, more especially 
of the viscid disc, and from its wonderful power of 
adhesion, I formerly inferred that the nowers were 
visited by large insects, and this is now known to be 
the case. The viscid matter sticks so firmly after it 
has set hard, and the pedicel is so strong (though very 
•thin an<| only one-twentieth of an inch in breadth at 
the hinge), that to* my surprise a pollinium attached 
to an object supported for a few seconds a weight of 
1262 grains, or nearly three ounces ; and it supported 
for a considerable tpne a slightly less weight* When 
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the pollinium is shot forth, the large spike-like anther 
is generally carried with it! If the disc strikes a flat 
surface like a table, the momentum from the weight 
of the, anther often carries the pollen-bearing end 
beyond the disc, and the pollinium is thus affixed in 
a wrong direction for the fertilisation of another 
flower, supposing it to have been attached to an 
insect’s body. The flight of the pollinium is often 
rather crooked.* But it must not # be forgotten that 
under nature the ejection is caused by the antennae 
being touched by a large insect standing on the la- 
bellurn, which will thus have its head and thorax 
placed near to the anther. A rounded object thus 
held is always accurately struck in the middle, and 
when removed with the pollinium adhering to it, the 
weight of the anther depresses the hinge of the pol- 
linium; and in this position the anther-case readily 
drops off, leaving the balls. of pollen free, in a proper 
position for fertilising the female flower. The utility 


* M. Baillon (* Bull, de la Soc. 
Bofc. de France,’ tom. i. 1851, p. 
285) stafes that Gatasetnm luridum 
ejects it^ pollinia always in a 
straight line, and in such a direc- 
tion that it sticks fast to the 
bottom of the concavity of the 
lat>ellum ; and he imagines that 
in this position it fertilises the 
flower in a manner not clearly 
explained. In a subsequent paper 
in the same volume (p. 387) M. 
Meniere justly disputes M. Bail- 
Ion’s conclusion. He remarks 
that the anther-case is easily de- 
tached, and sometimes naturally 
detaches itself ; the pollinia then 
swing downwards by the elasticity 
of the pedicel, the viscid diso still 
remaining attached # to the* roof 
of the stigmafic chamber. M. 
Meniere hints^tnat, by the subse- 


quent and progressive retraction 
of the pedicel, the polle n -masses 
might be carried into tile stigmatic 
chamber. ■ This is not possible in 
the three species which I have 
examined, and would be useless. 
But M. Meniere himself then goes 
on to show how important insects 
arc for the fertilisation of Orchids ; 
and apparently infers that their 
agency comes into play wit£i 
Catasetum, and that this plant 
does not fertilise itlelf. Both M. J 
Baillon and M. Meui&re. correctly 
describe the curved "position in 
which the elastic pedicel lies 
before it is set free. Neither of « 
these botanists seems to be aware 
that the species of Gatasetum 
(at least the five which I have 
examined) are exclusively male « 
plants. • 
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of 90 fbrcibWfca ejection no doubt is to drive the soft 
And visdid cushion of the disc against the hairy thorax 
, of the large hymenopterous insects which frequent the 
flowers. When once attached to aif insect, assuredly 
no force which the insect could exert would remove 
the disc and pedicel ; but the caudicles are ruptured 
without much difficulty, and thus the balls of pollen 
might readily be left on the adhesive stigma of the 
female flower. « 

Gatasetum callosum . — The flowers of this species * are 
smaller than those of the last, but resemble them in 
most respects. The edge of the labellum is covered 
with papillae ; the cavity in the middle is small, and 
behind it there is an elongated anvil-like projection, 
— facts which I mention from the resemblance in some 


of these points between the labellum of this species 
and that of Myanthus barbatus , the hermaphrodite form 
of C<Masetwm tridentatum, presently to be described. 
When either antenna is touched, the pollinium is 
ejected with much force. The yellow-coloured pedicel 
is much bowed, and is joined by a hinge to the ex- 
tremely viscid disc. The two antennae stand sym- 
metrically on each Bide of the anvil-like projection, 
with their tips lying within the small cavity - of the 
labellum. The wails of this cavity have a pleasant 
nutritious taste. The antennae are remarkable, from 
their whole surface being roughened *%ith papillae. 
^Jhe plant is a male, and the female form is at present 
unknown. • 


Cata&tum tabulare . — This species belongs to the 
same type as O . saccatum, but differs greatly fr<?m it in 
c appearance. The central portion of the labellum con- 
sists of a narrow, elongated, table-like projection, of 


c * A.flne sp>k$ of flowers of this Mr. Rucker, and was named for 

aggofos was kindly sent me by me by Br, Lindley. 
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an almost white colour and formed of a thick mass 
of succulent tissue, having a sweetish taste. Towards 
the base of the labellum there is a large cavity, which 
ssKtemally resembles the nectary of an ordinary flower, 
but apparently never contains nectar. The pointed 
extremity of the left-hand antenna lies within this 
cavity, and would infallibly b$ touched by an insect 
gnawing the bilobed and basal end of the medial pro- 
jection o$ the labellum. The right-hand antenna is 
turned inwards, with the extreme part bent at right 
angles and pressed against the column; therefore I 
do not doubt that it is paralysed as in <7. saccatum ; 
but the flowers examined by me had lost almost all 
their sensitiveness. 

Catasetum planiceps (?). — This species does not differ 
much from the following one, so I will describe it 
briefly. The green and spotted labellum stands on 
the upper side of the flower; it is jar-shaped, with 
a small orifice. The two elongated and roughened 
antennae lie coiled up some little way apart and 
parallel to one another, within the labellum. They 
are both sensitive to a touch. 

Catasetum tridentatum . — The general appearance 
of this* species, which is very different from thaj of 
C. saccatum, callosum and tabulare, is represented in 
fig. 30, with a sepal on epch side cut off. 

The flower stands with the labellum uppermost, that 
is, in a reversed position compared with most Orchids. 
The labellum is helmet-shaped, its distal portion being 
reduced to three small points. It cannot hold nectar 
from it% position ; but the walls are thick, and have, as 
in the other species, a pleasant nutritious taste/ The 
stigmatlc chamber, though functionless as a stigma, 
is of large size/ The 'summit of the column, and the 
spike-like ^anther, are not so much eloilgated &} i$/ ‘ 
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C. aaccatum. In other respects there is no important 
difference. The antennae are of greater length ; their 
tips for about one-twentieth of their length are 
roughened by cells produced into papillae. » 

Fig. 30. 


r d 


Catasetcjm tridentatum. 

a. anther. A. Side view of flower in its natural 

pd. pedicel of pollmium. position, with two of the sepals 

an. antennae. cut off. 

I . labellum. B. Front view of column, in position 

reverse of fig. A. 

The pedicel of the pollinium is articulated as before 
by a hinge to the disc ; if can move freely only in one 
direction owing to one end of the disc being upturned, 
and this restricted power of movements apparently 
comes into play when the pollinium is carried by an 
insect to th^female flower. The disc is, as in the other 
speoies, jof large size, and the end which when ejected 
first strikes any object, is much more viscid t^an the 
crest of the surface. This latter surface is drenched 
with a milky fluid, which, when exposed to the air, 
rapidly turns brown, and sfets inter a chefcsy consistence. 
'The.Apper surface of the disc consists of strong mein- 
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brane formed of polygonal cells, resting on and adhering 
to a thick cushion, formed of irregular rounded balls 
of brown matter, separated from each other and em- 
bedded in a transparent, structureless, highly elastic 
substance. This cushion towards the posterior end of 
the disc graduates into viscid matter, which when 
consolidated is brown, translucent, and homogeneous. 
Altogether the disc of Catasetum presents a much 
more complex structure than in the -other Vandeae. 

I need not further describe the present species, 
except as to the position of the antennas. They oc- 
cupied exactly the same position in all the many 
flowers which were examined. Both lie -curled within 
the helmet-like labellum ; the left-hand one stands 
higher up, with its inwardly bowed extremity in the 
middle ; the right-hand antenna lies lower down and 
crosses the whole base of the labellum, with the tip 
just projecting beyond the left margin of the base of 
the column. Both are sensitive, but apparently the 
one which is coiled within the middle of the labellum 
is the more sensitive of the two. From the position 
of the petals and sepals, an insect visiting the flower 
would glmost certainly alight on the crest of the la- 
bellum ; and it could hardly gnaw any part of <he 
great cavity without touching one of the two antenna*, 
for the left-hand one guards the upper part, and the 
right-hand one the lower part. When either of these 
is touched the pollinium is ejected and the disc will 
strike the head or thorax of the insect. 

The position of the antennae in this Catasettfm may 
be compared with that of a man with his left arm raised 
and bei\£ so that his hand stands in front of his chest, * 
and with his right arjp crossing his body lower down 
so that the fingers project just beyond hjs left fade. 
In Catasetvffm callosum both arms are Jield lower dofon, 

. o *2 
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and are extended symmetrically. In <7. saecatum the 
left arm is bowed and held in front, as in C. triden - 
tatum 9 but rather lower down ; whilst the right arm 
hangs downwards paralysed, with the hand turned a 
little outwards. In every case notice will be given in 
an admirable manner, when an insect visits the label- 
lum, and the time has arrived for the ejection of the 
pollinium, so that it may be transported to the female 
plant. 

Catasetum tridentatum is interesting tinder another 
point of view. Botanists were astonished when Sir R. 
Schomburgk* stated that he had seen three forms, 
believed to constitute three distinct genera, namely, 
Catasetum tridentatum , Monachanthus viridis , and 
Myanthus barbatus , all growing on the same plant. 
Bindley remarked t that “ such cases shake to the 
foundation all our ideas of the stability of genera and 
species.” Sir R. Schomburgk affirms that he has seen 
hundreds of plants of C . tridentatum in Essequibo with- 
out ever finding one specimen with seeds whereas 

* ‘ Transactions of the Linnt an Bristol. Lastly J>ehn Herbert 
Soc.’ vol. xvii. p. 522. Another informed me many years ago that 

account by Dr. Lindley appeared Catasetum luridum flowered and 

jn the * Botanical Register,’ fol. kept true for nine yeare in the 
1951? of a distinct species of My«- Botanic Garden at York ; it then 
anthus and Monachantlius appear- threw up a scape of a Myanthus, 

mg on the same scape : he alludes which as we shall presently see is 
also to other cases. Some of the ai hermaphrodite. intermediate in 
flowers in these cases were in an in- form between t lie male and female, 

tenuediate condition, which is not M. Duchartre has given a full his- 

sfirprising, teeing that in disacious torieal account of the appearance 

plants we some4im« shave it partial of these forms on the same plant, 
resumption of the characters of in ‘Bull, de la Soc. Bot. de 
both sexetf. Mr. R'dgers of River- France,’ vol ix. 1862, p. 113. 
hill informs me 1 1 »at he imported + The ‘Vegetable Kingdom,’ 
from Demerara a Myanthus, and 1853, p. 178. 

C that when it flowered a second % Brongniart states ('Bull, de 
time it was metamorphosed into la Soc. But. de France; 7 tom. ii. 
a Catasetum. Dr. Carpenter 1855 v p. 20) ^hat M. Neumann, a 
(‘ Comparative Physiology,* 4th skilful fertiliser of Orchids, could 
* edit. 633) alhides to an ana- never succeed iu fertilising Cata- 
iogous case which occurred at setum. 
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he was surprised at the gigantic seed-vessels of the 
Monachanthus ; and he correctly remarks that “ here 
we have traces of sexual difference in Orchideous 
Holders.* Dr. Criiger also informs me that in Trinidad 
he never saw capsules naturally produced by the 
flowers of this Catasetum;* nor # when they were fer- 
tilised by him with their own pollen, as was done 
repeatedly. On the other hand, when he fertilised 
the flowers of the Monachanthus wiridis with pollen 
from the Catasetum, the operation never failed. The 
Monachanthus also commonly produces fruit in a state 
of nature. 

From what I had myself observed, I was led *to 
examine carefully the female organs of C. tridentatum , 
callosum , and saccatum . In no case was the stigmatic 
surface viscid, as it is in all other Orchids (except as 
we shall hereafter see in Cypripedium), and as is 
indispensable for securing the pollen-masses by the 
rupture of the caudicles. I carefully looked to this 
point both in young and old flowers of C. tridentatum . 
When the surface of the stigmatic chamber and of the 
stigmatic *canal of the above-named three species is 
scraped off, after having been kept in spirits, it is found 
to be composed of utriculj (including nuclei of the 
proper shape), but not nearly so numerous as with 
ordinary Orchids. The utriculi cohere more together 


* Dr. Hance writes to me that oft€$k occurred. J. G. Beer lays 

he has in his collection a plunt of (quoted by Irmifch, * Beitrage zu 

Catasetum tridentatum from the Biologie der Orchideen,’ 1853, p. 

West Indies bearing a line capsule; 22) that during three years he 

hut it # doeB not appear to have tried in vam to fertilise Catasetum,^ 

been ascertained that this par- but on one occasion, by placing* 
tioular flower was that of Gata- " only the viscid disc of a polliniiftn 
setum.^md there is no great im- within the stigma, a ripe fruit 

probability in a gingle fljpwer of was produced ; but it may be 

Monachanthus being pi oduced by asked. Did the teeds contain 

a plant of Catasetum. as well as a embryos ? • • • 

whole sca]&, which we know has • • 
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and are more transparent ; I examined for comparison 
those of many kinds o£ Orchids which had been kept 
in spirits, and in all found them much less transparent. 
In <7. tridentatum , the ovarium is shorter, nJhch less 
deeply furrowed, narrower at the base, and internally 
more solid than in Monachanthus. Again, in all 
three species of Catasetum the ovule-bearing cords 
are short ; and the ovules present a considerably dif- 
ferent appearance, in being thinner, more transparent, 
and less pulpy than in the numerous other Orchids 
examined for the sake of comparison. Perhajp these 
bodies hardly ought to be called ovules, although they 
correspond closely in general appearance and position 
with true ovules, for I was unable in any case to make 
out the opening of the testa and the included nucleus ; 
nor were the ovules ever inverted. 

From these several facts, namely, — the shortness, 
smoothness, and narrowness of the ovarium, the short- 
ness of the ovule-bearing cords, the state of the ovules 
themselves, the stigmatic surface not being viscid, the 
transparent condition of the utriculi, — and from neither 
Sir It. Schomburgk jior Dr. Criiger having' ever seen 
C. tridentatum producing seed in its native home, 
or when artificially fertilised, we may confidently 
look at this species, as well as the other species of 
Catasetum, as male plants. « 

With respect to Monachanthus viridis 9 and^Rf yanthus 
baibatus, the President of the Linnean Society has 
kindly pernfitted me to examine the spike bearing 
these two so-called genera, preserved in spirits, which 
was senf home by Sir It. Schomburgk. The flower of 
the Monachanthus (A, fig. 31) resembles pretty (jlosely 
in external appearance that of Catasett^n tridentatum 
(fig. 3(j). The labellum, which holds the same relative 
position to tte oljier parts, is not nearly* so deep. 
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especially on the sides, and its edge is crenated. The 
other petals and sepals are all reflexed, and are not so 
much spotted as in the Catasetum. The bract at the 
base df the ovarium is much larger. The whole column. 


Fig. 31. 



B. Myamiils barbatus 

a anther # 

an antenna? 

I labcllum 

p. pollen-mass, rudimentary 
8 stigmatic cleft 
8ep two lower bopals. 


A Monachanthub viridis. 

A Side view of Monachanthus Hin- 
du in itB natural position. (The 
shading in both drawings has 
been added from Mr. Bfiss’ 
# di awing m the * Lmnean Trans- 
actions ’) * 

B Side view of Myanthus barbatut 
m its natuial position. 


especially the filament and the spike-like anther, are 
much shorter* and £he rostellum is much less protu- 
berant. The antennas are entirely absent, apd thp 
pollen-masses are rudimentary. These are interesting 
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facts, from corroborating the. view taken of the function 
of the antennaB ; for as there are no pollinia to eject, 
an organ adapted to convey the stimulus £rom the 
touch of an insect to the rostellum would be useless. 
I could find no trace of a viscid disc or pedicel, and 
no doubt they had been lost ; for Dr. Cruger says* 
that “ the anther of the female flowgr drops off imme- 
diately after the opening of the same, i. e. before tfie 
flower has reached* perfection as regards colour, size, 
and smell. The disc does not cohere, or very slightly, 
to the pollen-masses, but drops off about the same 
time, with*the anther leaving behind them the rudi- 
riientary pollen-masses. 

Instead of a large stigmatic chamber, there is a 
narrow transverse deft close beneath the small anther. 
I was able to insert one of the pollen-masses of the 
male Catasetum into this cleft, which from having been 
kept in spirits was lined with coagulated beads of 
viscid matter, and with utriculi. The utriculi, differ- 
ently from those in Catasetum, were charged (after 
having been, kept in spirits) with brown matter. The 
ovarium is longer, thicker near the base, and more* 
plainly furrowed than in Catasetum ; the ovule-bearing 
cords, are also much longer^ and the ovules more opaque 
and pulpy, as in all common Orchids^ I believe that 
I saw the opening at the partially inverted end of the 
testa, with a large projecting nucleul ; but as the speci- 
mens had been kept many years in spirits and Vere 
somewhat altered, I dare not speak positively. From 
these facts alone it is almost certain. that Monachanthus 
* is .a female plant ; and as already stated, Sir It. 
Schomburgk and Dr. Cruger have both seen it seeding 
abundantly. Altogether the flowpr differs in a most 

* . — * 

* * ‘ Joum. Lino. Soc. Bot ’ voL vih 1861, p 127!' 
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remarkable manner from .that of the male Catasetwn 
tridentatum, and it is no wonder that the two plants 
were formerly ranked as distinct genera. 

The pollen-masses offer so curious and good an illus- 
tration of a structure in a rudimentary condition, that 
they are worth description ; but I must first recur to 
the perfect pollen-masses of the male Catasetum. 
Tnese may be seen at D and E, fig. 29, attached to 
the pedicel : they consist of a largd sheet of cemented 
or waxy pollen-grains, folded over so as to form a 
sack, with an open slit along the lower surface, within 
which at the lower and produced end, a layer of highly 
elastic tissue, forming the caudicle, is attached; the 
other end being attached to the pedicel of the rostellum. 
The exterior grains of pollen are more angular, have 
thicker walls, and are yellower than the interior grains. 
In the early bud the two pollen-masses are enveloped 
in two conjoined membranous sacks, which are soon 
penetrated by the two produced ends of the pollen- 
masses and by their caudicles ; and afterwards the 
extremities of the caudicles adhere to the pedicel. 
Before the flower expands the membranous sacks in- 
cluding the two pollen-masses open ; and the pollen- 
masses are left resting naked on the back of * the 
rostellum. 

In Monachanthus, on*the other hand, the two mem- 
branous sacks containing the rudimentary pollen- 
masses never open ; but they easily separate from each 
other and from the anther. The tissue of which they 
are formed is thick and pulpy. Like most rudi- 
mentary parts, the pollen-masses vary much in siz^ 
and fonn ; they are only about one-tenth of the bulk 
of those of theenale ;#they are flask-shaped (p, fig. 31), 
with the lower end greatly produced so*as alfObst to* 
penetrate the exterior or membrancfus sack. There is 
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no fissure along their lower* surfaces for the protrusion 
of the caudicles. The exterior pollen-grains are square 
and have thicker walls than the interior grants, just as 
in the proper male pollen ; and, what is very curious, 
each cell has its nucleus. Now, It. Brown states* that 
in the early stages of the formation of the pollen-grains 
of ordinary Orchids (as with other plants) a miniate 
nucleus is often visible ; so that the rudimentary pollen- 
grains of Monachanthus apparently have retained — as 
is so general with rudiments in the animal kingdom — 
an embryonic character. Lastly, at the base, within 
e$ch flask-shaped pollen-mass, there is a little mass of 
brown elastic tissue, — that is, a vestige of a caudicle, — 
which runs far up the pointed end of the flask, but 
does not (at least in some of the specimens) come to 
the surface, and could never be attached to any part of 
the pedicel. These rudimentary and enclosed caudicles 
are, therefore, utterly useless. Notwithstanding the 
small size and almost aborted condition of the female 
pollen-masses, when they were placed by Dr. Criiger 
within the stigma of a female plant they emitted “ here 
and there a rudimentary tube.” The petals then faded 
and the ovarium enlarged, but after a week it turned 
yellow and finally dropped off without bringing any 
seeds to perfection. This appears to me a very curious 
instance of the slow and gradual manner in which 
structures are modified ; for the female pol^hi -masses, 
wmich can pever be haturally removed or applied to 
the stigma, still partially retain their former powers 
and function. ^ 

. 'Thtfe every detail of structure which characterises 
the male pollen-masses is represented in the« female 
plant in a useless condition. Such case® are familiar to 

* * . # 

* 4 Transactions of the Linnean Soc.’ vol. xvi. p. 711. 
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every naturalist, but can .never be observed without 
renewed interest. At a period not far distant, natura- 
lists will^hear with surprise, perhaps with derision, that 
grave apd learned men formerly maintained that such 
useless organs were not remnants retained by inherit- 
ance, but were specially created and arranged in their 
proper places like dishes on a table (this is the simile 
of a distinguished botanist) by an Omnipotent hand 
“ to complete the scheme of nature. v 

The third form, Myanthus barbatus (fig. 31, B), is 
sometimes borne on the same plant together with the 
two preceding forms. The flowers differ greatly in 
external appearance, but not in essential structure, 
from those of both the other forms. They generally 
stand in a reversed position, compared with those of 
Gatasetum tridentatum and of Monachanthus viridis, 
that is, with the labellum downwards. The labellum 
is fringed in an extraordinary manner with long 
papillae ; it has a quite insignificant medial cavity, 
at the hinder margin of which a curious curved and 
flattened horn projects, which represents the anvil-like 
projection on the labellum of the male G. callosum. 
The other petals and sepals are spotted and elongated, 
with the two lower sepals alone reflexed. The antehnae 
are not so long as in the male <5. tridentatum; they 
project symmetrically cfh each side of the horn-like 
process at the base of the labellum, with their tips, 
which are not roughened with papillae, almost entering 
the medial cavity. The stigmatic chamber is of nearly 
intermediate size between that of the male and female 
forms ; # it is lined with utriculi charged -with Jbrown # 
matter. • The straight and well-furrowed ovarium is 
nearly twice as* long as that of the female Monachan- 
thus, but not so thick wjjLere it joins the^ flower^ the • 
ovules are* opaque and pulpy after having been kept 
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in spirits, and resemble those of the female in all 
respects, blit are not so numerous. I believe that I 
saw the nucleus projecting from the testa, ^but dare 
not, as in the case of the Monachanthus, speak posi- 
tively. The pollinia are about a quarter of the size 
of those of the male Catasetum, but have a perfectly 
well developed disc and pedicel. The pollen-masses 
were lost in the specimens examined by me ; but 
Mr. Reiss has given, in the Linnean Transactions, a 
drawing of them, showing that they are of due pro- 
portional size and have the proper folded or cleft 
structure, within which the caudicles are attached. 
Grtius as both the male and female organs are in 
appearance perfect, Myanthus barbatus may be con- 
sidered as an hermaphrodite form of the same species, 
of which the Catasetum is the male and Monachan- 
thus the female. Nevertheless, the intermediate forms, 
which are common in Trinidad, and which resemble 
more or less closely the above described Myanthus, 
have never been seen by Dr. Criiger to produce seed- 
capsules. 

It is a highly remarkable fact, that this sterile 
hermaphrodite form resembles in its whole appearance 
and*structure the males of two other species, namely, 
C. saccatum and more especially C. callosum, much 
more closely than it does either the male or female 
form of the same species. As all orchidsfewith the 
exception of a few in*- the present small sub-family, as 
well as all the members of several allied groups of 
plants, are hermaphrodites, there can be no doubt 
c tkat the common progenitor of the Orchidias was 
an hermaphrodite. We may therefore attribute the 
hermaphrodite condition and tbp general appearance 
•of Myanthus to reversion to a former state; and if 
'So, the ancestors of all the species of Catas&tum must 
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have resembled the males of C. saccatum and callosum, 
for as we have just seen, if is to these two plants 'that 
Myanthup presents so many striking resemblances.* 
Lastly I may be permitted to add that Dr. Criiger, 
after having carefully observed these three forms in 
Trinidad, fully admits the truth of my conclusion that 
Gatasetum tridentatum is the male and Monaclianthus 
vtridis the female of the same species. He further 
confirms my prediction that insects are attracted to 
the flowers for the sake of gnawing the labellum, and 
that they carry the pollen-masses from the male to the 
female plant. He says “ the male flower emits a 
peculiar smell about twenty -four hours after opening, 
and the antennae assume their greatest irritability at 
the same time. A large humble-bee, noisy and quarrel- 
some, is now attracted to the flowers by the smell, 
and a great number of them may be seen every morning 
for a few hours disputing with each other for a place in 
the interior of the labellum, for the purpose of gnawing 
off the cellular tissue on the side opposite to the column, 
so that they turn their backs to the latter. As soon as 
they touch the upper antenna of the male flower, the 
pollen-mass, with its disc and gland, is fixed on their 
back, and they are often sqen flying about with»this 
peculiar-looking ornament on them. I have never 
seen it attached except to the very middle of the 


* The male of the Indian ante- 
lope (A. bezoartica ) after castration 
produces horns of a widely dif- 
ferent shape from those of the 
perfect male ; nnd larger and 
thicker 9 than those occasionally 
produced by the female. We see 
somethilPg of the same kind in the 
horns of the common ox. I have 
remarked in my * Descent of Man ’ 
(2nd edit. p. 50t>), that such 
ca»es maj jffobably be attributed 


to reversion to a former state* of 
the species ; for # we have good 
reason to believe that any cause 
which disturbs the constitution 
leads to reversion. My au thus, 
though haying the organs of both 
sexes apparently perfect, is sterile 
it has therefore had its Bexual 
constitution disturbed, and this 
seems to have caused it to revert 
in character to » former state. * 
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thorax. Wiien the bee walks about, the pollen-mass 
lies flat on the back and wings ; but when the insect 
enters a female flower, always with the labe^um turned 
upwards, the pollinium, which is hinged to the gland 
by elastic tissue, falls back by its own weight and rests 
on the anterior face of the column. When the insect 
returns backwards from the flower, the pollinia are 
caught by tho upper margin of the stigmatic cavitj, 
which projects a little beyond the face of the column ; 
and if the gland be then detached from the back of 
the insect, or the tissues which connect the pollinia 
with the caudicle, or this with the gland, break, fecun- 
dation takes place.” Dr. Oruger sent me specimens 
of the humble-bees which he caught gnawing the 
labellum, and these consist of Eruglossa nov. spec., ca- 
jennensis and pUiventris. 

Catasetum mentosum and a Monaehanthus, according 
to Fritz Muller,* grow in the same district of South 
Brazil ; and he easily succeeded in fertilising the 
latter with pollen from the former. The pollen-masses 
could be inserted only partially into the narrow 
stigmatic cleft ; but when this was done, a process of 
deglutition, as described under Cirrhsoa, commenced 
and was slowly completed.^ On the other hand,' Fritz 
Muller entirely failed in his attempts to fertilise the 
flowers of this Catasetum with, its own pollen or with 
that from another plant. The pollinia of the female 
Monaehanthus are very small; the pollen-graphs are 
variable both in size and shape ; the anther never 
opens, and the pollen-masses are not attached to 
-the caudicle. Nevertheless, when these rudimentary 
pollen-masses, which can never naturally be repioved 
from their cells, were placed on the slightly viscid 
« 


1 B^t. Zeitung/ 1868, p. 630. 
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stigma of the male jCatasetum, they eAitted their 
tubes. 

The genus Catasetum is interesting to an unusual 
degree iS Several respects. The separation of the 
sexes is -unknown amongst other Orchids, except per- 
haps in the allied genus Gycnoches. In Catasetum 
we have three sexual forms, generally borne on sepa- 
rate plants, but sometimes mingled together on the 
same plant; and these three forms are wonderfully 
different from one another, much more different than, 
for instance, a peacock is from a peahen. But the 
appearance of these three forms now ceases to be an 
anomaly, and can no longer be viewed as an unparal- 
leled instance of variability. 

This genus is still more interesting in its manner of 
fertilisation. We see a flower patiently waiting with 
its antennae stretched forth in a well-adapted position, 
ready to give notice whenever an insect puts its head 
into the cavity of the labellum. The female Mona- 
chanthus, not having true pollinia to eject, is destitute 
of antennae. In the male and hermaphrodite forms, 
namely Catasetum tridentatum and Myanthus barbatus, 
the pollinia lie doubled up, like a spring, ready to be 
instantly shot forth when the antennae are touched. 
The disc end is always projected foremost, and is coated 
with viscid matter which quickly sets hard and affixes 
the hinged pedicel firmly to the insect’s body. The 
insect flies from flower to flower, till at last it visits«a 
female plant : it then inserts one of the pollen-masses 
into the stigmatic cavity. As soon as the insect flies 
away tjie elastic caudicle, made weak enough to yield 
to the viscidity of the stigmattc surface, breaks, and* 
leaves Behind a pollen-mass ; then the pollen-tubes 
slowly protrude, penetrate the stigmatic canal, aqd the 
act of fei^ilisation is completed. Who ‘would jiave* 
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been bold eftough to have surmised that the propaga- 
tion, of a species depended oh so complex, so apparently 
artificial, and yet so admirable an arrangement ? 

I have examined three other genera placed by 
Lindley in the small sub-family of OatasetidsB, namely, 
Mormodes, Cycnoches and Cyrtopodium. The latter 
plant was purchased by me under this name, and bore 
a flower-stem about four feet in height with yellowish 
bracts spotted with red ; but the flowers presented 
none of the remarkable peculiarities of the three other 
genera, with the exception that the anther was hinged 
to a point projecting from the summit of the column, 
as in Catasetum. 

Mormodes ignea . — To show how diffi cult it sometimes 
is to understand the manner in which an Orchid is 
fertilised, I may mention that I carefully examined 
twelve flowers,* trying various experiments and re- 
cording the results, before I could at all make out the 
meaning and action of the several parts. It was plain 
that the pollmia were ejected, as in Catasetum, but 
how each part of the flower played its proper part I 
could not even conjecture. I had given up the case 
as ^opeless, until summing up my observations, the 
explanation presently to be given, and subsequently 
proved by repeated experiments to be correct, suddenly 
occurred to me. ^ 

•The flower presents an extraordinary appearance, 
•and its mechanism is even more curious than its ap- 
pearance (fig. 32). The base of the column is bent 
backwards, at right angles to the ovarium or footstalk, 
• * * ! 

* I must express my cordial two fine epikes, bearing an abun- 
thanks to Mr. Rucker, of West dance* of flow&rs, and tor h iving 
JHill, WSindBwortJ},for having lent allowed mi to keep the plant for 
me a plant of this Mormode with a considei able time. 0 
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and then resumes an upright position* to near its 

summit, where it is again’bent. It is, also, twisted in 
a unique manner, so that its front surface, including 

X i g O'J 
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Litci il wew of flower, with tlic uppei sepal md the neai upper petal 

c ut oft 

in B 1 he 1 ibellum in the drawing is a little lifted up, to show the %e- 
] ies»-aon m its undei buiface, whieh ought to be pitssed close down* 
on the •bent summit of the column. 


a mtlyr /• labcllum 

2 d pedic*i of pollimum* ‘/.fir lateial sepal. 

s btignj^, 


the anther, roftellunf, and the nppef part of the t»tigma 
faces one* side of the flower; this being ’either tP the 

. * 
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right or left, according to the position of the flower 
on the spike. The twisted stigmatic surface extends 
down to the base of the column and is hollowed out 
into a deep cavity at its upper end. The lar£fe viscid 
disc of the pollinium is lodged in this cavity close be- 
neath the rostellum ; and the rostellum is seen in the 
drawing ( pd .) covered by the bowed pedicel. 

The anther-case ( a in the figure) is elongated anjjL 
triangular, closely resembling that of Catasetum ; but 
it does not extend up to the apex of the column. The 
apex consists of a thin flattened filament, which from 
the analogy of Catasetum I suppose to be the produced 
filament of the stamen ; but it may be a prolongation 
of some other element of the column. In the bud- 
state it is straight, but before the flower expands, it 
becomes much bent by the pressure of the label lum. 
A group of spiral vessels runs up the column as far as 
the summit of the anther-case ; they are then reflexed 
and run some way down the anther-case. The point 
of reflexion forms a short thin hinge by which the top 
of the anther-case is articulated to the column beneath 
its bent summit. The hinge, although smaller than a 
pin’s head in size, is of paramount importance ; for it 
is sqpsitive and conveys the stimulus from a touch to 
the disc of the pollinium* causing it to separate from 
its place of attachment* The hinge also serves to 
guide the pollinium during its ejection, ^s it has 
tc fc convey the necessary stimulus to the disc, one may 
suspect that* a portion of the rostellum, which lies in 
. close contact with the filament of the anther, runs up * 
ta # this point ; but I could not here detect any differ- 
ence in structure on comparing these parts with those 
of Catasetum. The cellular tissue round th£ hinge 
is goiged with fluid, and a larg^ droj* exudes when 
the aether is*tom from the column during tl^ ejection 
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of the pollinium. This gorged condition may perhaps 
facilitate the rupture of the hinge. 

The gollinium does not differ much from that of 
Catasetum (see fig. 29, D, p. 183); and it lies in like 
manner curved round the rostellum, which is less protu- 
berant than in that genus. The upper and broad end of 
th6 pedicel, however, extends beneath the pollen-masses 
within the anther ; and these are attached by rather 
weak caudicles to a medial crest on its upper surface. 

The viscid surface of the large disc lies in contact 
with the roof of the stigmatic cavity, so that it cannot 
be touched by an insect visiting the flower. The 
anterior end of the disc is furnished with a small de- 
pendent curtain (dimly shown in fig. 32) ; and this, 
before the act of ejection, is continuously joined on 
each side to the upper margins of the stigmatic cavity. 
The pedicel is united to the posterior end of the disc ; 
but when the disc is freed, the lowermost part of the 
pedicel becomes doubly bent, so that it then appears 
as if attached by a hinge to the centre of the disc. 

The labellum is a highly remarkable structure : it 
is narrowed at its base into a nearly cylindrical foot- 
stalk, and its sides are so much reflexed as almost to 
meet at the back, forming a ^ folded crest on the sum- 
mit of the flower. * After rising • up perpendicularly 
it arches over the apex pf the icolumn, against which it 
is firmly pressed down. The labellum at this point is 
hollowed out (even in the bud) into a slight cavity, 

# which receives the bent summit of the column. This 
slight depression manifestly represents the large cavity, ■ 
with thick fleshy walls, which insects gnaw, pn the 
anterior surface of the labellum in the several species 
of Catasetum. Here by a singular change of function, 
the cavity seizes to 'keep the labellum in its proper , 
position oil the summit of the colun^n, but is, perhaps, 

p 2 
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likewise attractive to insects. In the drawing (fig. 32 ) 
the labellum has been forcibly raised a little up* so as 
to show the depression and the bent filament^ In its 
natural position it may almost be compared to a huge 
cocked-hat, supported by a footstalk and placed on the 
head of the column. 

The twisting of the column, which I have seen in 
no other Orchid, causes all the important organs of 
fructification in the flowers on the left side of the 
spike to face to the left, and in all those on the right 
side to face to the right.* So that two flowers taken 
from opposite sides of the same spike and held in 
thh same relative position are seen to be twisted in 
opposite directions. One single flower, which was 
crowded by the others, was barely twisted, so that its 
column faced the labellum. The labellum is also 
slightly twisted : for instance, in the flower figured, 
which faced to the left, the midrib of the labellum was 
first twisted to the right-hand, and then to the left, but 
in a less degree, and being bent over it pressed on the 
posterior surface of the crooked summit of the column. 
The twisting of all the parts of the flower commences 
in the bud. 

The position thus acquired by the several organs is 
of the highest importance ; for if the column and 
labellum had not been twisted laterally, the pollinia, 
when shot forth, would have struck the o^Hrarching 
labellum and have tljen rebounded, as actually oc- 
curred with %he single abnormal flower having a nearly # 
straight column. If the organs had not been twisted 
in* opposite directions on the opposite sides of tho same 
crowded spike, so as always to face to the outside, there 
would not have been a clear space for the ejection of 
*the pellinia and their adhesion to* insect^. 

Wiien the flowgr is mature the three sepals hang 
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down, but the two upper petals remain nearly upright* 
The bases of the sepals, and especially of th b two 
upper fUetals, are thick and swollen and have a 
yelldVish tint ; when quite mature, they are so gorged 
with fluid, that, if punctured by a fine glass tube, the 
fluid rises by capillary attraction to some height in it. 
These swollen bases, as well as the footstalk of the 
Iabellum, have a decidedly sweet and pleasant taste ; 
and I can hardly doubt that they are attractive to 
insects, for no free nectar is secreted. 

I will now endeavour to show how all the parts of 
the flower are co-ordinated and act together. The 
pedicel of the pollinium is bowed round the Tostellum, 
as in Catasetuip ; in this latter genus, when freed, 
it merely straightens itself with force, in Mormodes 
something more takes place. If the reader will look 
forward to fig. 34 (p. 223), he will see a section of the 
flower-bud of the allied' genus of Cycnoches, which 
differs only in the shape of the anther and in the viscid 
disc having a much deeper dependent curtain. Now 
let him suppose the pedicel of the pollinium to be so 
elastic that, when freed, it not only straightens itself, 
but suddenly bends back on itself with a reversed 
curvature, so as to form •an irregular hoop. • The 
curved surface which was before in contact with 
the protuberant rostcfllum now forms the outside 
of the hoop. The exterior surface of the curtain, 
which depends beneath the disc, is not viscid; and 
it now lies on the anther-case, with the viscid surface 
of the disc on the outside. This is exactly what takes 
place* with Mormodes. But the pollinium "assumes* 
with such force its reversed curvature (aided, appa- 
rently, by a tiransveBse curling outwards of the margins 
of the pedicel), that it not only forms itself* into a 
hdop, but suddenly springs away ffom the protuberant 
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face of the rostellum. As the two pollen-masses 
adhere, at first, rather firmly to the anther-case, the 
latter is tom off by the rebound ; and as the thin 
hinge at the summit of the anther-case does not yield 
so easily as the basal margin, the pollinium together 
with the anther-case is instantly swung upwards like a 
pendulum. But in the course of the upward swing 
the hinge yields, and the whole body is projected 
perpendicularly up In the air, an inch or two above and 
close in front of the terminal part of the labellum. If 
no object is in the way, as the {>ollinium falls down, 
it ^generally alights and sticks, though not firmly, on 
the folded crest of the labellum, directly over the 
column. I witnessed repeatedly all* that has been 
here described. 

The curtain of the disc, which, after the pollinium 
has formed itself into a hoop, lies on the anther-case, 
is of considerable service in preventing the viscid edge 
of the disc from adhering *to the anther, and thus 
permanently retaining the pollinium in the form of a 
hoop. This would have been fatal, as we shall pre- 
sently see, to a subsequent movement of the pollinium 
which is necessary for the fertilisation of the flower. 
In Some of my experiments, when the free action 
of the parts was checked, this did occur, and the 
pollinium, together with the* anther-case, remained 
permanently glued together in the shape of an ir- 
regular hooj). • 

I have already stated that the minute hinge by 
which the anther-case is articulated to the column, a 
little way beneath its bent filamentary apex, is sen- 
sitive to a touch. I tried four times andP found 
that I could touch with some force any other part ; 
but when I gently touched this point with |he finest 
• peedfe, instantly the membrane which unites the disc 
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to the edges of the stigmatic cavity where it is lodged, 
ruptured, and the pollinium was shot upwards and fell 
on the c#est of the labellum as just described. 

No^ let us suppose an insect to alight on the 
folded crest of the labellum, and no other convenient 
landing-place is afforded, and then to lean over the 
front of the column so as to gnaw or suck the bases of 
fJie petals swollen with sweet fluid. The weight and 
movements of the insect would disturb the labellum 
and the bent underlying summit of the column ; and 
the latter, pressing on the hinge in the angle, would 
cause the ejection of the pollinium, which would in- 
fallibly strike the head of the insect and adhere "to 
it. I tried by placing my gloved finger on the summit 
of the labellum, with the tip just projecting beyond 
its margin, and then gently moving my finger it was 
really beautiful to see how instantly the pollinium 
was projected upwards, and how accurately the viscid 
surface of the disc struck my finger and firmly 
adhered to it. Nevertheless, I doubt whether the 
weight and movements of an insect would suffice to 
•thus act indirectly on the sensitive point ; but look 
at the drawing and see how probable it is that an 
insect leaning over *vould place its front legs ovef the 
edge of the labellum on the summit of the anther- 
case, and thus touch frhe sensitive point. The pol- 
linium would then be ejected, and the viscid disc 
would certainly strike and adhere to the insect’s head. 

Before proceeding, it may be worth while to mention 
some of the early trials which I made. I pricked 
deeply the column in different parts, including the 
stigmaf and cut off the petals, and even the labellum, 
without causjpg th§ ejection of the pollinium; this, 
however^ once happened when I cut rather r&ughly 
through the thick footstalk of the labellum, tlfe fila* 
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mentary summit of the column no doubt having been 
thus- disturbed. When I gently prised up the anther- 
case at its base or on one side, the polliaium was 
ejected, but then the sensitive hinge would necessarily 
have been bent- ^When the flower has long remained 
expanded and is nearly ready for spontaneous ejection, 
a slight jar on any part of the flower causes the 
action. Pressure on the thin pedicel of the polliniuih, 
and therefore on the underlying protuberant rostellum, 
is followed by the ejection of the pollen-masses ; but 
this is not surprising, as the stimulus from a touch 
on the sensitive hinge has to be conveyed through 
this part of the rostellum to the disc. In Catasetum 
slight pressure on this point does not cause the act 
of ejection ; but in this genus the protuberant part of 
the rostellum does not lie in the .course along which 
the stimulus has to be conveyed from the antenna* 
to the disc. A drop of chloroform, of spirits of wine, or 
of boiling water placed ou this part of the rostellum 
produced no effect ; nor, to my surprise, did exposure 
of the whole flower to vapour of chloroform. 

Seeing that this part of the rostellum was sensitive 
to pressure, and that the flower was widely open on 
one aide, and being pre-oc©upied with the case of Cata- 
setum, I at first felt convinced that insects entered' the 
lower part of the flower andc touched the rostellum. 
Accordingly I pressed the rostellum with Variously- 
shfiped objects, but the viscid disc never once adhered 
in a proper ihanner to the object. If I used a thick 
needle, the pollinium, when ejected, formed a hoop 

• roynd 4 with the viscid surface outside ; if I Vised a 
broad flat object, the pollinium struggled agwnst it 
and sometimes coiled itself up spirally^ but the disc 

* <jitlier «did not adhere at all, or very imperfectly. At 
the close of the twelfth trial I was in despair. The 
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strange position of the labellum, perched on the summit 
of the column, ought to have shown me that here was * 
the placft for experiment. I ought to have rejected 
the tfdtion that the labellum was; l^ius placed for no 
good purpose. This plain guide was overlooked, and 
for a long time I completely failed to understand the 
structure of the flower. 

We have seen that when the pollinium is ejected 
and swings upwards, it adheres by the viscid surface 
of the disc to any object projecting beyond the edge 
of the labellum directly over the column. When thus 
attached, it forms an irregular hoop, with the tom-off 
anther-case still covering the pollen-masses which are 
close to the disc, but protected from adhering to it 
by the dependent curtain. Whilst in this position 
the projecting and bowed part of the pedicel would 
effectually prevent the pollen-masses from being placed 
on the stigma, even supposing the anther-case to have 
fallen off. Now let us suppose the, pollinium to be 
attached to an insect’s head, and observe what takes 
place. The pedicel, when first separated from the ros- 
tellum, is damp ; as it dries, it slowly straightens 
itself, . and when perfectly straight the anther-case 
readily drops off. The pollen-masses are now n£ked, 
and* they are attached to the end of the pedicel by 
easily ruptured caudiclSs, at the right distance and in 
a proper position for their insertion into the adhesive 
stigma, as soon as the insect* visits another flower. 
Thus every detail of structure is now perfectly adapted 
for the act of fertilisation. 

WKfen the anther-case drops off, it has performed . 
triple function ; namely, its hinge as an organ of sense* 
its weak attachment ^o the column as a guide causing 
the pollii^ium at first to swing perpendicularly upwards* 
and its lower margin, together with* the curtain of 
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disc, as a protection to the •pollen-masses from being 
permanently glued to the viscid disc. 

From observations made on fifteen flowefs, it was 
ascertained that t^e straightening of the pedicel does 
not occur until from twelve to fifteen minutes have 
elapsed. The first movement causing the act of ejec- 
tion is due to elasticity, and the second slow movement 
to the drying of the outer and convex surface ; but 
this latter movement differs from that observed in the 
pollinia of so many Vandeae and Ophreae, for, when 
the pollinium of this Mormodes was placed in water, 
it did not recover the hoop-like form which it had at 
first acquired by elasticity. 

The flowers are hermaphrodites. The pollinia are 
perfectly developed. The elongated stigmatic surface 
is extremely viscid and abounds with innumerable 
utriculi, the contents of which shrink and become 
coagulated after immersion for less than an hour in 
spirits of wine. When placed in spirits for a day, the 
utriculi were so acted on that they disappeared, and this 
I have not noticed in any other Orchid. The ovules, 
after exposure to spirits for a day or two, presented 
the usual semi-opaque, pulpy appearance common to 
all hermaphrodite and female ©rchids. From the 
unusual length of the stigmatic surface I expected 
that, if the pollinia were not # ejected from Uif excite- 
ment of a touch, the anther-case would have detached 
itself, and the pollen-masses would have swung down- 
wards and fertilised the stigma of the kune flower. 
Accordingly, I left four flowers untouched ; after they 
remained expanded from eight to ten da^s, the 
elasticity of the pedicel conquered the force o^ attach- 
ment and the pollinia were spontaneously ejected, but 
4hey Aid not«fall on the stigma and were consequently 
wasted. • 
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Although Mormodes ignea is an hermaphrodite, yet 
it must be as truly dioecious in function as Catasetum ; 
for as it takes from twelve to fifteen minutes before 
the pedicel of an ejected pollinium* straightens itself 
and the anther-case drops off, it is almost certain that 
within this time an insect with a pollinium attached 
to its head would have left one plant and flown to 
another. 

Mormodes luxata . — This rare and fine species is ferti- 
lised in the same manner as Mormodes ignea y but differs 
in several important points of structure. The right 
and left sides of the same flower differ from one another 
even in a greater degree than in the last species. One 
of the petals and one of the sepals project at right 
angles to the column, while the corresponding ones 
stand upright and surround it. The upturned and 
twisted labellum is furnished with two large lateral 
lobes : of these one embraces the column, while the 
other stands partly open on the side where the one 
petal and sepal lie flat. Insects can thus easily enter 
the flower on this latter side. All the flowers on the 
left side ofr^e spike are open on their left sides, while 
those on the right side are open on this side. The 
twisted column with nil the important accessory parts, 
together with the rectangularly bent apex, closely re- 
semble the corresponding parts in M. ignea . But the 
under side of the labellum does not rest on and pregs 
against the rectangularly bent *apex of £he column. 
This stands free in the middle of a cup formed by the 
extremity of the labellum. 

I dicl not obtain many flowers fit for examination* 
as threefhad ejected their pollinia owing to the shocks 
received during thei» journey. I pricked deeply 7 the 
labellum, ^column and stigma of some of the flowers* 
> without any- effect ; but when I lightly touched with a. 
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tieedle, not the anther-hinge as in the last species, but 
the apex of the column of one flower, the pollinium 
was instantly ejected. The bases of the petals and 
sepals are not swollen and succulent like those of 
M. ignea ; and I have little doubt that insects gnaw 
the labellum, which is thick and*fleshy, with the same 
peculiar taste as in Catasetum. If an insect were to 
gnaw the terminal cup, it could hardly fail to touch 
the apex of the column, and then the pollinium would 
swing upwards and adhere to some part of the insect’s 
body. The pedicels of the pollinia straighten them- 
sglves and the anther-cases are cast off, in about fifteen 
minutes after the act of ejection. We may therefore 
confidently believe that this species is fertilised in the 
same peculiar manner as Mormodes ignea . 

Cycnoclies ventricosum . — Mr. Yeitch was so kind as to 
send me on two occasions several flowers and flower- 
buds of this extraordinary plant. A sketch of a 
flower in its natural position, with one sepal cut off, 
is shown at fig. 33 (p. 222), and a longitudinal section 
through a young bud at fig. 34 (p. 223). 

The labellum is thick and fleshy, with the usual 
taste of this organ in the Catasetidse ; it resembles in 
shape a shallow bagin turned upside down. The two 
other petals and the three sepals are reflexed. The 
column is almost cylindrical, thin, flqpible, elastic 
apd of extraordinary length. It curves round - so 
as to bring the stigtaa and anther opposite to and 
beneath the convex surface of the labellum. The 
apex of the column is not nearly so much produced as 
«ifL Mormodes and Catasetum. The pollinia closely 
resemble those of Mormodes ; but the disc & larger, 
and its curtain, which is fringed, is sq large that it 
•covers the whole entrance into the stigmatif chamber. 
t The structure of these parts is best seen in the section. 
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fig' 34;* in which the pedicel of the pollinium has not 
as yet become separate from the rostellum, but. the 
future linp of separation is shown by a line (dotted 
in the r >figure) of hyaline tissue. The filament of the 
anther (/, fig. 34) has not as yet grown to its full 
length. When fully developed it bears two little leaf- 
like appendages which lie on the anther. Lastly, 
on the sides of the stigma there are two slight 
protuberances (fig. 33), which apparently represent 
the antennae of Catasetum, but have not the same 
function. 

Neither the labellum nor the protuberances on the 
sides of the stigma are at all sensitive ; but when on 
three occasions I momentarily touched the filament, 
between the little leaf-like appendages, the pollinium 
was ejected in the same mannei: and through the 
same mechanism as in Mormodes ; but it was thrown 
only to the distance of about an inch. If the filament 
had been touched by an object which had not been 
quickly removed, or if by an insect, the viscid disc 
would certainly have adhered to it. Mr. Yeitch informs 
me that he has often touched the end of the column, 
and the pollinium has adhered to his finger. When 
the pollinium is ejected, the pedicel forms a hoop, \jith 
the exterior surface of the curtain* of the disc resting 
on and covering the anther. In about fifteen minutes 
the pedicel straightens itself, and the anther-case 
drops off ; and now the pollinium is in a right position 
for fertilising another flower. As soon aa the viscid 
matter on the under surface of. the disc is exposed to 
the aii^ it quickly changes colour and sets hard. It 
then adheres with surprising force to any object? 
From these various fact& and from the analogy of the 
other Catasetifi.ee, we *may conclude that insects* visit 
the flowefe for the sake of gnawing the labelkun t* 
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but it cannot be predicted whether they alight* on the 
surface which is uppermost in the drawing (fig. 33) and 


Fig. 33. 



c. column, after the ejection of s. stigmatic cavity, 
the pollinium together with i L. labellum. 
th« anther. pet. the two lateral .petals? 

J. filament of anther. | sep. sepals. 

then crawl over the margin so aS to gU&w the convex 
‘surface, and* in doing so touch with their Abdomens 
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tile extremity of the column, or whether they first 
alight on this part of the 0 column; but in either, case 
they would cause the ejection of the pollinia, which 
would adfuere to some part of their bodies. 

The specimens which I examined were certainly 

Fig. 34. 



Diagrammatic Section op a Flower-bud, the column placed 

• UPRIGHT. 

a. Anther. d. disc of pollinium with the depen- 

f. filament of anther. dent curtain. 

/>. pollen-mass. £•> s - stigmatic chamber. 

pd. pedicel of pollinium, barely se- g. stigmatic canal leading to the 
• parated as yet from the ros- * ovarium, 
tellum. 

male plants, for the pollinia were well developed. The 
stigmatic cavity was lined with a thick layer of p’ulpy 
matter which was not adhesive. But as the fiowefs j 
cannot possibly be fertilised until the pollinia have 
been ejected, together with the great curtain Tghich 
covers that whole stigmatic surface, it may be jhat ’ 
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this surface becomes at a later period adhesive so as lo 
secure the pollen-masses. The ovules when kept for 
some time in alcohol were filled with brownish pulpy 
matter, as is always the case with perfect ovules. 
Therefore it appears that this Cycnoches must be an 
hermaphrodite ; and Mr. Bateman, in his work on the 
Orchideoe, says that the present species produces seeds 
without being, as I understand, artificially fertilised,; 
but how this is possible is unintelligible to me. On 
the other hand, Beer says * that the stigma of Cyc- 
noches is dry, and that the plant never sets seeds. 
According to Lindley C. ventricouum produces on the 
same scape flowers with a simple labellum, others with 
a much segmented and differently coloured labellum 
(viz., the, so-called C. pgertonianum), and others in an 
intermediate condition. From the analogous differ- 
ences in the flowers of Catasetum, we are tenfpted to 
believe that we here ha\ e male, female, and herma- 
phrodite forms of the same species of Cycnoches. t 


I have now finished my description of the Catasetidfe 
as well as of many other Yandea;. The study of these 

wonderful and often beautiful productions, with all 

they: many adaptations, with parts capuble of move- 
ment, and other paxts endowed with something so like, 
though no doubt different from, sensibility, has been to 
me most interesting. The flowers of Orchis, in their 

strange and endless diversity of shape, may be com- 


* Quoted by Iimisc h , I * * 4 Butrugo 
zur Biologic der Orchideen/ 1853, 

p*%2. ^ 

» t Linuley’s 4 Vegetable King- 
dom/ 1853, p. 177. He has also 
published in the 4 Botanical Regis- 
ter/ io^, 1951, a case of two foixus 
4 appearing on tjie some scape of 
anotlftr species of JJycnoohes. 


Mi. Bateman also says that C. 
cf ft i foinanum has been known to 
pioduee in Guatemala gnd once 
in England scapes of a purple- 
fioweied and widely dtffeient spe- 
cies of Cycnoches ; but that it 
generally piojuces in England 
scopes of the common yellow C, 
ven tricosum, ** 
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pared’with the great vertebrate class of Fish, or still 
more appropriately with tropical Homopterous insects, 
which appear to us as if they had been modelled 
in the. wildest caprice, but this no doubt is due to 
our ignorance of their requirements ‘ and conditions 
of life. 
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CHAPTER YIII. 

CYPRIFEDE^E — HOMOLOGIES OF THE FLOWERS OF £ ' 

, ORCHIDS. 

Cypripedium, differs much from all other Orchids — Labellum in the 
form of a slipper with two small orifices by which insects can escape 
— Manner of fertilisation by small bees of the gonus Andrena — 

• Homological nature of the several parts of the flowers of the Crchidese 
— Wonderful amount of modification which they have undergone. 

We have now arrived at Lindley’s last and seventh 
tribe, including, according to most botanists, only a 
single genus, Cypripedium, which differs uom all 
other Orchids far more than any other two of these 
do from one another. An enormous amount of ex- 
tinction must have swept away a multitude of inter- 
mediate forms, and has left this single genus, now 
widely distributed, as a record of a former and more 
simple state of the great Orchidean Order. Cypripe- 
dium possesses no roste^lum ; fqr all three stigmas 
are fully developed, though confluent. The single 
anther, which is present in ajl other Orchids, is here 
rudimentary, and is represented by a siri^hlar shield- 
lfke projecting body, # deeply notched or hollowed out 
on its low«?r margin. There are two fertile anthers 
which belong to an inner whorl, represented in ordinary 
Orchids by various rudiments. The grains of* pollen 
‘are not united together by threes or fours, ^s in so 
many other genera, nor are they tied together by 
c elastic threads, nor furnished with a* cau^icle, nor • 
cembnted into waxy masses. The labellum is of 
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large size, and is a compound organ as in all other 
Orchids. * 

The fallowing remarks apply only to the six species 
which I have examined, namely, C. barbatum , purpu - 
ratum , insigne , venustum , pubescens and acaule ; though 
I have casually looked at some other kinds. The 
basal part of the labellum is folded round the short 


Fig. 35. 



a. antho". 

a 1 , rudimentary, shield-like^mther. 

s. stigma. 

1. labellum. 

A. Flower viewed from above, wjfh 
the sepals and petals, excepting 
the labellum, partly cut off. 
The labellum has been slightly 
depressed, so that the dorsal 


surface of the stigma is ex- 
m posed ; the edges of the fhbel- 
luirr have thus become a little 
separated and the toe or ex- 
tremity stands lower than is 
natural. 

B. Side view of column, with i“ 
HJie sepals and petals removed. 


OmilPEDIUM. 


column, so that its edges nearly meet along the dorsal 
surfacd; and the broad extremity is folded ovftr in*» 
peculiar* manner, forming a sort of shoe, which closes 
up the end o£ the flower. Hence arises the English 
name of ^adies’-slipper. The overarching^edges oj the * 
labellum are inflected or sometimes* only smooth and 
• ■ q*2 
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polished internally ; and this is of much importance, 
as it prevents insects which have once ehtered the 
labellum from escaping through the great opfining in 
the upper surface. In the position in which the flower 
grows, as here represented, tfye dorsal surface of the 
column is uppermost. The stigmatic surface is slightly 
protuberant, and is not adhesive; it stands nearly 
parallel to the lower surface of the labellum. With a 
flower in its natural state, the margin of the dorsal 
surface of the stigma can be barely distinguished be- 
tween the edges of the labellum and through the 
notch in the rudimentary, shield-like anther (a') ; but 
in the drawing ( s , fig. A) the margin of the stigma has 
been brought outside the edges of the depressed la- 
bellum, and the toe is a little bent downwards, so that 
the flower is represented as rather more open than it 
really is. The edges of the pollen-masses of the two 
lateral anthers (a) can be seen through the two small 
orifices or open spaces in the labellum (fig. A) on 
each side, close to the column. These two orifices are 
essential for the fertilisation of the flower. 

The grains of pollen are coated by and immersed in 
viscid fluid, which is so glutinous that it can be. drawn 
* 01 *t into short threads. As the two anthers stand be- 
hind and above the lower convex surface (see fig. B) of 
the stigma, it is impossible that the glutinous pollen 
c^n without some mechanical aid get on«iK) this, the 
efficient surface of the stigma. The economy here 
shown by Nature in her manner of gaining the same 
# end is surprising. In all the other Orchids seen by 
ale, the stigma is viscid and more or less concave, by 
which means the dry pollen, transported by means of 
the viscid matter secreted by the c rostellpm or modified 
•stigigia, is setained. In Cypripedium the^pollen is 
« glutinous, and asrfbmes the function of viscidity, which 
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in all other Orchids except Vanilla belongs exclusively 
to the rostellum and the two confluent stigmas. These 
latter ofgans, on the other hand, in Cypripedium en- 
tirely; lose their viscidity, and at the same time become 
slightly convex, so as more effectually to rub off the 
glutinous pollen adhering to the body of an insect. 
Moreover in several of the North American species, 
as in C. acaule and pubescens, the surface of the stigma 
is beset, as Professor Asa Gray remarks, * “ with 
minute, rigid, sharp-pointed papillae, all directed for- 
wards, which are excellently adapted to brush off the 
pollen from an insect’s head or back.” There is one 
partial exception to the above rule of the pollen of 
Cypripedium being viscid while the stigma is not 
viscid and is not convex ; for in G. acavle the pollen 
is more granular and less viscid, according to Asa 
Gray, than in the other American species, and in 
C. acaule alone the stigpia is slightly concave and 
viscid. So that here the exception almost proves the 
truth of the general rule. 

I have never been able to detect nectar within the 
labellum, and Kurrt makes the same remark with 
respect to C. calceolus. The inner surface of the la- 
bellum, however, i» those specie^ which I examined, 
is clothed with hairs, the tips of which secrete little 
drops of slightly viscid® fluid. And these if sweet or 
nutritious would suffice to attract insects. The fl\jid 
when dried forms a brittle crust on the siynmits of the 
hairs. Whatever the attraction may be, it is certain 
that small bees frequently enter the labellum. • 

Fofmerly I supposed that insects alighted* on the 
labellum and inserted their proboscides through either 

, . 

* * .Tournnl of Science,’ t 4 Be^eutung der Nefctdrien, 

vol. xxxiv. 1802, p. 428. 1833, p. 29. • 
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of the orifices close to the anthers; for I found that 
when a bristle was thus inserted the glutinous pollen 
adhered to it, and could afterwards be left?* on the 
stigma; but this latter part of the operation was not 
well effected. After the publication of my book 
Professor Asa Gray wrote to me * that he was convinced 
from an examination of several American species that 
the flowers were fertilised by small insects entering the* 
labellum through the large opening on the upper sur- 
face, and crawling out by one of the two small orifices 
close to the anthers and stigma. Accordingly I first 
introduced some flies into the labellum of C. pubescena, 
through the large upper opening, but they were either 
too large or too stupid, and did not crawl out properly. 
I then caught and placed within the labellum a very 
small bee which seemed of about the right size, namely, 
Andrena parvula , and this by a strange chance proved, 
as we shall presently see, to belong to the genus on 
which in a state of nature the fertilisation of C . calceo- 
lus depends. The bee vainly endeavoured to crawl out 
again the same way by which it had entered, but always 
fell backwards, owing to the margins being inflected. 
The labellum thus acts like one of those conical traps 
with the edges turned inwards, which are sold to catch 
beetles and cockroaches in the London kitchens. It 
could not creep out through the slit between the folded 
ec^ges of the basal part of the labellum, as thl* elongated, 
triangular, rudimentary stamen here closes the passage. 
Ultimately it forced its way out through one of the 
small* orifices close to one of the anthers, and was 
fiafind When caught to be smeared with the gltftinous 
pollen. I then put the same bee back into thfe label- 
lum ; g,nd again it crawled out through ope of the small 

• , t . _ <7 

* * See a!so^‘ American Journal of Science/ vol. xxxiv. 1862, p. 427. 
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orifices, always covered .with pollen, I repeated the 
operation five times, always with the same result. I 
afterwards cut away the labellum, so as to examine the 
stigma, and found its whole surface covered with pollen. 
It should be noticed that an insect in making its escape 
must first brush past the stigma and afterwards one of 
the anthers, so that it cannot leave pollen on the 
stigma, until being already smeared with pollen from 
one flower it enters another ; and thus there will be a 
good chance of cross-fertilisation between two distinct 
plants. Delpino * with much sagacity foresaw that 
some insect would be discovered to act in this manner ; 
for he argued that if an insect were to insert its pro- 
boscis, as I had supposed, from the outside through 
one of the small orifices close to one of the anthers, the 
stigma would be liable to be fertilised by the plant’s 
own pollen : and in this he did not believe, from 
having confidence in what I have often insisted on — 
namely, that all the contrivances for fertilisation are 
arranged so that the stigma shall receive pollen from 
a distinct flower or plant. But these speculations are 
now all superfluous; for, owing to the admirable* ob- 
servations of Dr. H. Muller,! we know that Cypri - 
pediun. calceolus in a state of nature is fertilised ih the 
manner just described by bees belonging to five species 
of Andrena. • 

Thus the use of all the parts of the flower, — namely, 
the inflected edges, or the polished inner sides of the 
labellum, — the two orifices and their position close to 
the anthers and stigma, — the large size of the medial^ 
rudimentary stamen, — are rendered intelligible. 

• < 

* 

* * Feoondazione nelle, Piante xxv. III. Folge, v. Bd. p. ^ : see 
Antooarpefe,’ 1897, p. 20. also 4 Befruchtung der lUiim&V 

+ ‘Verhf d. Nat. Ver. fUr Pr. 1873, p. J6. *. • 

Rheinland und Westfal.’ Jahrg. 
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insect which enters the labellum is thus compelled to 
crawl out by one of the two narrow passages, on the 
sides' of which the pollen-masses and stigma ar S placed. 
We have seen that exactly the same end is gained in 
the case of Goryanthes by the labellum being half- 
filled with secreted fluid ; and in the case of Pterostylis 
and some other Australian Orchids by the labellum 
being irritable, so that when touched by an entering* 
insect it shuts up the flower, with the exception of a 
single narrow passage.* 


Homological Nature of the several Parts of the Flowers of 

the Orchidese . 

The theoretical structure of few flowers has been so 
largely discussed as that of the Orchideae ; nor is this 
surprising, seeing how unlike they are to common 
flowers ; and here will be a convenient place for con- 
sidering this subject. No group of organic beings can 
be well understood until their homologies are made 
out ; that is, until the general pattern, or, as it has 
often been called, the ideal type, of the several mem- 
bers of the group is intelligible. No one member 
may € now exist exhibiting# the full pattern ; but this 
does not make the subject less important to the natu- 
ralist, — probably makes it more important for the 
fu^l understanding of the group. 

The homologies of any being, or group of beings, 


* Selvnipedium pabnifolium is 
one of the Cypripedeas, and 
affording* to Dr. Oriiger (‘ Journ. 
Linn. Soo. Bot/ vol. viii. J 864, p. 

134) bears very fragrant flowers, 
which “in all probability are 
always impregnated by insects. 
The lafrellum ip, 6 like segue Aris- 
folochia-flowers, constructed after 


the fish-pot system, i. e. a funnel- 
shaped opening conducts into if, 
and insects find it difficult to 
escape through the sa@ie. The 
only other opening near the base 
of the r labellum is partly closed 
by. the sexual apparatus, and the 
insect has to force its way out 
there.** 
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can be most surely made out by tracing their embryo- 
logical development when that is possible ; or by the 
discovefy of organs in a rudimentary condition ; or by 
tracing, through a long series of beings, a close gradation 
from one part to another, until the two parts or organs, 
though employed for widely different functions and 
most unlike each other, can be joined by a succession 
of short links. No instance is known of a close gradation 
between two organs, unless they are homologically one 
and the same organ.* 

The importance of the science of Homology rests on 
its giving us the key-note of the possible amount^of 
difference in plan within any group ; it allows us to 
class under proper heads the most diversified organs ; 
it shows us gradations which would otherwise have 
been overlooked, and thus aids us in classification ; it 
explains many monstrosities ; it leads to the detection 
of obscure and hidden parts, or mere vestiges of parts, 
and shows us the meaning of rudiments. Besides 
these uses. Homology clears away the mist from such 
terms as the scheme of nature, ideal types, archetypal 
patterns or ideas, &c. ; for these terms come to express 
real facts. The naturalist, thus guided, sees that all 
homologous parts or organs* however much they may 
be diversified, are modifications of one and the same 
ancestral organ ; in tracing existing gradations he 
gains a clue in tracing, as far as that is possible, $ie 
probable course of modification through %yhich beings 
have passed during a long line of generations. He 
may feel assured that, whether he follows eiftbryo- 
logic&L development, or searches for the merest rutli- 
ment, car traces gradations between the most different 
beings, he is # pursuing the same object by different 
routes, c%d is tending towards the knowledge th€ 
actual progenitor of the group, as* it once grew and. 
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lived. # Thus the subject of Homology gains largely 
in interest. * 

Although this subject, under whatever aspect it be 
viewed, will always be most interesting to the student 
of nature, it is very doubtful whether the following 
details on the homological nature of the flowers of 
Orchids will possess any interest for the general reader.^ 
If, indeed, he cares to see how much light an acquaint- 
ance with homology, though far from perfect, throws 
on a subject, this will, perhaps, be nearly as good an 
instance as could be given. He will see how curiously 
a flower may be moulded out of. many separate organs, 
— how perfect the cohesion of primordially distinct 
parts may become, — how organs may be used for pur- 
poses widely different from their proper uses, — how 
other organs may be entirely suppressed, or leave mere 
useless emblems of their former existence. Finally, 
he will see how enormous has been the amount of 
change which these flowers have undergone from their 
parental or typical form. 

Robert Brown first clearly discussed the homologies 
of Orchids,* and left, as might be expected, little to 
be done. Guided by the general structure of mono- 
cotyledonous plant§ and t by various considerations, 
he propounded the doctrine that the flower properly 
consists of three sepals, three* petals, six anthers in 
tvjo whorls or circles (of which only one anf&er belong- 
ing to the yuter whori. is perfect in all the common 
forms), and of three pistils, with one of then, modified 
into the rostellum. These fifteen organs are arranged 
ae*Usual, alternately, three within three, in five \thorls. 
Of the existence of three of the anthers irf two of 

• * I believe his latest views are the 4 Linnean Transitions,* vol. 
given tn his celebrated wiper, read xvi. p. 685. x 

«Nov. 1-15, 1831, and published in 
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the whorls, K. Brown offers no sufficient evidence, but 
believes ‘that they are combined with the labellum, 
whenever that organ presents crests or ridges. In 
theso.views Brown is followed by Lindley.* 

Brown traced the spiral vessels in the flower by 
making transverse sections, f and only occasionally, as 
# far as it appears, by longitudinal sections. As spiral 
vessels are developed at a very early period of growth, 
and this circumstance always gives much value to a 
part in making out homologies ; and as they are ap- 
parently of high functional importance, though their 
function is not well known, it appeared to me, guided 
also by the advice of Dr. Hooker, to be worth while to 
trace upwards all the spiral vessels from the six groups 
surrounding the ovarium. Of the six ovarian groups 
of vessels, I will call (though not correctly) that under 
the labellum the anterior group ; that under the 
upper sepal the posterior group ; and the two groups 
on the two sides of the ovarium the antero-lateral and 
postero-lateral groups. 

The result of my dissections is given in the following 
diagram (fig. 36). The fifteen little circles represent 


* Professor Asa Gray *ias de- 
scribed in the ‘ American Journal 
of Science.’ July 1866, a monstrous 
flower of Cypripedium candidmn , 
and remarks on it, “ here we have 
(and perhaps the first direct) 
demonstration that the orohideous 
type of flower has two staminal 
verticils, as Brown always in- 
sisted." Dr. Crfiger also advances 
evidence (‘Joura. Linn. Soc. 
Bot.’ vol. viii. 1864, p. 132) in 
favour oft the presence of five 
whorls of organs ; but he denies 
that the bomologjes of th% parts 
can be dedflped from the course of 
the vessels, and be does not admit 
that the labellum is formed by 


4he union of one petal with two 
petal oia stamens. 

t ‘ Linn. Transact.’ vol. xvi. p. 
696-701. Link in his ‘Bemer- 
kungen fiber der Bau der Orchi- 
deen ’ ( 4 Botanische Zeitung,’ 18*9, 
p. 746) seems to have also trusted 
to transverse sections. Had he 
traced the vessels upwards I can- 
not believe that he would have 
disputed Brown’s view of the 
nature of the two , anthers M 
Cypripedium. Brongniart in his 
admirable paper (‘Annales des 
Sciences Nat.’ tom. uiv* 1831) 
incidentally shows the course oft 
some of the spiral vessels. • 
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so mapy groups of spiral vessels, in every case traced 
down to one of the six large ovarian groups. They 
alternate in five whorls, as represented ; but I have not 
attempted to give the actual distances at which they 
stand apart. In order to guide the eye, the three 
central groups running to the three pistils are con- 
nected by a triangle. 

Fig. 36. 

l/pper or posterior sepal. 



Upper 

petal. 


Lower 

sepal. 


Labellumg 

Section of the Flower of an Ok$Rd. 

The little circles shoyr the position of the spiral vessels. 


SS. Stigmas; S r , stigma modified 
ii^o the rostellum. 

Aj. Fertile anther of the outer 
wherl; A a A 3 , anthers of the 
same whorl combined with 
the lower petal, forming the 
labellum. 


a x a 2 . Rudimentary anthers of the 
inner whorl (fertile in Cypri- 
pedium), generally forming 
the clinandrum ; a*, third 
anther of the same whorl, 
when present, forming the 
front of the column. 


• '* 

* F^re groups of vessels rSn into the thr&e sepals 
•together ^vvith the two upper petals ; three enter the 
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fabellum ; and seven run. up the great central column. 
These vessels are arranged, as may be seen, in rays 
proceeding from the axis of the flower ; and all on the 
same say invariably run into the same ovarian group ; 
thus the vessels supplying the upper sepal, the fertile 
anther (A x ), and the upper pistil or stigma (i. e. the 
rostellum S r ), all unite and form the posterior ovarian 
*group. Again, the vessels supplying, for instance, the 
left lower sepals, the corner of the labellum and one 
of the two stigmas (S) on the same side, unite and form 
the antero-lateral group; and so with all the other 
vessels. 

Hence, if the existence of groups of spiral vessels 
can be trusted, the flower of an Orchid certainly 
consists of fifteen organs, in a much modified and 
confluent condition. We see three stigmas, with the 
two lower ones generally confluent, and with the upper 
one modified into the rostellum. We see six stamens, 
arranged in two whorls, with generally one alone (Ai) 
fertile. In Cypripedium, however, two stamens of 
the inner whorl (a x and a 2 ) are fertile, and in other 
Orchids these two are represented more plainly in 
various ways than the remaining stamens. The third 
stamen of the inner whorl j(a 3 ), when its vessel^ can 
be traced, forms the front of tfie column : Brown 
thought that it often ^formed a medial excrescence, 
or ridge, cohering to the labellum ; or, in the case of 
Glossodia,* a filamentous organ, freely projecting m 
front of the labellum. The former conclusion does 
not agree with my dissections ; about Glossodia I 
know «iothing. The two infertile stamens of the outqj 
whorl (A 2 , A 3 ) were believed by Brown to be only 
occasionally represented, and then by lateral excre- 

* Planteo Asiatic j ariores> 1830, 
p. 74. * 


* See brown’s observations 
under Apostasia in Wallich’s 
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scences on the labellum ; butd find the corresponding 
vessels invariably present in the labellum of every 
Orchid examined, — even when the labellum ms very 
narrow or quite simple, as in Malaxis, Herminium, 
or Habenaria. 

We thus see that an Orchid-flower consists of five 
simple parts, namely, three sepals and two petals ; 
and of two compounded parts, namely, the column and’ 
labellum. The column is formed of three pistils, and 
generally of four stamens, all completely confluent. 
The labellum is formed of one petal with two petaloid 
stamens of the outer whorl, likewise completely con- 
fluent. I may remark, as making this fact more 
probable, that in the allied Marantacese the stamens, 
even the fertile stamens, are often petaloid, and 
partially cohere. This view of the nature of the label- 
lum explains its large size, its frequently tripartite 
form, and especially the manner of its coherence to the 
column, unlike that of the other petals.* As rudi- 
mentary organs vary much, we can thus perhaps 
understand the variability, which as Dr. Hooker informs 
me is characteristic of the excrescences on the labellum. 
In some Orchids which have a spur-like nectary, the 
two Sides are apparently fprmed hy the two modified 
stamens ; thus in (iymnadenia conopsea (but not in 
Orchis pyramidalis), the vessels, proceeding from the 
two antero-lateral oVarian groups, run dc^vn the sides 
o/ the nectary ; those irom the single anterior group 
run down the exact middle of the nectary, then 
returning up the opposite side form the mid-rib of the 
labellum. , The sides of the nectary being thus formed of 
two distinct organs, apparently explains the tendency, 

* Mnk remarks on t^e manner Me column in his “ Bemerkungen ” 
•of coherence of the labellum to in * Bot. Zeitung,* 1849, p. 745. 
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"as in'Calanthe, Orchis morio, &c., to the bifurcation of 
its extremity. 

The ft umber, position, and course of all the spiral 
vessels exhibited in the diagram (fig. 36) were observed 
in some Vandese and Epidendrese.* In the Malaxese 


* It may bo advisable to give a 
few details on the flowers which 
• 1 dissected ; but I looked to special 
points, such as the course of the 
vessels in the labellum, in many 
eases not worth here giving. In 
the Vandeae I traced all the ves- 
sels in Catasetum tridentatum and 
saccatum ; the great group of 
vessels going to the rostellum 
separate (as likewise in Mormodos) 
from the posterior ovarian group, 
beneath the bifurcation supplying 
the upper sepal and fertile anther ; 
the anterior ovarian group runs 
a little way along the labellum 
before it bifurcates and sends a 
group (a 3 ) up the front of the 
column; the vessels proceeding* 
from the postero-lateral group run 
up the back of the column, on 
each side of those running to the 
fertile anther, and do not go to 
the edges of the clinandrnm. In 
Acr opera luteola the base of the 
column, where the labellum is 
attached, is much produced, and 
the vessels of the whole interior 
ovarian group are similarly pro- 
duced; those (a 3 ) going up the 
front of the column are abruptly 
reflected back ; the vessels at the 
point of reflexion are curiously 
hardened, flattened, and produced 
into odd crests and points. In 
an Oncidium I traced the vessels 


S r to tho viscid gland of the polli- 
nitim. Among the Epidenrirece I 
traced rfli the vessels in a Cattleya ; 
and all in JSvelyna carivata except 
a 3 , which I did not search for. In 


the M alaxc «b I traced all in Igiparis 
pendula exfept a* which I do n*t 
believe is present. In Malaxis 
paludoaa I traced nearly all the 


vessels. In Cypripedium barbatum 
and pupuratnm I traced all except 
a 3 , which I am nearly sure does 
not exisf. In the Neottess I traced 
in CepTialanthera grandiflora all 
the vessels, excepting that to the 
aborted rostellum and those to 
the two auricles a, and a z , which 
were certainly absent. In Epi- 
pactis I traced all excepting a 2 , 
aud a 31 which are certainly absent. 

In Spiranthe 8 autumnalia the 
vessel S, runs to the bottom of 
the fork of the rostellum : there 
are no vessels to the membranes 
of the clinandrum in this Orchid 
nor in Goodyera. In none of the 
Ophrero do tho vessels a,, a 2 , and 
a 3 occur. In Orchis pyramid alts 
I traced all the others, including 
two to the two separate stigmas : 
in this species the contrast between 
the vessels of the labellum and 
of the other sepals and petals is 
striking, as in the latter tho ves- 
sels do not branch, whilst the 
labellum has three vessel*, the 
•lateral Qnes running of course into 
the antero-luteral ovarian group. 
In Gymruidenia conopsea I traced 
all the vessels ; but I am not sure 
whether the vessels supplying the 
sides of the upper sepal do not*as 
in the allied Hn^enar’a, wander 
from their proper course and enter 
the postero-lateral ovarian croup : 
the vesbel S r , going to th^rostel- 
luni, enters the little folded crest 
of membrane, whiclf projects be- 
tween the bases of the anther-cells. 
Lastly, in Habenaria chlorantha 1 
traced all tho vessels, excepting 
as in the other Ophrete the three* 
of the innaar staminal whorl, and I 
looked carefully for the vessel 3 
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all were observed excepting * a 3 , which is the ‘most 
difficult one to trace, and apparently is oftenest absent. 
In the Cypripedese, again, all were traced exdept a 3y * 
which, I feel pretty sure, was here really absent : in 
this tribe the stamen (Ai) is represented by a con- 
spicuous shield-like rudiment, and and a 2 are 
developed into two fertile anthers. In the Ophreae 
and Neottem all were traced, with the important* 
exception of the vessels belonging to the three stamens 
(a 19 a 2 , and a 3 ) of the inner whorl. In Cephalanthera 
grandijlora y I clearly saw a 3 proceeding from the 
anterior ovarian group, and running up the frtmt of 
the column. This anomalous Orchid has no rostellum, 
and the vessel marked S r in the diagram was entirely 
absent, though seen in every other species. 

Although the two anthers (a x and a 2 ) of the inner 
whorl are not fully and normally developed in any 
Orchid, excepting Cypripedium, their rudiments are 
generally present and are often utilised ; for they often 
form the membranous sides of the cup-like clinandrum 
on the summit of the column, which includes and pro- 
tects the pollen-masses. These rudiments thus aid 
their fertile brother-anther. In the young flower-bud 


supplying the fertile anther runs 
up the connective membrane be- 
tween the two anther-cells, but 
dots not bifurcate : the vessel to 
the rostellum runs up to th^ top 
of the shouldei # or ledge beneath 
the connective membrane of the 
anther, £>ut does not bifurcate and 
extend to the two widely -separated 
wcid di&s. * 

* From Irmiseh's (‘ Beitrqge 
zur Biologic der Orchideen/ 1853, 
pp. 78 and 42 ) description of the 
development of the flower-bnd of 
Cypripedium, i$ fvould appear that 
Jthere is a tendency to the forma- 


tion of a free filament in front of 
th<^ labellum, as ij^the ease of 
Glossodia before mentioned; and 
this wilt perhaps account for the 
absence of spiral vessels, proceed- 
ing from the anterior ovarian 
group and coalescing with the 
column. In Uropedium, a genus 
which A. Brongniart ( k Annal. 
des. Sc. Nat,./ 3rd series, Bot. tom. 
xiii. p. 1 14) considers cicely allied 
to, and even perhaps a monstro- 
sity. o£ Cypripedium, & third fer- 
tile anther odupies# this same 
position. • 
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of Mdlqxis paludosa , the close resemblance between the 
two membranes of the clinandrum and the Textile 
anther, in shape, texture, and in the height to which 
the spiral vessels extended, was most striking : it was 
impossible to doubt that in these two membranes we 
had two rudimentary anthers. In Evelyna, one of the 
Epidendreao, the clinandrum was similarly formed, as 
•were^the horns Of the clinandrum in Masdevallia, which 
serve in addition to keep the labeJlum at the proper 
distance from the column. In Liparis pendula and 
some other species, these two rudimentary anthers form 
not only the clinandrum, but likewise w r ings, which 
project on each side of the entrance into the stigmatic 
cavity, and serve as guides for the insertion of the 
pollen-masses. In Acropera and Stanliopea, as far as 
I could make out, the membranous borders of the 
column, down to its base, were also thus formed ; but 
in other cases, as in Cattleya, the wing-like borders of 
the column seem to be simple developments ot the two 
pistils. ~ln this latter genus, as well as in Catasetum, 
these same two rudimentary stamens, judging from the 
position of the vessels, serve chiefly to strengthen 
the bapk of the column ; and the strengthening of the 
front of the column. is the ^ole function of the fhird 
stamen of the inner whorl (a 3 )," in those cases in 
which it was observed^ This third stamen runs up 
the ^ middle of the column to the lower edge, or ijp, 
of the stigmatic cavity. • ^ 

I have said that in the Ophreae and Neottese the 
spiral vessels of the inner whorl, marked cif} a 2 fa 3 in 
the diagram, are entirely absent, and I looked car%-» 
fully fo» them ; but in nearly all the members of these 
two tribes, two small jpapillae, or auricles as they^ have 
been oftdb called, stand in exactly the position wjiich* 
the two first of these three anthers wohld haVfe occupied, . 
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had they been developed. Not only do they stand in 
this position, but the column in some case®, as in 
Cephalanthera, has on each side a prominent ridge, 
running from them to the bases or mid-ribs of the two 
upper petals ; that is, in the proper position of the 
filaments of these two stamens. It is, again, impossible 
to doubt that the two membranes of the clinandrum 
in Mai axis are formed by these two anthers in a 
rudimentary and modified condition. Now, from the 
perfect clinandrum of Malaxis, through that of Spi- 
ranthes. Goody era, Epipactis latifolia , antf jE. palustris 
(see fig. 16, p. 101, and fig. 15, p. 94), to the minute 
and slightly flattened auricles in the genus Orchis, a 
perfect gradation can be traced. Hence I conclude that 
these auricles are doubly rudimentary ; that is they 
are rudiments of the membranous sides of the clinan- 
drum, these membranes themselves being rudiments of 
the two anthers so often referred to. The absence of 
spiral vessels running to the auricles is by no mean# 
sufficient to overthrow the views here advocated as to 
the much disputed nature, of these structures ; that 
such vessels may quite disappear, we have proof in 
Cephalanthera grandijlora , in which the rostellujn and 
its vessels are completely paborted.*.- 

l^inally, then/with respect to the six stamens which 
ought to be represented in egrery Orchid: the three 
bplonging to the outer whorl are always present, the 
upper one |>eing fertile (except in Cypripedium), and 
the two lower ones invariably petaloid and forming 
part Bf the labellum. The three stamens of the inner 
•whorl ure less plainly developed, especially 'tha lower * 
one, a 3 , which, when it#can be detected, serves only to 
strengthen the column, and, in some rare cases, accord* 
*ing IJrowa, forms a separate projectidh orffilament; 

* the two upper anthers of this inner whorl are fertile 
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in Cypripedium, and ih other cases are generally 
represented either by membranous expansions, or by 
minute auricles without spiral vessels. These auricles, 
however, are sometimes quite absent, as in some species 
of Ophrys. 

On this view of the homologies of Orchid-flowers, 
s we can understand the existence of the conspicuous 
central column, — the large size, generally tripartite 
form, and peculiar mailer of attachment of the la- 
bellum, — the origin of the clinandrum, — the relative 
position of the single fertile anther in most of the 
genera, and of the two fertile anthers in Cypripediiun, 
— the position of the rostellum, as well as of all the 
other organs, — and lastly, the frequent occurrence of a 
bilobed stigma, and the occasional occurrence of two 
distinct stigmas. I have encountered only one case of 
difficulty, namely in Habenaria and the allied genus, 
Bonatea. These flowers have undergone such an 
extraordinary amount of distortion, owing to the wide 
separation of their anther-cells and of the two viscid 
discs of the rostellum, that any anomaly in them is 
the less surprising. The anomaly relates only to the 
vessels supplying the sides of the upper sepal# and 
of the two upper pStals ; for the vessels running into 
their midribs and into all the other more important 
organs pursue the same •identical course as in the other 
Ophreae. The vessels which supply the sides of the 
upper sepal, instead of uniting* with the%midrib and 
entering the posterior ovarian group, diverge and^enter 
. the postepo-lateral groups. Again, the vessels on the 
anteriSr side of the two upper petals, instead of uniting 
with those of the midrib and entering the postero- 
lateral orariajL groups, diverge, or wander from* their # 
proper course, and enter the antero-l^tcral*g remaps.* 

This anomaly is so far of importance, as it throws* 

if 2 
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some doubt on the view that 0 the labellum is ^always 
an organ compounded of one petal and two*petaloid 
stamens ; for if any one were to assume that from some 
unknown cause the lateral vessels of the lower petals 
had diverged in an early progenitor of the Orchidean 
order from their proper course into the anterolateral 
ovarian groups, and that this structure had been in- 
herited by all existing Orchids, even by those with the 
smallest and simplest labelluijis, I could answer only 
as follows ; but the answer is, I think, satisfactory. 
From the analogy of other monocotyledonous plants, 
we might expect the hidden presence of fifteen organs 
in the flowers of the Orchidea?, arranged alternately 
in five whorls ; and in these flowers we find fifteen 
groups of vessels exactly thus arranged. Hence thei e 
is a strong probability that the vessels, A 2 and A 3 , 
which enter the sides of the labellum, not in one or 
two cases, but in all the Orchids seen by me, and 'which 
occupy the precise position which they would hav^ 
occupied had they supplied two normal stamens, do 
really represent modified and petaloid stamens, and 
are not lateral vessels of the labellum which have 
wandered from their proper course. In Habenaria and 
Bonatea,* on the r ,other hand, thfe vessels proceeding 

* In Bonatea speciosa , of which monts of the 1 m upper petals 

I have examined only dry speci- cohere with the labellum. causing 

nfcns sent me by Dr. Hooker, the it to have five segments, which is 

vessels from the bides of the <apper a most unusual fact. The two 

sepal enter the postero-lateral wonderfully protuberant stigmas 

ovarian group, exactly as in also cohere to the upper surface of 

Haberfariar The two upper petals the labellum ; and the lower sepals 

are divided down to their bases, apparently also cohere to, its under 

*hnd the vessels supplying the side. Consequently a section of 
anterior segment and those supply- the base of the labellam divides 

ing the anterior portion of the one lower petal, two petaloid 

posterior segment unite and then anthers, portions of the two upper 

c rpm as in Hobenaria, into the petals, and apparently of the two 

antero- lateral, ( and ( - therefore lower sepals and the two stigmas : 

1 wrong'; group. The anterior seg- altogether the sect on passes 
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from tlje sides of the upper sepal and of the two upper 
petals, which enter the wrong ovarian groups, cannot 
possibly # represent any lost but once distinct organs. 

WfiT y have now finished with the general homologies 
of the flowers of Orchids. It is interesting to look at 
one of the magnificent exotic species, or, indeed, at 
one of our humblest forms, and observe how profoundly 
it hjjs been modified, as compare^ with all ordinary 
flowers, — with its great labellum, formed of one petal 
and two petaloid stamens, — with its singular pollen- 
masses, hereafter to be referred to, — with its column 
formed of seven cohering organs, of which three alone 
perform their proper function, namely, one anther and 
two generally confluent stigmas, — with the third stigma 
modified into the rostellum and incapable of being 
fertilised, — and with three of the anthers no longer 
functionally active, but serving either to protect the 
pollen of the fertile anther, or to strengthen the column, 
br existing as mere rudiments, or entirely suppressed. 
What an amount of modification, cohesion, abortion, 
and change of function do we here see ! Yet hidden 
in that column, with its surrounding petals and sepals, 
we know that there are fifteen groups of vessels, 
arranged three within three* in alternate order, \£hich 
probably have been preserved to the present time from 
being developed at a # very early period of growth, 
before the shape or existence of any part of the flower 
is of importance for the well-bfeiqg of the plant. 

Can we feel satisfied by saying that each Orchid was 
created, exactly as we now see it, on a certain * ideal a 
type that the omnipotent Creator, having fixed <$q. 
one plah for the whole Order, did not depart from this 

through tBfe whdle of or through is here as complex an organ as the 
portions of either seven or nine column of other Ufchhls. • 
organs. The base of the labellum 
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plan ; that he, therefore, made the same organ ^6 per- 
form 'diverse functions — often of trifling importance 
compared with their proper function — converted other 
organs into mere purposeless rudiments, and arranged 
all as if they had to stand separate, and then made 
them cohere ? Is it not a more simple and intelligible 
view that all the Orchideso owe what they have in 
common, to descent from some monocotyled^nous' 
plant, which, like .so many other plants of the same 
class, possessed fifteen organs, arranged alternately 
three within threo in five whorls ; and that the now 
wonderfully changed structure of the flower is due to 
a long course of slow modification, — each modification 
having* been preserved which was useful to the plant, 
during the incessant changes to which the organic 
and inorganic world has been exposed ? 
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CHAPTER IX. 


GRADATION OF ORGANS, &C. CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


Gradation of organs, of the rostellum, of the pollen-masses — Formation 
of the caudicle— Geneslogical affinities — Semtion of nectar — 
Mechanism of the movement of the i>ollmia — Uses of the petals — 
Production of seed — Importance of trifling details of structure — 
Cause of the great diversity of structure in the flowers of Orchids 
— Cause of the perfection of the contrivances — Summary on insect- 
agency — Nature abhors perpetual self-fertilisation. 


This chapter will be devoted to the consideration of 
several miscellaneous subjects which could not well 
have been introduced elsewhere. 

On the gradation of certain Organs . — The rostellum, 
the pollinia, the labellum, and, m a lesser degree, 
the column, are the most remarkable points in the 
structure of Orchids. The formation of the column 
and labellum, by the confluence and partial abortion of 
several organs, ha^ been discussed in the last clfapter. 
With respect to the rostellum, no such organ exists 
in any other group of* plants. If the homologies of 
Orchids had not been pretty well made out, those 
who believe in the separate creation of each organism 
• might have advanced this as an excellent instance of 
a perfectly new organ having been specially created, * 
and •which could not have been developed, by suc- 
cessive slow modifications of any pre-existing part*. 
But, as Robert Brown long ago remarked, it is not a • 
new or^an , 0 It is impossible to look at the two groups 
of spiral vessels (fig^. 36) running from* the bases of. 
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the midribs of the two lower* sepals to the twc^ lower 
stigmas, which are sometimes quite distinct, a&d then 
to look at the third group of vessels running from the 
base of the mid-rib of the upper sepal to the rostellum, 
w'hich occupies the exact position of a third stigma, 
and doubt its homological nature. There is every 
reason to believe that the whole of this upper stigma, 
and not merely a part, has been converted into* the 
rostellum ; for there are plenty of cases of two stigmas, 
but not one of three stigmatic surfaces being present 
in those Orchids which have a rostellum. On the 
other hand, in Cypripedium and Apostasia (the latter 
ranked by Brown in the Orehidean order), which are 
destitute of a rostellum, the stigmatic surface is trifid. 

As we know only those plants which are now living, 
it is impossible to follow all the gradations by which 
the upper stigma has been converted into the rostellum ; 
but let us see what are the indications of such a change 
having been effected. With respect to function the 
change has not been so great as it at first appears. 
The function of the rostellum is to secrete viscid matter, 
and it has lost the capacity of being penetrated by 
the pollen-tubes. The stigmns of Orchids, as well as 
of most other plants, secrete viscid • matter, the use of 
whiqh is to retain the pollen when brought to them by 
any means, and to excite the # growth of 4fce pollen- 
tuljes. Now if we look to one of the simplest rostel- 
lums, — for instance, to.th&t of Cattleya or Epidendrum, 
— we find a thick layer of viscid matter, not distinctly 
.separated from the viscid surface of the two confluent 
stigmas s its use is simply to affix the pollen-masses to 
retreating insect, which afe thus dragged out*of the 
anther £.nd transported to another flower, where they 
ate rqtaii^ed by the almost equally viscid stigmatic 
t surface. So'that the office of thp rostellum is still to 
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s©curathe pollen-masses, but indirectly by means of 
their attachment to an insect’s body. 

The Viscid matter of the rostellum and of the 
stigma appear to have nearly the same nature ; that 
of the rostellum generally has the peculiar property of 
quickly drying or setting hard ; that of the stigma, 
when removed from the plant, apparently dries more 
quiqjdy than gum-water of aboqt equal density or 
tenacity. This tendency to dry is the more remarkable, 
as Gartner * found that drops of the stigmatic secre- 
tion from Nicotiana did not dry in two months. The 
viscid matter of the rostellum in many Orchids when 
exposed to the air changes colour with remarkable 
quickness, and becomes brownish-purple ; and I have 
noticed a similar but slower change of colour in the 
viscid secretion of the stigmas of some Orchids, as of 
Cephalanthera grandijlora . When the viscid disc of an 
Orchis, as Bauer and Brown have observed, is placed 
in water, minute particles are expelled with violence 
in a peculiar manner ; and I have observed exactly 
the same fact in the layer of viscid matter covering 
the stigmatic utriculi in an unopened flower of Mor- 
modes* i jnea. 

In order to compare the minute structure of the 
rostellum and stigma, I examined young flower-buds 
of Epidendrum cochleatym and jloribundum, which, when 
mature, have a simple 4 rostellum. The posterior p%rts 
of both organs were quite * similar. r JJhe whole of 
the rostellum at this early age consisted of a mass 
of nearly orbicular cells, containing sphered of® brown, 
matter, which resolve themselves into the viscid fluid* 
The stigma was covered with a thinner layer of similar* 
cells, a^d beneath fjiem were the coherent spindle- 

_ - # 

* Beitrage zur Kenn^i iss der Befrucbtung,’ 181-l^p. 23G * 
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formed utriculi. These are believed to be connected 
with the penetration of the pollen-tubes; anGf their 
absence in the rostellum probably accounts* for its 
not being penetrated. If the structure of the ros- 
tellum and of the etigma is as here described, their 
only difference consists in the layer of 1 cells which 
secrete the viscid matter .being thicker in the ros- 
tellum than in the ^stigma, and in the utriculi haying * 
disappeared from the former. There is therefore no 
great difficulty in believing that the upper stigma, 
whilst still in some degree fertile or capable of pene- 
tration by the pollen-tubes^ might have gradu^ly 
acquired the power of secreting a larger atnount e 
viscid matter, losing at the same time its capacity for 
fertilisation ; and that insects smeared with this viscid 
matter removed and transported the pollen-masses in 
a more and more effective manner to the stigmas of 
other flowers. In this c'rse an incipient rostellum 
would have been formed. 

In the several tribes, the rostellum presents a 
marvellous amount of diversity of structure ; but mos$ 
of the differences can be connected without very wide 
breaks. One of the most striking differences is, that 
eithef the whole anterior m surface .to some depth, or 
only the internal parts become viscid ; and in this 
latter case the surface retains^ as in Orclj^p, a mem- 
branous condition. But these two states graduate 
into each other so densely, that it is scarcely possible 
to draw any line - of separation between them : thus, 
# in Epipaetis, the exterior surface undergoes a vast 
change from its early cellular condition, for it becomes 
•converted into a highly elastic *and tender membrane, 
which is in itself slightly viscid, and allows the under- 
lying viscid matter readily to exude ; ye# it afcts as a 
. jnemorane, tod its* under surface is lined with much 
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mo3%. viscid matter. In Habenaria chlorantha the 
extern^ surface is highly viscid, but still closely re- 
semble?, under the microscope, the exterior membrane 
of Epipactis. Lastly, in some species of Oncidium, 
&e., the exterior surface, which is viscid, differs, as far 
as appearance under the microscope goes, from the 
underlying viscid layer only in colour ; but it must 
hav^ some essential difference, fyr I find that, until 
this very thin exterior layer is disturbed, the under- 
lying matter remains viscid; but, after it has been 
disturbed, the underlying matter rapidly sets hard. 
The gradation in the state of the surface of the ros- 
tellum not surprising, for in all eases the surface is 
cellular in the bud ; so that an early condition has 
only tc ' o retained more or less perfectly. 

The nature of the viscid matter differs remarkably 
in different Orchids: in Listera it sets hard almost 
instantly, more quickly ' than plaster of Paris ; in 
Malaxis aud Angraeeum it remains fluid for several 
days ; but these two states pass into each other by 
y ,uny gradations. In an Oncidium I have observed 
the viscid matter to dry in a minute and a half ; in 
some. species of Orchis in two or three minutes; in 
Epipactis in ten •minutes^; in Gymnadenia in two 
hours ; and in Habenaria in over twenty-four hyurs. 
After the viscid mattej of Listera has set hard, neither 
water nor weak spirits of wine has any effect on # it; 
whereas that of Habenaria "difolia , after ^having been 
dried for several months, when moistened became as 
adhesive as ever it was. The viscid matter in some # 
species of Orchis, when remoistened, presented ftp. 
intermediate condition. * 

One of the most # important differences in the state 
of the rosteflum is, whether or not the pqllinja are 
permanently att&ched^ to it. I do not alhide to thosp • 
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cases in which the upper surface of the rostelljito. is 
viscid, ’as in Malaxis and some Epidendrumb, and 
simply adheres to the pollen-masses; for the& cases 
present no difficulty. But I refer to the so-called con- 
genital attachment of the pollinia by their caudicles 
to the rostellum or viscid disc. It is not, however, 
strictly correct to speak of congenital attachment, for 
the pollinia are inv^ijiably free at an early period, and 
become attached either earlier or later in different 
Orchids. No actual gradation is at present known in 
the process of attachment ; but it can be shown to 
depend on very simple conditions and changes. In 
the* Epidendreae the pollinia consist of a bailiff waxy 
pollen, with a long caudicle (formed of elastic threads 
with adherent pollen-grains), which never becomes 
spontaneously attached to the rostellum. In some of 
the Vandese, as in Cymhidium giganteum , on the other 
hand, the caudicles are congenitally (in the above 
sense) attached to the pollen-masses, but their struc- 
ture is the same as in the Epidendreae, with the sole 
difference, that the extremities of the elastic threads 
adhere to, instead of merely lying on, the upper lip of 
the rostellum. 

In e a form allied to Cyipbidium,* namely, Oncidium 
ungyiculatum , I studied the development of the cau- 
clicles. At an early period Jthe pollen-masses are 
enclosed in membranous cases, which soom rupture at 
one point. At this early period, a layer of rather 
large cells, including remarkably opaque matter, may 

* he detected within the cleft of each pollen-mass. This 
natter ©an be traced as it gradually changes into a 

^translucent substance which forms the threads^of the 
caudicles. As the change progresses, the cells them- 
stelve^ disappear. Finally the threads at^one end ad- 

• here to the Hvaxy pollen-masses, c and at the other end 
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aftd^)rotruding through a small opening in the mem- 
branous case in a semi-dey eloped state, they adhere 
to the rostellum, against which the anther is pressed. 
So that the adhesion of the caudicle to the back of the 
rostellum seems to depend solely on the early rupturing 
of the anther-case, and on a slight protrusion of the 
caudicles, before they have become fully developed and 
hardened.- « 

In all the Orchideao a portion* of the rostellum is 
removed by insects when the pollinia aie removed ; for 
the viscid matter, though conveniently spoken of as a 
secretion, is in fact part of the rostellum in a modified 
condition. But in those species which have their 
caudicles attached at an early period to the rostellum, 
a membranous or solid portion of its exterior surface in 
an unmodified condition is likewise removed. In the 
Vandeae this portion is sometimes of considerable size 
(forming the disc and pedicel of the pollinium), and 
gives to their pollinia their remarkable character ; but 
the differences in the shape and size of the removed 
portions of the rostellum can be finely graduated to- 
gether, even within the single tribe of the Vandeae ; 
and p+ill more closely by commencing with the njinute 
oval atom of membrane to which the caudicle of Orchis 
adheres, passing thence to that of Habenaria bifoliu , to 
that of H. chlorantha jwitli its drum-like pedicel, and 
thence though many forms to the great disc «nd 
pedicel of Catasetum. * * * 

In all the cases in which a portion of the exterior * 
surface of the rostellum is removed togetlier with the 
caudicles of the pollen-masses, definite and often ccaa- 
plicat5d lines of separation are formed, so as to allow* 
of the^asy separation of the removed portions. But 
the formation of these lines of Reparation doss not 
differ much from the process by which certain portioias 
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of the exterior surface of the rostellum assume ^con- 
dition intermediate between that of unaltered mem- 
brane and of viscid matter, which has been already- 
alluded to. The actual separation of portions of the 
rostellum depends in many cases on the excitement 
from a touch ; but how a touch thus acts is at present 
inexplicable. Such sensitiveness in the stigma to a 
touch (and the rostellum, as we know, is a modified 
stigma), and indeed* in almost every other part, is by 
no means a rape quality in plants. 

In Listera and Neottea, if the rostellum is touched, 
even by a human hair, two points rupture and the 
loculi containing the viscid matter instantly expel it. 
Here we have a case towards which as yet no gradation 
is known. But Dr. Hooker has shown that the ros- 
tellum is at first cellular, and that the viscid matter 
is developed within the cells, as in other Orchids. 

The last difference which I will mention in the 
state of the rostellum of various Orchids is the exist- 
ence in many Ophreae of two widely-separated viscid 
discs, sometimes included in two separate pouches. 
Here it appears at first sight as if there were two 
rostella ; but there is never more than one medial 

c 

group of spiral vessels. In the Vnndeae we can see 
horn a single viscid disc and a single pedicel might 
become divided into two ; for in some Stalmopeas the 
he^rt-shaped disc shows a trace of a tendency to divi- 
sion; and in Angrseonim we have two distinct discs 
and two pedicels, either standing close together or 
.removed ohly a little way apart. 

*slt might be thought that a similar gradation ffbm a 
*»ingle rostellum into what appears like two distinct* ros- 
tella w£s shown still more plainly t in the Ophi^se ; for 
tfe h^ve the following series, — in Orchis fiyramicLalis a 
• single disc Enclosed in a single grouch — in Aceras two 
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dis<^touchlng and affecting each other’s shapes, but 
not actually joined — in Orchis latifolia and maculata 
two,- qifite distinct discs but with the pouch still 
showing plain traces of division ; and, lastly, in 
Ophrys we have two perfectly distinct pouches, in- 
cluding of course two perfectly distinct discs. But 
this series does not indicate the former steps by which 
a single rostellum became divided into two distinct 
organs ; on the contrary, it shows how the rostel- 
lum, after having been anciently divided into two 
organs, has now in several cases been reunited into 
a single organ. 

This conclusion is founded on the nature of the little 
medial crest, sometimes called the rostellate process, 
between the bases of the two anther-cells (see fig. 1, 
B and D, p. 8). In both divisions of the Ophreae — 
namely the species haying naked discs and those 
having discs enclosed in a pouch — whenever* the two 
discs come into close juxta-position, this medial crest 
or process appears.* On the other hand, when the two 
discs stand widely apart, the summit of the rostellum 
between them is smooth, or nearly smooth. In the 
Frog. Orchis (Peristylus viridis) the overarching sum- 
mit is bent like the roof of a a hou^e ; and here we see 
the first stage in the formation of the folded crest.., In 
Herminium monorchis , however, which has two separate 
and large discs, a crest, or solid ridge, is rather n>pre 
plainly developed than might .have been expected. 
In Gymnadenia conopsea. Orchis maculata , and others, 
the crest consists of a hood of thin menfbra'he ; in, 

• j 

* Professor Babin gton ( h Manual from the other genera of OphrefQ. 
of British Botany,’ 3rd edjt.) uses The group of spiral voxels, pro* 
the existence qf this “ rostellate perly belonging ^to the rostellum, 
process ” as a character to separate runs up^ and even iftto, t^e base 
Orchis, Gymnadenia, and A^eras of this crest or process., ? • 
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O. maecuia the two sides of the hood partly adhere 
and in O. pyramidal™ and in Aceras it is concerted 
into a solid ridge. These facts are intelligible only 
on the view, that, whilst the two discs were gradually 
brought together, during a long series of generations, 
the intermediate portion or summit of the rostellum 
became more and more arched, until a folded crest, 
and finally a solid ridge was formed. 1 

* ° u 

Fig. 37. 
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an. antennae of rostalum. J pcd pedicel of rostellum, to winch 

d vibcid dibc. I the pollen-masses are attached. 

Whether we compare together the statefef the ros- 
teljum in the various tribes of the Orchidese, or com- 
pare the rostellum wjth‘ the pistil and stigma of an 
ordinary flower, the differences are wonderfully great. 
-A simple pistil consists of a cylinder surmounted by 
u. small “viscid surface. Now, see what a contrast the 
•rostellum of Catasetum, when ‘dissected from «all the 
other ^elements of the column, ^presents; aud as I 
fractal all. the vessels in this Orchid, the drawing may 
- be trusted at approximately accurate. The whole organ 
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•has^lost its normal function of being fertilised. Its 
shape is mpst singular, with the upper end thickened, 
bent over and produced into two long tapering and 
sensitive antennae, each of these being hollow wit bin, 
like an adder’s fang. Behind and between the bases 
of these antennas we see the large viscid disc, attached 
to the pedicel ; the latter differs in structure from the 

• underlying portion of the rostellum, and is separated 
fronf it by a layer of hyaline tissue, vhich spontaneously 
dissolves when the flower is mature. The disc, attached 
to the surrounding parts by a membrane which ruptures 
as soon as it is excited by a touch, consists of strong 
upper tissue, with an underlying elastic cushion, 
coated with viscid matter; and this again in most 
Orchids is overlaid by a film of a different nature. 
What an amount of specialisation of parts do we 
hero behold ! Yet in the comparatively few Orchids 
described in this volume, so many and such plainly- 
marked gradations in the structure of the rostellum 
havd been described, and such plain facilities for the 
conversion of the upper pistil into this organ, that, we 
may well believe, if we could see every Orchid which 
has ever existed throughout the world, we should find 
all the* gaps in the # existing chain, and every gdp in 

# in many lost chains, filled up by a series of egsy 
transitions. 

We now come to the second^gpeat peculiarity in tte 
Orchidero, namely their pollinia. The aether opens 
early, and often deposits the naked masses oi»poUen on c 
the b^ck of the Tostellum. This action is prefigure^ 
in Canrvi, a member of* a family nearly related to the 
Orchideao, in which the pollen is deposited on the pistil, 
close befteatl* the stigma. In the state qf tlje jx^len* 
there is great diversity: in Cypripedium and Vanilla # 
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single grains are embedded in a glutinous flui(Lj inP 
all thS other Orchids seen by me (except the degraded 
Cephalanthera) the grains are united three* or four 
together.* These compound grains are tied one to 
the other by elastic threads, but they often form 
packets which are tied together in like manner, or 
they are cemented into the so-called waxy masses. 
The waxy masses graduate in the Epidendreae and* 
Vandeae from eighjt to four, to two, and, by tlfc co- 
hesion of the two, into a single mass. In some of the 
Epidendrea* wo have both kinds of pollen within the 
same anther, namely, large waxy masses, and caudicles 
formed of elastic threads with numerous compound 
grains adhering to them. 

I can throw no light on the nature of the cohesion 
of the pollen in the waxy masses ; when they are 
placed in water for three or four days, the compound 
grains readily fall apart.; but the four grains of which 
each is formed still firmly cohere ; so that the nature 
of the cohesion in the two cases must be different. 
The elastic threads by which the packets of pollen are 

* In several easels I have ob- tubes are, nt least at first, formed 
servefi four tubes emitted from exclusively at the expense of the 
the four grains wliieh form one of contenjp of the pollen -grains, 
the oompound grains 4 In somfi Having alluded to the monstrous 

eeiai-monstious flowers of Mai axis flowers of the Aoeias, I will add • 
paludom , and of Accra* anihropo - that I examined several (always 
phora , and in perfect flowers of tlte lowest on the spike; in which 
Aifottia nidt(H-a rig, I have observed the label luin was hardl j r developed, 
tubes emitted fiom the pplten- and was pressed elora^gainst the 
grains, while*# still witlfin the stigma. The rnstelrarn was not 
anther and not in contact with developed, so that the ]>ollinia did 
the stigma. « I have thought this not posses* viscid discs ; but the 
woith mentioning, as R. Brown most curious feature was, that the 
« <* Linn. Transact.’ vol. xvi. p. 729) two anther-cells had become, appa- 
states, apparently with some ear- refttly in consequence gf the posi- 
prise, that the poUen-tubes were tion of the rudimentary labellum. 
emitted from the pollen, whilst widely separated, and were joined 
• still within the anther, in a decay- by a connective memlrane. almost 
ing cflowef of % Asclepias. These as broad as that of Habenaria 
: cases show fhat the protruding chlorantha! 
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^iec^together in the Ophreae, and which run far up 
inside* the waxy masses of the Vandeae, are also of a 
different nature from the cementing matter ; for the 
threads are acted on by chloroform and by long im- 
mersion in spirits of wine ; whilst these fluids have no 
particular action on the cohesion of the waxy masses. 
In several Epidendreee and Vandeoe the exterior grains 
* of tlje pollen-masses differ from thg interior grains, in 
being larger, and in having yellower and much thicker 
walls. So that in the contents of a single anther-cell 
we see a surprising degree of differentiation in the 
pollen, namely, gr&ins cohering by fours, then being 
either tied together by threads or cemented together 
into solid masses, with the exterior grains different 
from the interior ones. 

In the Vandeae, the caudicle, which is composed of 
fine coherent threads, is developed from the semi-fluid 
contents of a layer of cells. As 1 find that chloroform 
has a peculiar and energetic action on the caudicles 
of all Orchids, and likewise on the glutinous matter 
which envelopes the pollen-grains in Cypripedium, 
and which can* be drawm out into threads, we may 
suspect that in this latter genus, — the least differenti- 
ated in structure of all tho 9 Orchyleae, — we see the 
* primordial condition of the elastic threads by whieh 
the pollen-grains are ti^d together in other and more 
highly developed species.* 



* Auguste de SaiDt Hilaire drop by drop into the anther. 

(‘ Lemons de Botanique,* &c., 1811, Had not so eminent authority 
p. 4 47) says that the elastic thieads made this statement, 1 should not 
exist in 4he early bud, after the have noticed it. It is «ertainl^ 9 
pollen-grains have been partly erroneous. Iu buds of Epipactis 
formed, as a thick creamy fluid. latifolia I opened the anther. 
He adds that his observations on whilst perfectly closed and free 
Ophrys apifbra have shows? him from the rostellum, and foufid the # 
that this fluid is Secreted by the pollen-graips united by elastic 
rostellum, and is slowly forced threads. Cepkalantkera, grandi - fl 

' SJ2 
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The caudicle, when largely* developed and desfitut& 
of pollen-grains, is the most striking of the many pecu- 
liarities presented by the pollinia. In some°N eottere, 
especially in Goodyera, we see it in a nascent con- 
dition, projecting just beyond the pollen-mass, with 
the threads only partially coherent. In the Vandea* 
by tracing the gradation from the ordinary naked 
condition of the caudicle, through Lycaste in which* 
it almost naked, through Calanthe, to Cymfiidiiini 
giganteum , in which it is covered with pollen-grains, it 
seems probable that its ordinary condition has been 
arrived at by the modification of a pollinium like 
that of one of the Epidendrea? ; namely, by the abor- 
tion of the pollen-grains which primordially adhered to 
separate elastic threads, and afterwards by the cohesion 
of these threads. 

In the Ophreic we have better evidence than is 
afforded by gradation, that their long, rigid and 
naked caudicles have been developed, at least partially, 
by the abortion of the greater number of the lower 
pollen-grains and by the cohesion of the elastic threads 
by which these grains were tied together. I had often 
observed a cloudy appearance in the middle of the 
translucent caudicles in certain species ; and on care- 
fully opening several caudicles of Orchis ynyramidalis 
I found in their centres, full^ half-way down between 
^le packets of pollen and the* viscid disc, many pollen- 
grains (consisting, # a s* usual, of four unj0d grains), 

flora ims » rostellum to secret o and stigma ; yet I found in one 
the above thick fluid, yet the of these auricles a distinct caudicle 
cpollen-£ratns are thus united. In (which necessarily had *o disc nt 
a monstrous specimen of Orchis i tta extremity), aiid t^is caudicle 

pyramidali # the auricles, or rudi- could not possibly have been 

nient^ry anthers on each side of secreted by the rostellum or 
the proper anther, had become stigftia. I could advance addi- 
paftly developed, andk they stood tional evidence, but it would Jbe 
quite on on# side of the rostellum superfluous. 
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^yi^o: quite loose. These grains, from their embedded 
position, could never by any possibility Jiave been left 
on the*dligma of a flower, and were absolutely useless. 
Those who can, persuade themselves that purposeless 
organs have been specially created, will think little of 
this fact. Those on the contrary, who believe in the 
slow modification of organic beings, will feel no 
surprise that the changes have not always been per- 
fectly effected, — that, during and after the many 
inherited stages of the abortion of the lower pollen- 
grains and of the cohesion of the elastic threads, 
there should still exist a tendency to the production 
of a few grains where they were originally developed 
and that these should consequently be left entangled 4 
within the now united threads of the caudicle. They 
will look at the little clouds formed by the loose 
pollen-grains within thecaudicles of Orchis pyramidalis, 
as good evidence that an early progenitor of this plant 
had pollen-masses like those of Epipactis or Goody era, 
and that the grains slowly ‘disappeared from the lower 
parts, leaving the elastic threads naked and ready to 
cohere into a true caudicle. 

As .the caudicle plays an important part in the 
fertilisation of the. flower, it might have been deve- 
loped from one in a nascent condition, such as we # see 
in Epipactis, to any required length merely by the 
continued preservation* of varying increments in^its 
length, each beneficial in reltftioji to .other changes in 
# the structure of the flower, and without dny abortion 
of the lower pollen-grains. But we may conclude 
froniflthe facts just given, that this has not been tjie 
sole means, — that the ftaudicle owes much of its length* 
to such abortion. That in some cases it has^subse- 
quently^ bean largefy* increased in length lgy natural 
selection, is highly pjobable ; for in Bormtea speciosq . 
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the caudicle is actually more than thrice as long asMhe 
elongated pollen-masses ; and it is highly improbable 
that so lengthy a mass of grains, slightly Sobering 
together by the aid of elastic threads, should ever have 
existed, as an insect could not have safely transported 
and applied a mass of this shape and size to the 
stigma of another flower. 

We have hitherto^ considered gradations in the state 
of the same organ. To any one with more knowledge 
than I possess, it would be an interesting subject to 
trace the gradations between the several species and 
groups of species in this great and closely-connected 
* order. But to make a perfect gradation, all the extinct 
forms which have ever existed, along many lines of 
descent converging to the common progenitor of the 
group, would have to be called back into life. It is 
due to their absence, and to the consequent wide gaps 
in the series, that we are enabled to divide the exist- 
ing species into definable groups, such as genera, 
families, and tribes. If there had been no extinction, 
there would still have been great lines or branches of 
special development, — the Yandeas, for instance. M ould 
still Lave been distinguishable as «a great body, from 
the ^reat body of the Ophreae ; but ancient and inter- 
mediate forms, very different probably from their 
prqpent descendants, would have renderec^it utterly 
impossible to separately distinct characters the one 
great body from the other. 

I wiil vdhture on only a few more remarks. Cypri- 
P%diuin,«in» having three stigmas developed, and there- 
«foBe in not possessing a rostellum, in having twcf fertile 
antherg with a large rudiment of c a third, an<^ in the 
*tftate,of i pollen, ^eems a remnant of the*order whilst 
® in a simpler* or more general ised t condition. Apostasia 
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"is * related genus, placed by Brown amongst the 
Orckideae, but by Lindley in a small distinct family* 
These broken groups do not indicate to us the structyre 
of the common parent-form of all the Orckideae, but 
they serve to show the probable state of the order in 
ancient times, when none of the forms had become so 
widely differentiated from one another and from other 
plants, as are the existing Orchids, especially the 
Yandeoe and Ophrese ; and w hen, consequently, the 
order made a nearer approach in all its characters, 
than it does at present, to such allied groups as the 
Marantacece. 

With respect to other Orchids, we can see that*an 
ancient form, like one of tfye sub- tribe of the Pleuro- 
thallidce, some of which have waxy pollen-masses with 
a minute caudiclo, might have given rise, by the entire 
abortion of the caudicle, to the Dendrobise, and by an 
increase of the caudicle to the Epidendreae. •Cymbi- 
dium shows us how simply a form like one of our 
present Epidendreae could be modified into one of the 
Vandeae. The Neotteae stand in nearly a similar relation 
to the higher Ophrese, which the EpidendreaB do to the 
higher Vandeac. In certain genera of the Neotteae we 
have compound pollen-grains cemented into packets 
and tied together by elastic threads, which project ^tnd 
thus form a nascent caudicle. . But this caudicle does 
not protude from the lower end of the pollinium a§ in 
the OphreaS, nor does it always .protrude from the ex- 
treme upper end in the Neotteae, but sometimes at an 
intermediate level; so that a transition in ^his «respect # 
is fas from impossible. In Spiranthes, the back of tfrp 
rostellhm, lined with viscid matter, is alone removed y 
the fropt part is membranous, and ruptures like the 
pouch-formed rostellfim of the Ophreae.* Aja aycieift* 
form combining most* of the characters, but in a less * 
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ctevelo^ed state, of Goodyera, Epipactis, and Spiranthes, 
ail members of the Neottess, could by further slight 
modifications have given birth to the tribe of the 
Opkpeaa. 

Hardly any question in Natural History is more 
vague and difficult to answer than what forms ought 
to be considered as the highest in a large group ; * for 4 
all are well adapted* to their conditions of life. If we 
look to successive modifications, with differentiation of 
parts and consequent complexity of structure, as the 
standard of comparison, the Ophreap and Vandeae will 
stand the highest among the Orchidea?. Are we to lay 
much stress on the size and beauty of the flower, and 
on the size of -the whole plant ? if so, the Vandtae are 
pre-eminent. They have, also, Tatlior more complex 
pollinia, with the pollen-masses often reduced to two. 
The rostellum, on the other hand, has apparently been 
more mcKlifiod from its primordial stigmatic nature in 
the Oplire«3, than in the Vandeae. In the Oplireae the 
stamens of the inner whorl are almost entirely sup- 
pressed, — the auricles — mere rudiments of rudiments — 
being alone retained; and even these are sometimes 
lost. These stamens, therefore, have suffered extreme 
reduofion; but can, this considered as a sign of 
highness? I should doubt whether any member of 
the Orchidean order hasten more profoundly modified 
in ij;s whole structure than Bonatea specics&pbne of the 
Ophreae. So again, witliin this same tribe, nothing 
can be more perfect than the contrivances in Orchis 
pyramidali^i or its fertilisation. Yet an ill-defined 
fqftjmg tells me to rank the magnificent Vandete as 
the. highest. When we look within this tribe ht the 

• *4 

# •* The fullest and the moat able lus * Entwiokelun|B-G< setze der 
discussion on this dtifioulf subject Org&msohen Welt/ 1858. 

•is* by Iftofeshor H, G. Bionn m • 

b « • • 
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elaborate mechanism far the ejection and transportal 
of the jpollinia of Catasetum, with the sensitiVe ros- 
tellum so wonderfully modified, with the sexes bqpne 
on distinct plants, we may perhaps give the palm of 
victory to this genus. 

„ SECRETION OF NECTAR. 

• • 

Many Orchids, both our native Species and the 

exotic kinds cultivated in our hothouses, secrete a 
copious supply of nectar. I have ftmnd the horn-like 
nectaries of Aeridos filled with fluid ; and Mr. Rodgers, 
of Sevenoaks, informs me that he has taken crystals 
of sugar of considerable* size from the. nectary of A . 
cornutum . The nectar-secreting organs of the Orchideee 
present great diversities of structure and position in 
the various genera ; but are almost always situated 
towards the base of the labellum. In I >isa, however, 
the posterior sepal alone, and in Disperis the two 
lateral sepals together with the labellum, secrete 
nectar. In D&ndrobium chry&anthnm the nectary 
consists of a shallow saucer ; in Evelyna, of two large 
united cellular balls; and in Bolbophyllum cupreum , of 
a medial furrow. JEn Cattleya the nectary penetrates 
the ovarium. In Angrsecum sesquipedale it attain^ the 
astonishing length of above eleven inches ; but 1 need 
not enter on further details. The fact, howeyer, 
should be recalled, that in* <ioryanthes the nectar- 
secreting glands pour forth an abundance of almost b 
pure water, which drips into a bucket fortned^by the % 
distal part of the labellum ; and this secretion serges 
to present the bees which come to gnaw the surface o£ 
the labellum from flying away, and thus compels them * 
to crawl ou* through "the proper pq^sage. * # ^ * « 

Although the secretion of nectar is of *the highest* 
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importance to Orchids. hy atrta^Stvn^ insecta, vddcJo. ace 
ior Wie iertW\^at\on oi moat oi the apecies, 
yet^good reasons can be assigned for the belief* that 
nectar was aboriginally an excretion for the sake of 
getting rid of superfluous matter during the chemical 
changes which go on in the tissues of plants* especially 
whilst the sun shines. The bractese of some Orchids 
have been observed t to secrete nectar, and this cannot 
be of any use to them for their fertilisation. Fritz 
Muller informs me that he has seen such secretion 
from the bracteae df an Oncidium in its native Bra- 
zilian home, as well as from the bracteae and from the 
outside of the upper sepal of a Notylia. Mr. Rodgers 
has observed a» similar and copious secretion from the 
base »f the flower-peduncles of Vanilla. The column 
of Acropera and Gongora likewise secretes nectar, as 
previously stated, but only after the flowers have been 
impregnated, and when such secretion could be of no 
use by attracting insects. It is in perfect accordance 
with the. scheme of nature, as worked out by natural 
selection, that matter excreted to free the system from 
superfluous or injurious substances should be utilised 
for highly useful purposes. To give an example in 
strong contrast with # our present subject, the larvae of 
certain beetles (Cassidae, &c.) use their own excrement 
to make an umbrella-like protection for their tender 
bodies. ^ 

It may be remember^ that evidence was given in 
.the first chapter proving that nectar is never found 
jvithin •the •spur-like nectaries of several species of 
Qj$his, but that various kinds of insects penetrate 
• . . • 

* Thifl* enbject hns been fully 1876, p. 402. «. 

dtemssed in _my« work 'On the f. Krkrr, * Uebertlie Bedeutung 
Effects T>f Gross find Self- fertilise- der Nektarien,’ 1833, p. 28. 
in the Vegetable Kingdom/ • 
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the fluid contained in the inter-ce\lu\ar spaced This 
conclusion has been confirmed by Hermann MuUer, 
and I have further shown that even Lepidoptera are 
able to penetrate other and tougher tissues. It is an 
interesting case of co-adaptation that in all the British 
species, in which the nectary does not contain free 
neqjtar, the viscid matter of the disc of the pollinium 
requires a minute or two in order to set hard ; and 
it would be an advantage to the plant if insects were 
delayed thus long in obtaining the nectar by having 
to puncture the nectary at several points. On # the 
other hand, in all the Ophreser which have nectar ready 
stored within the nectary, the discs are sufficiently 
viscid for the attachment of the pollinia to insects, 
without the matter quickly setting hard ; and there 
would therefore be no advantage to these plants in 
insects being delayed for a few minutes whilst? sucking 
the flowers. 

In the case of cultivated exotic Orchids which have 
a nectary, without any free nectar, it is of course 
impossible to feel absolutely sure that it would not 
contain any under more natural conditions. Nqr have 
I made many comparative /observations on the rate of 
the setting hard of the viscid matter of the disc in 
exotic forms. Nevertheless it seems that some Vandese 
are in the same predicament as our British 'speciqp of 
Orchis ; thus Calanthe ma&tica* has a verydong nectary, 
which in all the specimens examined by me was quite . 
dry internally, and was inhalftted by po\fder^ Cocci; 
but in the intercellular spaces between the two coats 
there *was much flui<f ; and in this species the viscid 
matter # of the disc, after its surface had been disturbed, 
entirely lo&t its adhesiveness in t^ra minutes. JLt i &n 
Oncidium the disc, similarly disturbed, became dry kr 
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one minute and a half; in an Odontoglossum in two 
minuted; and in neither of these Orchids was there 
any # free nectar. On the other hand, in Angrsecum 
aesquipedale, which has free nectar stored within the 
lower end of the nectary, the disc of the pollinium, 
when removed from the plant and with its surface 
disturbed, was strongly adhesive after forty-eight 
hours. t r 

Sarcanthua teritifclius offers a more curious case. 
The disc quite lost its viscidity and set hard in less 
than three minutes. Hence it might have been ex- 
pected that no fluid would have been found in the 
nectary, but only in the intercellular spaces ; never- 
theless there was fluid in both places, so that here we 
have both conditions combined in the same flower. It 
is probable that insects would sometimes rapidly suck 
the free nectar and neglect that between the two 
coats; but even in this case I strongly suspect that 
they would be delayed by a totally different means 
in sucking the free nectar, so as to allow the viscid 
matter to set hard. In this plant, the labellum with 
its nectary is an extraordinary organ. I wished to 
have had a drawing made of its structure ; but found 
that i! was as hopeless as to give <a drawing of the 
wards of a complicated lock. Even the skilful Bauer, 
with numerous figures and sections on a largo scale, 
hardly makes the structure intelligible^ So com- 
plicated is the passage/ that I failed in repeated 
attempts to pass a bristle from the outside of the 
flower into °the nectar^ ; or in a reversed direction 
frp ( m the«cut-off end of the nectary to the outside. *No 
doubt an insect with a voluntarily flexible proboscis 
* could pass it through the passages, and thus t reach 
tlfe npctar t ; but in .effecting thiS, some dfelay would 
caused ; and time would be thus allowed for the 
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curious square viscid disc to become securely cemented 
to an insect's head or body. \ 

As ih Epipactis the cup at the base of the labellum 
serves as a nectar-receptacle, I expected to find that 
the analogous cups in Stanhopea, Acropera, &c., would 
serve for the same purpose ; but I could never find 
a drop of nectar in them. According, also, to *M. 
Meniere and Mr. Scott * this is never the case in these 
genera, or in Gongora, Cirrhsea, $nd many others. In 
Catasetum tridentatum , and in the female form Mona- 
chanthus, we see that the upturned cup cannot 
possibly serve as a nectar-receptacle. What then 
attracts insects to these flowers ? That they must be 
attracted is certain ; more especially in Jthe case of Cata- 
setum, in which the sexes stand on separate plants. In 
many genera of Yandeae there is no trace of any nectar- 
secreting organ or receptacle ; but in all these cases 
(as far as I have seen), the labellum is either jfchick and 
fleshy, or is furnished with extraordinary excrescences, * 
as in the genera Oncidium and Odontoglo^sum. In 
Phalfenopsis grandiflora there is a curious anvil-shaped 
projection on the labellum, with two tendril-like pro- 
longations from its extremity which turn backwards 
and apparently sgrve to guard the sides of the anvil, so 
that insects would be forced to alight on its ^rown. 
Even in our British Cephajanthera grandiflora , the 
labellum of which *never contains nectar, there are 
orange-coloured ribs and papillae on the inner surface 
which faces the column. In Calanthe (tfg. 26) a cluster 
of odd little spherical warts projects from*the labellum', 
and there is an extremely long nectary* which j^oes 
not include nectar ; *in Eulophia viridis the short. nec- 
tary is equally destitute of nectar, and the # labellunf 

* , • 

* * Bulletin Bot. §oc. de France,' tom. ii. 1855, 352. ^ « 
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is covered with longitudinal, .fimbriated ridges. In 
severajjspecies of Ophrys, there are two small shining 
protuberances, at the base of the labellum, beneath the 
two'discs. Innumerable other cases could be added of 
the presence of singular and diversified excrescences 
on the labellum ; and Lindley remarks that their use 
is «quite unknown. 

From the position, relatively to the viscid discs, 
which these excrescences occupy, and from the absence 
of any free nectar, it formerly seemed to me highly 
probable that they afforded food and thus attracted 
either Hymenoptera or flower-feeding Coleoptera. 
TheVe is no more inherent improbability in a flower 
being habitually fertilised by an insect coming to 
feed on the labellum, than in seeds being habitually 
disseminated by birds attracted by the sweet pulp in 
which they are embedded. But 1 am bound to state 
that I)r. € lVtfcy, who had the thick and furrowed 
labellum of a Warrea analysed for me by fermentation 
over mercury, found that it gave no evidence of con- 
taining more saccharine matter than the other petals. 
On the other hand, the thick labellum of Oatasetuin 
and the bases of the upper petals of Mor modes iqnea , 
have a # slightly sweet, rather pleasant, and nutritious 
taste^ Nevertheless, it was' a bold speculation that 
insects were attracted to the flowers of various Orchids 
in order tq gnaw the excrescences or oth&? parts of 
their label la ; and few .things have given me more 
satisfaction thfin the fufi confirmation of this view by 
Dr. Criiger, \rfio* has repeatedly witnessed in the West 
Indies hupible-bees of the genus Euglossa gnaw r ing,the 
lal*ejlum of Catasetum, Coryanthes, Gongora,». and 
‘Stanhopea. Fritz Muller also has often found, in 

* i i 

• • • • — « ”... « 
m * fc Jowm. Linn. Sue. Bot.* 1864, voL viii. p. 129. 
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South Brazil, the prominences on the labellum of 
Oncidium gnawed. We are thus enabled toyu rider- 
stand the meaning of the various extraordinary crests 
and projections on the labellum of many Orchids for 
they invariably stand in such a position that insects, 
whilst gnawing them, would be almost sure to touch 
the viscid discs of the pollinia and thus remove them, 
afterwards effecting the fertilisation of another flower. 

MOVEMENTS OF THE POLLINIA. 

The pollinia of many Orchids undergo a movement 
of depression, after they have been removed from their 
places of attachment and have been exposed for a few 
seconds to the air. This is due to the contraction of a 
portion, sometimes to an exceedingly minute portion, 
of the exterior surface of the rostellum, which retains 
a membranous condition. This membrane, as we have 
seen, is likewise sensitive to a touch, so as to rupture 
in certain definite lines. In a Maxillaria the middle 
part of the pedicel, and in Habonaria the whole drum- 
like pedicel contracts. The point of contraction in all 
the other cases seen by me, is either close to the 
surface of attachment of the caudiele to the disc, or at 
the point where the pedicel is united to the disc ; but 
both the disc and pedicel are parts of the exterior 
surface of the rostellicm. In these remarks I do not 
refer to the movements wlii'ih are simply due to the 
elasticity of the pedicel, as in the Vandeie. 

The long strap-formed disc of Gymnadejfiia cortopzea * 
is well adapted to show the mechanism of the move-' 
merit cof depression. uThc whole pollinium, both in* its 
upright and depressed (but not closely depressed) 
position, has been fchown (p. 65) in fig. 10. The disc, 
in its uncontracted condition with the caud|cle removed. 
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is seen from above highly magnified in the upper of 
the t vtj* adjoining figures ; and in the lower figure we 
have a longitudinal section of the uncontracted disc, 
together with the base of the attached and upright 
caudicle. At the broad end of the disc there is a deep 
crescent-shaped depression, bordered by a slight ridge 

formed of longitudinally elon- 
gated cells. The end of the 
caudicle is attached to *the 
steep sides of this depression 
and ridge. When the disc is 
exposed to the air for about 
thirty seconds, the ridge 'con- 
tracts and sinks flat down ; in 

Disc of (rut/UKidenih conoj/soa. • i • • , -• -,i 

1 sinking, it drags with it the 
caudicle, which then lies parallel to the elongated 
tapering part of the disc. If placed in water the 
ridge rises^ re-elevating the caudicle, and when re- 
exposed to the air it sinks again, but each time with 
somewhat enfeebled power. During each sinking and 
rising of the caudicle, the whole pollinium is of course 
depressed and elevated. 

That the power of movement lies exclusively in the 
surfaces of the disc is well shown in the case of the 
saddle-shaped disc <5f* Orchis j)yramtdalis ; for whilst it 
was held under water I removed the attached caudicles 
and the l$yer of viscid matter from the inferior surface, 
and immediately that tjie disc was exposed to the air 
the proper contraction ensued. The disc is formed of 
• several layers of minute cells, which are best seen in 
‘specimens that have been kept in spirits of wine, 
fi * their contents are thus rendered more opaque; The 
cells in the flaps of the saddle are a little elongated. 
4s long as the saddle is kept danhp, its uj>per € surface 
m is nedrly fiat, but when exposed ^to the air (see fig. 3, 


Fig. 38. 
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E, p. 18) the two flaps oi;sides contract and curl inwards ; 
and this causes the divergence of the pollinia.^ By a 
kind of ^contraction two valleys are likewise formed in 
front of the caudicles, so that the latter are thrown 
forwards and downwards, almost in the same way as if 
trenches were dug in front of two upright poles, and 
then carried on so as to undermine them. As far as I 
could perceive, an analogous contraction causes the 
depression of the pollinia in Orchis mascula . With O . 
liirciria both pollinia are attached to a single rather large 
square disc, the whole front of which, after exposure 
to the air, sinks down and is then separated from the 
hinder part by an abrupt step. By this contraction b<3th 
pollinia are carried forwards and downwjyds. 

Some pollinia which had been gummed on card for 
several months, when placed in water, rose up and 
afterwards underwent the movement of depression. 
A fresh pollinium, on being alternately damped and 
exposed to the air, rises and sinks several times alter- 
nately. Before 1 had ascertained these facts, which 
show that the movement is simply hygrometric, I 
thought that it was a vital action, and tried vapour 
of chloroform and of prussic acid, and immersion in 
laudanum ; but these reagents did not checlf the 
movement. Nevertheless, there are some difficulties 
in understanding how the movement can be simply 
hygrometric. The flai*s of the saddle in Orchis pyra- 
midalis (see fig. 3, 1), p. 18) cijrl completely inwards 
in nine seconds, which is a surprisingly short time 
for mere evaporation to produce &n effect^* and the 

* TJ.iffefact does not now appear awn of Stipa twists and untwigts 
to me bo surprising os it f< ruierly when exposed to dry and damp air. 
did, for my son Francis lias shown These movement!* bcing # due, as 

Trans^aci. "Linn. Soc.’ 2ik? series, he lias shown, to the twisting and 
Bot. vol. ij 18ft'6, p. 149) with untwisting of 1 he separate otdls. 
what extraordinary quickness the • fl 

• T 
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movement is apparently due to.the drying of the under c 
surfac^, although this is covered with a thick layer 
of viscid matter. The edges, however, of th€ saddle 
might become slightly dry in the nine seconds. When 
the saddlo-formed disc is placed in spirits of wine it 
contracts energetically ; and this is probably due to 
the attraction of alcohol for water. When replaced in 
water it opens again. Whether or not the contraction 
is wholly hygromefric, the movements are admirably 
regulated in each species, so that the pollen-masses, 
when transported by insects from flower to flower, 
assume a proper position for striking the stigmatic 
surface. * 

These various movements would be quite useless, 
unless the pollinia were attached in a uniform position 
to the insects which visit the flowers so as to be always 
directed in the same manner after the movement of 
depression j»aml this necessitates that the insects should 
be forced to visit the flowers of the same species in 
a uniform manner. Hence I must say a few words 
on the sepals and petals. Their primary function, no 
doubt, is to protect the organs of fructification in the 
bud. After the flower is fully expanded, the upper 
sepal* and two upper petals often continue the same 
oflipe. We cannot" doubt* that this protection is of 
service, when we see in Stelis the sepals so neatly re- 
closing ajid reprotecting the flower somq^ime alter its 
expansion ; in Masdevtyllia the sepals are permanently 
soldered together, with two little windows alone left 
open ; c and* in the *open and exposed flowers of Bol- 
° bophyUuiy, the mouth of the stigmatic chamber 
< after a time closes. Analogous facts with respect to 
Malaxis, Cephalanthera, &c., could be given. But the 
hood formed by the upper sepabahd two uppef' .petals, 
t besides affording protection, evidently forms’ a guide, 
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• compelling insects to visit the flowers in front. Few 
persons now doubt the correctness of C. It. Sprojigel’s 
view,* Ithat the bright and conspicuous colours^ of 
flowers serve to attract insects from a distance. Never- 
theless some Orchids have singularly inconspicuous 
and greenish flowers, perhaps in order to escape some 
danger ; but many of these are strongly scented, which 
woijjld equally well serve to attract^ insects. 

The labellum is by far the must important of the 
external envelopes of the flower. It not only secretes 
nectar, but is often modelled into variously shaped 
receptacles for holding this fluid, or is itself rendered 
attractive so as to be gnawed by insects. Unless the 
flowers were by some means rendered attractive, most 
of the species would be cursed w T ith perpetual sterility. 
The labellum always stands in front of the rostellum, 
and its outer portion often serves as a landing-place 
for the necessary visitors. In Epipactis ptttustris this 
part is flexible and elastic, and apparently compels 
insects in retreating to brush against the rostellum. 
In Cypripedium the distal portion is folded over like 
the end of a slipper, and compels insects to crawl out 
of the. flower by one of two special passages. In £tero- 
stylis and a few other Orchids the labellum is irritable, 
so that when touched it shuts the flower, leaving only 
a single passage by which an insect can escape. In 
Spiranthes, when the flower is fully mature, the column 
moves from the labellum, spaCu being tjius left for 


* This author's curious work, 
with ilfc quaint title of ‘ Das Eut- 
deckte &eheimniss der Natur,* 
until lately was often spoken 
lightly of^ No doubt lie jyas an 
enthusiast, an<L perhaps carried 
some of hfe ideas to an extreme 
length. But I feel sure, froc® iuy 


own observations, that^his work 
contains an immense body 
truth. Many years ago Robert * 
Brown, to whose judgment all 
botanists defer, spoke highly of it 
to me, and remarked that on)/ 
those who knew little of the sub- 
ject would laugh at him. • 

'i *>. 
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the introduction of the pollen“masses attached to the # 
proboscis of a humble-bee. In Mormodes ignea the 
labellum is perched on the summit of the ‘column, 
and here insects alight and touch a sensitive point, 
causing the ejection of the pollen-masses. The la- 
bellum is often deeply channelled, or has guiding 
ridges, or is pressed closely against the column ; and 
in a multitude of qases it approaches closely enough 
to render the flower tubular. By these several means 
insects are forced to brush against the rostellum. We 
must not, however, suppose that every detail of struc- 
ture in the labclluni is of use : in some instances, as 
with Sar can thus, its extraordinary shape seems to be 
partly due to its development in close apposition to 
the curiously shaped rostellum. 

In Listera ovata the labellum stands far from the 
column, but its base is narrow, so that insects are led 
to stand exactly beneath the middle of the rostellum. 
In other cases, as in Stanhopea, Pliahenopsis, Gongora, 
&c., the labellum is furnished with upturned basal 
lobes, which manifestly act as lateral guides. In some 
cases, as in Malfixis, the two upper petals are curled 
Jjackjvards so as to bo out of the way ; in other cases 
as in Acropera, Mas.devallia, and some Bolbophyllums, 
thefce upper petals plainly serve as lateral guides, com- 
pelling insects to visit the flowers directly in front of 
thf rostellum. In other caseS, wings jarmed by the 
margins of the clinamlrum or of the column, serve as 
lateral guides, both^ in the withdrawal of the pollinia 
and irt tlnir subsequent insertion into the stigmatic 
cavity. r So that there can be no doubt that the petals, 

4 sepals and rudimentary anthers do good service in 
severa . 1 ways, besides affording protection to the bud. 

* The fixal *end of, the whole fl&wer, withnall its parts, 
«is the production of seed ; and <these are produced by 
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Ojjchids in vast profusion. Not that such profusion 
is anything to boast of ; for the production of an almost . 
infinite number of seeds or eggs, is undoubtedly a sign 
of lowness of organisation. That a plant, not being 
an annual, should escape extinction, chiefly by the 
production of a vast number ot seeds or seedlings,, 
shows a poverty of contrivance, or a want of some 
fittyig protection against other dangers. I was curious 
to estimate the number of seeds produced by some 
few Orchids ; so I took a ripe capsule of Cephalanthera 
grandijlora , and arranged the seeds on a long ruled 
line as equably as I could in a narrow hillock ; and 
then counted the seeds in an accurately measured 
length of one-tenth of an inch. In this way the con- 
tents of the capsule were estimated at 6020 seeds, and 
very few of these were bad ; the four capsules borne 
by the same plant would have therefore contained 
24,080 seeds. Estimating in the same ihaiftier the 
smaller seeds of Orchis maculata , I found the number 
nearly the same, viz., 6200; and, as I have often seen 
above thirty capsules on the same plant, the total 
amount would be 186,300. As this Orchid is perennial, 
and cannot in most places be increasing in mynbey, 
one seed alone of* this large number yields a mature 
plant once in every few years. • 

To give an idea what the above figures really mean, 

I will briefly show the * possible rate of increase of 0 . 
maculata : an acre of land would hold 1^4,240 plants, 
each having a space of six inches square, and this . 
would be just sufficient for their growtfi ; tfb that,, 
making the fair allowance of 400 bad seeds* in each 
capsule, an acre would be thickly clothed by the pro- 
geny of a single plqnt. At the same rate of increase, 
the grandchildren would cover a space slightly exceed- 
ing the island of Anglesea ; and the gfreat grand** * 
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children of a single plant would nearly (in the ratio.of € 
47 to # t>0) clothe with one uniform green carpet the 
enljre surface of the land throughout the glolfe. But 
the number of seeds produced by one of our common 
British orchids is as nothing compared to that of some 
of the exotic kinds. Mr. Scott found that the capsule 
of an Acropera contained 371,250 seeds ; and judging 
from the number of .flowers, a single plant would some- 
times yield about, seventy-four millions of seeds. 
Fritz Muller found 1,756,440 seeds in a single capsule 
of a Maxillaria ; and the same plant sometimes bore 
half-a-dozen such capsules. 1 may add that by 
counting the packets of pollen (one of which was broken 
up under the microscope) I estimated that the number 
of pollen-grains, each of which emits its tube, in a 
single anther of Orchis mascula was 122,400. Amici* 
estimated the number in O. morio at 120,300. As 
these two species apparently do not produce more 
seed than the allied O . maculata , a capsule of which 
contained 6200 seeds, we see that there are about 
twenty pollen-grains for each ovule. According to 
this standard, t}ie number of pollen-grains in the 
anther of a single flower of the Maxillaria which 
yielded 1,756,440 sqcds must be pi*xligious. 

What checks the unlimited multiplication of the 
OrchideoD throughout the world is not known. The 
minute seeds within their light coats are w#H fitted 
for wide disseminatiop*;* and 1 have several times 
observed seedlings springing up in my orchard and in 
,a newly -planted wood, which must have come from a 
considerable distance. This was especially theecase 
Vith Epipactis latifolia ; and an * instance has bden re- 
corded Jby a good observer f of seedlings of thus plant 

• , — r 

* Mfihl, ‘The Vegetable Cell,* f Mr. Bree, in ‘Loudon's Mag. 
•teanslated by Ileulrey, p. 133. of Naft. Iiist,’ vol. ii. 1829, p. ? # 0. 
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9 appearing at the distance of between eight and ten 
miles from any place where it grew. Notwithstanding 
the astonishing number of seeds produced by Orchids, 
it is notorious that they are sparingly distributed ; for 
instance, Kent appears to be the most favourable county 
in England for the order, and within a mile of my 
house nine genera, including thirteen species, grow ; 
but; of these one alone, Orchis nporio, is sufficiently 
abundant to make a conspicuous feature in the vege- 
tation ; as is 0. maculata in a lesser degree in open 
woodlands. Most of the other species, though not 
deserving to be called rare, are sparingly distributed ; 
yet, if their seeds or seedlings were not largely ^de- 
stroyed, any one of them would immediately cover the 
whole land. In the tropics the species are very much 
more numerous; thus Fritz Muller found in South 
Brazil more than thirteen kinds belonging to several 
genera growing on a single Cedrela trco. Sir. Fitz- 
gerald has collected within the radius of one mile of 
Sydney in Australia no less than sixt y -two species, of 
which fifty-seven were terrestrial. Nevertheless the 
number of individuals of the same species is, I believe, 
in no country nearly so great as that of very many 
other plants. Findley formerly estimated that there 
were in the world about * 6000 species of Orchideae* 
included in 433 genera.* 

The number of the individuals which comg to 
maturity does not seem to be* at all closely determined 
by the number of seeds which each species produces ; 
and this holds good when closely related forms are’ 
compared. Thus Ophrys apifera fertilises itself tyjd 
every*flower produces 1 a capsule ; but the individuals 
of this species are not so numerous in some parts of 


* ‘ Gardener’s Cliron/ 1862, p. 192. J 
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England as those of 0 . muscifera , which cannot fer- 
tilise if seif and is imperfectly fertilised by insects, so 
that a large proportion of the flowers drop olf unim- 
pregnated. Ophrys aranifera is found in large numbers 
in Liguria, yet Delpino estimates that not more than 
one out of 3000 flowers produces a capsule.* Mr. 
Cheeseman saysf that with the New Zealand Ptero - 
stylis trullifolia muclj less than a quarter of the flowers, 
which are beautifully adapted for cross-fertilisation, 
yield capsules ; whereas with the allied Acianthus 
Sinclair ii, the flowers of which equally require insect- 
aid for their fertilisation, seventy-one capsules were 
produced by eighty-seven flowers ; so that this plant 
must produce an extraordinary number of seeds ; never- 
theless in many districts it is not at all more abundant 
than the Pterostylis. Mr. Fitzgerald, who in Aus- 
tralia has particularly attended to this subject, remarks 
that eveify flhwer of Thehymitra caruea fertilises itself 
and produces a capsule ; yet it is not nearly so common 
as Acianthus fornicatus , “ the majority of the flowers 
of which are unproductive. Pliajus <j randifolius and 
Qalanthe veratrifolia grow in similar situations. Everv 
flower of the Phajus produces seeds, only occasionally 
one of the Calanthe a yet Phajus is liare and Calanthe 
common.” 

The frequency with .which throughout the world 
meijibers of various Orcliideous ttibes fail to h^Ve their 
flowers fertilised, thoqgll these arc excellently con- 
structed for cross-fertilisation, is a remarkable fact. 
Fritz Mulle* informs me that this holds good in the 
luxuriant forests of South Brazil with most of • the 
Epidendreae, and with the genus Vanilla. For instance, 

• ,• « 

* 1 Hit. Oibervaz. sul la* Dico- t Transnot. Newliealpnd Inst ' 
€|mia,’ part i. p*177. vol vi*/lS75, p. 351. 
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h^ visited a site where Vanilla creeps over almost every 
tree, and although the plants had been covered with 
flowers? yet only two seed-capsules were produced. So 
again with an Epidendrum, 233 flowers had fallen oft' 
unimpregnated and only one capsule had been formed ; 
of the still remaining 136 flowers, only four had their 
pollinia removed. In New South Wales Mr. Fitzgerald 
do|is not believe that more than^one flower out of a 
thousand of Dendrobium speciosnm sets a capsule ; and 
some other species there are very sterile. In New 
Zealand over 200 flowers of Coryanthes triloba yielded 
xmly five capsules ; and at the Cape of Good Hope only 
the same number were produced by 78 flowers of Disa 
grandijlora . Nearly the same result has been observed 
with some of the species of Ophrys in Europe. The 
sterility in these cases is very difficult to explain. It 
manifestly depends on the flowers being constructed 
with such elaborate care for cross-fertilisation, that they 
cannot yield seeds without the aid of insects. From 
the evidence which I have given elsewhere * we may 
conclude that it would be far more profitable to most 
plants to yield a few cross -fertilised seeds, at the 
expense of many flowers dropping off uniinpre^nated, 
rather than produce many self-fertilised seeds. I'rofuse 
expenditure is nothing uniisual under nature, as we see 
with tho pollen of wind-fertilised plants, and in the 
multitude of seeds and seedlings produced by most 
plants in comparison with the fpw that reach maturity. 
In other cases the paucity of the flowers that are im- 
pregnated may be due to the proper injects » having 
became rare under the incessant changes to which 
world is subject ; or to other plants which are more 


• • Th.i Ejects of Cross and Self-fertfliaation in file Vegetable 
Kingdom,’ 18? G. ' • J o' 
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highly attractive to the proper kisects having increased * 
in nunJber. We know that certain Orchids require 
certain insects for their fertilisation, as in the c&ses be- 
fore given of Vanilla and Sarcochilus. In Madagascar 
Angrmcum sesquipedale must depend on some gigantic 
moth. Tn Europe Cypripedium calceolus appears to be 
fertilised only by small bees of the genus Andrena, 
and Epipactis latifolia only by wasps. In those cs^es 
in which only a few flowers are impregnated owing to 
the proper insects visiting only a few, this may be a 
great injury to the plant ; and many hundred species 
throughout the world have been thus exterminated ; 
thoSc which survive having been favoured in some 
other way. Ojl the other hand, the few seeds which 
are produced in these cases will be the product of 
cross-fertilisation, and this as we now positively know 
is an immense advantage to most plants. 

. ^ 

I have now nearly finished this volume, which is 
perhaps ^oo lengthy. It has, I think, been shown that 
the Orchideai exhibit an almost endless diversity of 
beautiful adaptations. When this or that part has been 
spoken of as adapted for some special purpose, it .must 
not be # supposed that it was origina^y always formed 
for tjiis sole purpose. The* regular course of events 
seems to be, that a part jvliicli originally served for one 
purpose, becomes adapted by slt>w changes widely 
different purposes. Tp»£ive an instance: in all the 
Ophrem, the lung and nearly rigid caudicle manifestly 
’serves fipr the application of the pollen-grains to the 
stigma, when the pollinia are transported by insects 
to another flower; and the anther opens widely in 
• order tlyit the pollinium should be easily withdrawn ; 
but ig. the Bee Opjirys, the caiMicle, by ^ slight in- 
tense in length and decrease in Jits thickness, 0 and by 
• f * 
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the anther opening little more widely, becomes 
specially adapted for the very different puVpose of 
self-fertilisation, through the combined aid of the 
weight, of the pollen-mass and the vibration o^ the 
flower when moved by the wind. Every gradation 
between these two states is possible, — of which we have 
a partial instance in 0. aranifera. 

^Vgain, the elasticity of the pedicel of the pollinium 
in some Vandese is adapted to free the pollen-masses 
from their anther-cases ; but by a further slight modi- 
fication, the elasticity of the pedicel becomes specially 
.adapted to shoot out the pollinium with considerable 
force so as to strike the body of the visiting in&ect. 
The great cavity in the labellum of, many Vandese 
is gnaw ed by insects and thus attracts them ; but 
in Mormodes ignea it is greatly reduced in size, and 
serves in chief part to keep the labellum in its new 
position on the summit of the column.-* Erom the 
analogy of many plants wo may infer that a long 
spur-like nectary is primarily adapted to secrete and 
hold a store of nectar ; but in many Orchids it has so 
far lost this function, that it contains fluid only in the 
intercellular spaces. In those Orchids in which the 
nectary contains l>otli free nectar and fluid in the inter- 
cellular spaces, we can see how a transition from the 
one state to the other could, be effected, namely, by 
less and less nectar •being secreted from, the inner 
membrane, with more and fiao^e retained within the 
intercellular spaces. Other analogous cases could be 
given. # • • 

Although an organ may not have berni originally 
formed for some special purpose, if it now servea for 
this epd, we are justified in saying that it is specially • 
adapted fqp it. On the same principle, if a map wore 
to make a machine for some special purpose, but weja 
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to use old wheels, springs, and « pulleys, only slightly 
altered, 1 ’the whole machine, with all its parts, might be 
said to be specially contrived for its present purpose. 
Thus throughout nature almost every part of each living 
being has probably served, in a slightly modified con- 
dition, for diverse purposes, and has acted in the living 
machinery of many ancient and distinct specific forms. 

In my examination of Orchids, hardly any fact has 
struck me so much as Jhe endless diversitfes of structure, 
— the prodigality of resources, — for gaining the very 
same end, namely, the fertilisation of one flower by 
pollen from another plant. This fact is to a large ex- 
tent intelligible on the principle of natural selection. 
As all the parts of a flower are co-ordinated, if slight 
variations in any one part were preserved from being 
beneficial to the plant, then the other parts would 
generally have to "be modified in some corresponding 
manner.. I*ut these latter parts might not vary at all, 
or they might not vary in a fitting manner, and these 
other variations, whatever their nature might be, which 
tended to bring all the parts into more harmonious 
action with one another, would be preserved by natural 
selection. 

To give a simple illustration : in ijiany Orchids the 
ovarium (but sometimes the c foot-stalk) becomes for a 
period twisted, causing r the labellum to assume the 
position of a lower petal, so that insects ^Bian easily 
visit the flower; but from slow changes in the form 
or position of the petals, or from new sorts of insects 
’visiting* the ^flowers, it might be advantageous to the 
pl^nt that . the labellum should resume its normal 
position on the upper side of the* flower, as is actually 
• the casp with Malaxis paludosa , and some species of 
Gatasptun^ &c. Thys change, it ‘is obvious might be 
•^jmply effected by the continued# selection of varieties 

• t t 
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which had their ovaria less and less twisted; but if 
the plant only afforded varieties with the % qvarium 
more twisted, the same end could be attained by the 
selection of such variations, until the flower was 
turned completely round on its axis. This seems to 
have actually occurred with Malaxis palu&osa, for 
the labellum has acquired its present upward posi- 
tion by the ovarium being twistgd twice as much as 
is usual. * 

Again, we have seen that in most Yandefe there is 
a plain relation between the depth of the stigmatic 
chamber and the length of the pedicel, by which the 
pollen-masses are inserted ; now if the chamber became 
slightly less deep from any change in *he form of the 
column or other unknown cause, the mere shortening 
of the pedicel would be the simplest corresponding 
change ; but if the pedicel did not’ happen to vary in 
shortness, the slightest tendency to its becOfning bowed 
from elasticity as in Phahenopsis, or to a backward 
liygrometric movement as in one ot the JVJUixillarias, 
would be preserved, and the tendency would be con- 
tinually augmented by selection ; tljus the pedicel, as 
far as its action is concerned, would be modified in 
the same manney: as if thad been shortened. Such 
processes carried on duriiig many thousand generations 
in various ways, would create, an endless diversity of 
co-adapted structures *111 the several parts of the flpwer 
for the same general purpose. This view affords, I 
believe, the key which partly solves the problem of the^ 
vast diversity of structure adapted for closfcly aaalogous 
ends in many large groups of organic beings* * m 

TBe more I study nature, the more I become 
imposed with ever-increasing force, that the con-* 
trivances # and beaiftiful adaptations slowly aqquii^d 
through each part •occasionally varying in a slight 
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degree but in many ways, with the preservation of those 
variations which were beneficial to the organism under 
complex and ever- varying conditions of life, tralisceml 
in an incomparable manner the contrivances and 
adaptations which the most fertile imagination of man 
could invent. 

The use each trifling detail of structure is far 
from a barren search^ to those who believe in natural 
selection. When a paturalist casually *takes up the 
study of an organic being, and does not investigate 
its whole life (imperfect though that study will ever 
be), he naturally doubts whether each trifling j)oint 
can Tbe of any use, or indeed whether it be due to any 
general law. Some naturalists believe that number- 
less structures have been created for the sake of mere 
variety and beauty, — much as a workman would make 
different patterns. I, for one, have often and often 
doubted •wlltethcr this or that detail of structure in 
• many of the Orchidese and other plants could be of 
any service ; yet, if of no good, these structures could 
not have been modelled by the natural preservation of 
useful variations^ such details can only be vaguely 
accounted for by the direct action of the conditions of 
life, or the mysterious laws of correlated growth. 

To give nearly all the instances of trifling details 
of structure in the flowprs of Orchids, which are cer- 
tainly of high importance, would be to redwpitulate 
almost the whole of t^i«* volume. But I will recall 
to the reader’s* raemorv a few cases. I do not hero refer 
to the fiundcanental framework of the plant, such as 
tljft remnants of the fifteen primary organs arranged 
alternately in the five whorls ; for* almost everyone who 
c believes*in the gradual evolution of species will ^.dmit 
that tjjeir presence i^due to inheritance fronj a remote 
parent-form.* Innumerable facts .with respect c to the 
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uses of the variously •shaped" and placed petals and 
sepals ha % a been given. So again, the importance of 
as light deference in the shape of the eaudiele of the 
pollinium of the Lee Ophrys, compared with that of 
the other species of the same genus, has likewise heen 
referred to *, to this might he added the doubly -hent 
eaudiele of the Fly Ophrys. Indeed, tl^e important 
relation of the length and shape of the eaudiele, with 
reference to the position of the stigma, might be? cited 
throughout many whole tribes. The solid projecting 
knob of the anther in Epipactis palustris, which does 
not include pollen, liberates the pollen-masses when it 
is moved by insects. In Cephdlanthera grandiflora'the 
upright position of the almost closed flower protects 
the slightly coherent pillars of pollen from disturb- 
ance. The length and elasticity of the filament of the 
anther in certain species of Dendrobiuin apparently 
serves for self-fertilisation, if insects fail vt> transport 
the pollen-masses. The slight forward inclination of 
the crest of the rostellum in IAste ±a prevents the 
anther-case being caught as soon as the viscid matter 
is ejected. The elasticity of the lij> of the rostellum 
in Orchis causes it to spring up again when only one 
of the pollen-masses has been removed > thus keeping 
the second viscid disc ready for action, which otherwise 
would be wasted. No one who had not studied Orchids 
would have suspected that these and very many qjher 
small details of structure were taf the highest importance 
to each species ; and that consequently, ff the species 
were exposed to new conditions of life, and *lie structure * 
of the several parts varied ever so little, the® small^t 
detail® of structure might readily be acquired through 
natural selection. These cases afford a good lqsson of 
caution with respect -to the importance of apparently 
trifling*particulars of^structure in other organic being**. > 
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It may naturally be inquired^ Why do the Orchideae 
exhibit so many perfect contrivances for their fertili- 
sation ? From the observations of variouse botanists 
and my own, I am sure that many other plants offer 
analogous adaptations of high perfection ; but it seems 
that they are really more numerous and perfect with 
the Orchidem than with most *other plants. To a 
certain extent this inquiry can be answered. As each 
ovule requires at least one, probably several, pollen- 
grains,* and as the seeds produced by Orchids are so 
inordinately numerous, we can see that it is necessary 
that large masses of pollen should be left on the stigma 
of each flower. Even in the Neotteae, which have 
granular pollen, with the grains tied together by weak 
threads, I have observed that considerable masses of 
pollen are generally left on the stigmas. This cir- 
cumstance apparently explains why the grains cohere 
in packet^ or large waxy masses, As they do in so 
many tribes, namely, to prevent’ waste in the act of 
transported. The flowers of most plants produce pollen 
enough to fertilise several flowers, so as to allow of or to 
favour cross-fertilisation. But with the many Orchids 
which produce only two pollen-masses, and with some of 
the JVialaxeoj which produce only onj?, the pollen from 
a single flower cannot possibly fertilise more than two 
flowers or only a singlq one ; and cases of this kind 
do j?ot oecur, as I believe, in« any other fproup of 
plants. If * the Orch pteSm had elaborated as much 
pollen as 4s produced by other plants, relatively to the 
number* of sSfceds which they yield, they would have 
hfl^i to produce a most extravagant amount, and^this 
Would have caused exhaustion/ Such exhaustion is 
avoided by pollen not being produced in any great 

• t • • i ^ « 

• Gartner, ‘ Beitr'age zur Kenntnifrs der {SefruclituDg,* 1844, p. 135/ 
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superfluity owing to the many special contrivances for 
ils safe transportal from plant to plant, and for placing 
it secu/ely on the stigma. Thus we can understand 
why the Orchideae are more highly endowed in tlieir 
mechanism for cross-fertilisation, than are most other 
plants. 

In my work on the “ Effects of Cross and Self 
Fertilisation in the Vegetable Kingdom,” I have shown 
that when flowers are cross-fertilised they generally 
receive pollen from a distinct plant and not that from 
another flower on the same plant ; a cross of this latter 
kind doing little or no good. I have further shown 
that the benefits derived from a cross between two 
plants depends altogether on their differing some- 
what in constitution ; and there is much evidence that 
each individual seedling possesses its qwn peculiar 
constitution. The .crossing of distinct plants of the 
same species is favoured or determined ^in® various 
ways, as described in the above work, but chiefly 
by the prepotent action of pollen from., another 
l>lant over that from the same flower. Now with the 
Orchidem it is highly probable that % such prepotency 
prevails, for we know from the valuable observa- 
tions of -Mr. Scotland Fritz Muller,* that with several 
Orchids pollen from thefr own flower is quite* im- 
potent, and is even in some # cases poisonous to the 
stigma. Besides this ^prepotency, the Orchidem ^pre- 
sent various special contrivances — such as the pollmia 
not assuming a proper position for striking the stigma 
until some time has elapsed after their remoml from 
the^nthers — the slow curving forwards and then bag^- 
wards? of the rostellflm in Listcra and Neottia — the 


* A full abstract of tiidhe ob- Domestical ion,’ oil. $vii. 2nd edit. 
servation% is given in my ‘ Varia- vol. ii.^>. 114. • 

tin a of Animals and Plants^under * « 1 
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slow movement of the column *from the labellum in 
Spiraiythes — the dioecious condition of Catasetum — 
tlie^fact of some species producing only* a' 1 single 
flower, &c. — all render it certain or highly probable 
that the flowers are habitually fertilised with pollen 
from a distinct plant. 

That cross-fertilisation, to the complete exclusion of 
self-fertilisation, is tjie rule with the Orcliidea;, cannot 
be doubted from the /acts already given in relation to 
many species in all the tribes throughout the world. 
I could almost as soon believe that flowers in general 
were not adapted lor the production of seeds, because 
there are a few plants which have never been known to 
yield seed, as that the flowers of the Orchid em are not 
as a general rule adapted so as to ensure cross-fertilisa- 
tion. Nevertheless, some species are regularly or often 
self-fertilised ; and I will now give a list of all the 
cases hitherto observed by myself and others. In some 
of these the flowers appear often to be fertilised by 
insects, but they are capable, of fertilising themselves 
without aid, though in a more or less incomplete 
manner ; so that jhey do not remain utterly barren if 
insects fail to visit them. Under this head mgy be 
inclutfed three British species, naipply, Ceyrtialanthera 
gratidiflora, Neottia nidus-dvis , and perhaps Listera 
ovata. In South Africa Disa macrantlia often fertilises 
itself ; bu* Mr. Weale believes lhat it is likewise cross- 
fertilised by moths. 'J'kVce species belonging to the 
l^pidendrese * rarely open their flowers in the West 
c Indies* nevertheless these flowers fertilise themselves, 
bvt it i« doubtful whether they are fully fertilised, 
4 ob a large proportion of ’the seetls spontaneously pro- 
duced *by some members of this tribe in a hothouse 
Were ^destitute of an^embryo. ’ Softie species^ of Dendro- 
« bium, judging from their struaturc and froin their 
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occasionally producing capsules under cultivation, 
likewise come under this head. 

Of species which regularly fertilise themselves with- 
out any aid and yield full-sized capsules, hardly any 
ease is more striking than that of Ophrys apifera , which 
was advanced by me in the first edition of this work. 
To this case may now be added two other European 
plants, Orchis or Neotinea intacta find JEpipactis viridi - 
flora . Two North American species, Gymnadenia 
trideutata and Platantliera hyperborea appear to be in 
the same predicament, but whether when sell-fertilised 
they yield a full complement of capsules containing 
good seeds has not been ascertained. A curious 
Mpidendrum in South Brazil which beans two additional 
anthers fertilises itself freely by their aid ; and Dead ro- 
bin tn cretaceum has been known to ] produce perfect self- 
fertilised seeds in a hothouse in England. Lastly, 
Spiranthes australis and two species of Tliedymitra, 
inhabitants of Australia, come under this same head. 
No doubt other cases will hereafter be added to this 
short list of about ten species which it appears can 
fertilise themselves fully, and about the same 
number of species which fertilise themselves imper- 
fectly when insets arc excluded. # * 

It deserves especial attention that the flowers of all 
the above-named self-fertile species still retain various 
structures which it is impossible to doubt are ad^jjted 
for insuring cross-fertilisaticfa* though they are now 
rarely or never brought into play. Welnay therefore 
conclude that all these plants # are descended from* 
species or varieties which were formerly fertilised JJjv 
insect-aid. Moreovef, several of the genera to which 
these ^elf-fertilc species belong, include other # species, 
which ar^ incapable* of self-fertilisation.* Thelymitra 
offers Indeed the only instance known to me of 
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species yvitliin the same genus ‘which regularly fert<i T 
lise themselves. Considering such cases as those of 
Ophjys, Disa, and Epidendrum, in which onb species 
alone in the genus is capable of complete self-ferti- 
lisation, whilst the other species are rarely fertilised 
in any manner owing to the rarity of the visits of 
the proper insects ; — bearing also in mind the large 
number of species i$ many parts of the world whieh 
from this same causa arc seldom impregnated, we art 1 
led to believe that the above-named self-fertile plants 
formerly depended on the visits of insects for their 
fertilisation, and that from such visits failing they did 
not yield a sufficiency of seed and were verging towards 
extinction. Under these circumstances it is probable 
that they were gradually modified, so as to become 
more or less completely self-fertile; for it would 
manifestly be more advantageous to a plant to pro- 
duce setf-fertilised seeds rather than none at all or 
extremely few seeds. Whether any species which is 
now never cross-fertilised will be able to resist the 
evil effects of long-continued self-fertilisation, so as to 
survive for as long an average period as the other 
sftpcio| of the same genera which are habitually cross- 
fertilised, cannot of course bo told. But Ophrys apt f era 
is still a high ly vigorous plant, and Gymnadenia triden- 
tata and Platanthera Jiyperborea are said by Asa Gray 
to \>e common plants in North America. It is indeed 
possible that these seJ^Jertile species may revert in 
thp course o? time a to what was undoubtedly their 
pristine' contrition, and in this case their various adap- 
tations for eross-fertilisation would be again brovglit 
fti to action. We may believe that such reversfon is 
* possible, when we hear from Mr. Moggridg!^ that 
OphrytH scciopax fertilises itself fleely in one district 
Southerrf France without the aid of -insects, and 
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js completely sterile without sucli aid in another 
<fistrict. 

Fiiihliy, if we consider how precious a substance 
pollen is, and what care has been bestoweJl on 
its elaboration and on the accessory parts in the 
Orchid eac, — considering how large an amount is 
necessary for the impregnation of the almost innumer- 
able seeds produced by these plants, — considering that 
the anther stands close behind or above the stigma, 
self- fertilisation would have been an incomparably 
safer and easier process than the transportal of pollen 
from flower to flower. Unless we bear in mind the 
good effects which have been proved to follow in Tmost. 
cases from cross-fertilisation, it is an .astonishing fact 
that the flowers of tile Orchidea* should not have been 
regularly self-fertilised. it apparently demonstrates 
that there must be something injurious in this latter 
process, of which fact I have elsewhere £ha*n direct 
proof. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that Nature 
tells us, in the most emphatic manner, thatjdic abhors 
] »erj jet 1 ml self-ferti 1 isation . 
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7 7 i 

Calad.cnia dimorpha, 89 ■ 
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Culanthe dominii , 101 

masuca, structure of flower, 

lO 1 !,* long nectary* 207, 209 

veratrifolia , 280 

vestita, 102 

Carpenter, Dr., on Myanthus and 
Cataxetuni, 190 
CaltifsetidrV , 178 

Cataxetum, peculiar roatclluni, 250 ; 
label! u in, 270 

callosum , 192, 195 

luridum, 191 

— mentoxuni, 206 

planicrps , 193 

- xaccatum , structure of flower, 
180-185; vessels of, 239 
tabu! arc , 192 

Iridcntatnm, structure of 

flower, 191 ; three forms on the 
same plant, 196: a male orchid, 
197; vessels of, 239; peculiar 
form of rostellum, 250; nectar- 
receptacle, 209 

Cattleya , structure of flower, 143- 
148 ; vessels of, 239 ; nectary, 
205 . 

crixpa, 147 
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152 ; development of, 252 ; struc-* 
turc, 200, 261 
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clair ii, #0 ; imperfect fertilisation 
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Coryanthes, 90, 173 ; nectary, 232 ; 
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ficldingii , 175 j 

macrantha , 175 

speciosa, structure of flower, 
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triloba , partially self-sterile, 281 
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form, 203 
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acaulc, 229 ** * 
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only by small bees, 282 

candidum , 235 

pubexcenx , 229, 230 

purpuratum , vessels of, 239 

Cyrloxtyli a* 90 

Darwin, Francis, on the ^novefiient 
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, George, insects fertilising Her- 
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denia conopsea , 07 
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Dendrobium clirijtecmthum, structure \ 
of, 138--14£ ; nectary, 265 

formqpum , 142 

speciosum , partially sterile, 281 

Untile, 142 

Descent, lines of, 262-2G5 
Dickie, Prof., obligations to, 124 
secretion of nectar, 2U5 
cornuta , 78 

grandiflora , 77 ; partially self- 

sterile, 281 

macro ntha, 78 ; jwu tially self- 

fertile, 290 * 

Disc, viscidity of, in the Qpliretv, 
43 ; in Catasetum, 190 ; double in 
the Ophreae, 254 ; of Gymnadenia 
conopeca , 272 

JJisperis, secretion of nectar, 265 
* Ducluurtro, M., on Catasetam and 
Myanthus, 196 

Dyer, Mr. Thiselton, obligations to, 
175 

Epidendrese , 142 ; few seed capsules 
produced, 281 

Epidendrum cochleatum , viscid se- 
cretion of*24C 

floribundum , 146; viscid se- 

r cretion, 249 

glaucum , 146 

Epipactix , vdbsels of, 239 ; viscid 
matter, 251 

latifolia , 100, 101; pollen, 259 ; 

fertilised only by wfospB, 282 ; 
use of knob of anther, 287 

micr&phylla, 102 

palustnt t, structure of tflower, 

93-li0 ; labellum, 275 

purpurata , 102 

rubiginosa , 102 « 

vu ddiflorq, 102 ; self-fertile, 
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Epipogium gmelini , 103 • * 

Eulophia viridis , £56 ; nectary of, 

. 265 

Evelyna , nectary OT, 265 
— — carivdta^ 146 ; vessels of, 239 ; 
cli&andrum, 241 • 

« « 

farrer, T. H., obligations to, 46; 
on Bee Ophrys, 55; ' Peristylie 
viridis^ 63 • • V 

Fertilisation, sunynary on, 290 
Fertility of English Orchids, 33 
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lonf|i/olitt, 89 *, Caladenia dJhflor- 
pha, 89 ; Acianihus /ornicatus, 
and exsertus, 90 ; Uatfilla aroma - 
tica, 91 ; Spir anises australis , 11 5 ;• 
Thelyniitra camca and longifolia , 
127 ; numbers of Orchideae c >1- 
lected near Sydney, 279 ; self- 
fertilisation of Thelymiira carnea , 
280 ; Dendrobium spcciomm , 281 
Flowers, use of external envelopes, 
274 4 * 

Fly Ophrys, 46 

Frog Orchis, structure of flower, 62 ; 
secretion of nectar, 63 

Galeandra funlrii , 155 
Gartner on viscid matter of stigma, 
249 ; pollen-grains in Orchids, 
28 8 

Gerard, M. M., pollinia adhering to 
longicorn beetle, 16 
Glossodia , 237 
Gongora , labellum of, 276 

afro-purpurea, 169 

macula ta, 168 

truncuta , 169 

Goodyera , vessels of, 239 ; oaudiclo 
in a nascent condition, 26o 

discolor , 105 

jmbescens, 105 

repens , 103, 105 

Gordon, Rev. G., obligations to, 103 
Gosse, Mr., on self-fertilised seeds of 
Epidendrefr . , 147, 148 
| Gradation of organs, 247 
£rray, Pro£ Asa, on Gymnadenia 
tridentata , 68; l'latanthera, 75. 
Goodyera repens , 105 ; Spiranfhes 
gracilis and csffet7/a. 111 ; Cypri - 
peG/fum, 229, 230, 235 
Gymnadenia , viscid matter, 251 

albida , 43, 68 

conopsea , transplanted, 32 ; se- 
cretion of nectar, 4 0, 43 ; structure 
of flower, 65; vessels, 238, 239; 
rostellum, 255; movements of 
pollinia, 271 ; disc, 272 * 

odoratissima , 68 

tridentata , 68 ; self-^rtile, 291 

Habenaria bi/olin 2 fb; Accretion of 
nectar, 40, 43; viscid mat ter, <2 51 
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Habenaria clilorantfwi, ; teasels \ 

; viwsidity oi exterior \ 

surface, '25 V 

Hance, l)x» op Catasetum , 197 
# Herbert, Dean, on Catasetum luri- 
duiu and Myanthus, 196 
Her minium monorchis , 59 ; fertilised 
by inflects, 01 ; rostellum, 255 
Hildebrand , E., on the ovules in 
Orchids , 172 | 

Homologies of Orchids, 232 j 

Hooker, Dr., on J^islera, 3, 115 ; j 
l.&ellum of Catena, 89; obliga- ! 
lions to. 115, 128, 2-14; spiral j 
vessels in Orchids, 295 ; vuria- i 
biiir.y of tJie Jabellum of Orchids, 
233 ; on the rostellum, 254 
H or wood, Mr., assistance from, 129 

Insects, frequency of visits to Or- 
chids, 33; attracted by bright 
colours, 275 

lrniisch on Epipogium, 103; Neottia 
niduts-avis, 125: ilower-bud of Cy- 
pripedium , 240 

Kriinitz, secretion of nectar by 
Orcliis, 30 

Jxurr, on Orchids accreting nectar, 
38; secretion from hairs in Cy- 
pripediwm cedceolus, 229; nectar 
secreted from bracteso, 266 

Labellum easily vi brat ilo, 138; cup 
of, not secreting nectar in the 
VanHtw\ 209 ; excrescences on, 
269 ; gnawed by inlets, 270; its 
importance to the ilower, 275 ; of 
Surcanthus , 270 
Ladies' slipper, 227 

tresses, 1 06 

L:\dia, 146 ® 

cinnabar ina, 148 

Lepidoptera with attached pollinia, 
30, 31 

Leptotes, 146 

Lindley, Dr., obligations to, 129; 
nriAngcment of Orchids, 128 ; on 
form® of Catasetum, 197;* of Cyc- 
noches , 224 ; homologies of Orchids, 
235; #n the number m of genera 
and species, 279 * 

Link on feomtilogies of Orchids, 235, 
238 • • 


Lipam pcudula,|\^9ft\a oi, 
eUnanavum, 2A\ , 

Listera, viscid matter, 251 ; crest 
of rostellum, 287^ * 

cordata , 124 

ovata, structure of, rt. 5-124 ; 

labellum, 27C 

Ly caste skinnerii , 155; pollen of 
260 

Malaxem, 128 

Malaxes, viscid matter, 251 ; upper 
petals, 276 « 

paludosa , transplanted, 32 ; 

structure of Ilower, 129-135; 
vessels, 239, 241 ; clinandrum, 
241 ; pollen-tubes, 258 ; position 
of labellum affected by ovarium, 
281 4 * 
Malden, Rev. B. S., obligations to, 
35, 64 

Male flowers f > f Catasetum , 193 
Marantacew , 238 

Marshall, Mr., on sterility of trans- 
planted Orchids, 32; Habenaria 
cldarantha , 72 

Masdevalllt , clinp^drum of, 241 ; 
sepals, 274 ; upper petals, 276 

fenestrata , 135, 136, 142 • 

Maxillarfa, movements of pollinia, 
156; number of pnlleu-graius in 
anther, 278 

ornithorhyncha, movement of 

pullini#, 157, 159 

Megacbnium falcatum , labellum of. 

138 ^ <0 

Meniere M., on insects visiting Or- 
chids. 30 ; secretion of ijeetar by 
Coryanthes, 173 ; movement of 
Catasetum , 187, 191 ; the nectar- 
receptacle, 269 
Mirrostylus rhedii,\ 32, 13€^ 
9 Miltonia clowesii, pollinia of, 154, 
155 • 

Modifications in Oichids, 24Q 
Moggridge, J. Vraheijie, on Ophrys 
4 scolopaz, 52, 292 ; Ophrys apifera, 
56, 58. 59; Pottering the 
Ophre,x , 59 . • 

onachanthus viridis, 196, 197, 198, 
201 . • 4 
More^ Mr. A. Q-., gn fertility of Bee 
Opnrys. 55 ; Epipacti I palustris, 
39, 97, 99 ; ob ft gallons to, 10Q • 
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Motmod.es ignea , Structure of flower, Nigritella angmtifolia , 27 

208-219; C viscid secretion, 249; Notylia, contracted stigma, 171$ , 
use of labellum, 276, 283 

llixattl, 219 Odo7itoglo88um , 156 

M^’ran, on Vavtilla aromut/ca , 91 Oliver, Prof., obligations to, 129 
Moths with attached pollinia, 21, Oncidium , pollinia, * fe l 53, 156, 158; 

30, 31 ; intellect of, 37 vessels of, 239 ; viscidity, 251 ; 

Movements of pollinia, 271 < braotcas secreting nect.ir, 266 

Muller, Fritz, on Epidendrew, 148 ; | unguinulatum , development of 

pollinium of Ornithocephalus, 159, , caudicles, 252 
160; Sphinx moth, 163; con- j Oplireie, 6; vessels of, 241 
tracted stigma, 171, 172; pvules Ophrys apifera, tructure of flower, 
of Epidendrcrz and Vande/tf, 173 ; ! 52 ; fertility "of, 54-58 ; pollen, 

Catasetmn mentosum , 206 ; # brac- ; 259; self-fertilisation, 279, 291 

teas of the Oncidium secreting j arachnites, 5L 

nectar, 266 ; labellum gnawed by i — — aranifera , 50 ; imperfect fer- 

insects 271 ; number of seeds in j tilisation, 280 

capsule of Maxtllaria , 278 ; num- j muscifera , transplanted, 32 ; 

ber of OrchidesB in South Brazil, | structure, 45 ; fertility, 49; self- 
279 ; "the orchideous tribes failing sterile, imperfectly fertilised hy 

to be fertilised, 280 ; prepotency insects, 280 

of pollen, 289 ° scolopax, 52, 292 

, Hermann, on fertilisation of Or chi dew, modifications in, 246 

Orchis mascula, 13 ; bees visiting Orchis fusca , 15; imperftet fertili- 
the flowers of Orchis lati/olia, j satiou 35 ; secretion of nectar. 37 

16; Nigritella angusti/olia , 27; j hircina, 25 ; nectary, 39; move- 

fertilisation of Orchids, 29 ; in- i ment of pollinia, 273 

Beets puncturing laburnum flow- , latifolia , 15 ; imperfect fei - 

ers, 41; Gymnadenia odoratis- j tilisation, 35 ; secretion of nect.ir, 

sima , 68 ; Jlabeuaria bifolia ' 37 ; two distinct die.es. 255 

and cJdorantha , 74 ; Epipactis ! macuhita , 15, 34 ; transplanted, 

rutnginosa, microphylla, and tun*- j 32 ; imperfect fertilisation, 35 ; 

dijlora , 102; Neott/a nidus-avis, , secretion of nectar, 37, 39; two 

125 ; Cypripedium calce^lus, 231 ; j distinct discs, 255 ; rostellum, 

secretion ot nectar, 267 | 255 ; number of seeds, 277, 278 ; 

Musl^ Orchis, structure of flower, j Orchis mascula, structure of ‘flower, 

59 j 6; movement of pollinia, 273 ; 

Myanthuf barbatus, 192, 199, *203; ■ e number otpollen-Krains, 278 
quite sterile, 205 j militaris , sterility of, 36 ; se- 

cretion of nectar, 37 

Nectar, secretion of, by British morio, 15, r§8; fertility of, in 

OphryB, 37, £9 ; in foreign Or- cold season, 33; secretion of 

chids, 229 ; from brae te bo, 229 f ; nectar, 37, 39; number of pollen- 

Nectary cut off to 4est the intbl- grains, 278 

• lect c of moths, 37 ; length of, in pyramidalis , structure of 

'Angrwcum scsquifsedale, 265 flower, 16; movements of pollinia, 

Neatinia &>tacta, 27, 291 21, 272, 273 ; fertility in different 

Neottyp, 93 ; vessels of, 241 * stations, 34 ; secretion of nectar, 

Neo&ia nidus-avis, 125 ; pollen- 37, 39 ; monstrous flowers, 38 ; 

tubefe, 258; partially self-fertile. * single disc, 254; rostellum, 256; 

•290 c . 4 pollen-brains, 2C0, 261 j^contriv- 

Nevill, Lady Dorothy, obligations ancestor its fertilisation, 264 

c to, 129 u • ustulata , 25 * w 

Nicofiana, stigma Gf, 249 Organs, <grad at ion of, 247 

* t . 




Oqiithocephalus , , 160 # 

Ovana of Orchids, 284 
Oxenden, ^JEr. G. C., obligations to, 
25 ; on EpUfta^Lu purpurata, 102 

Parfitt, Mr., on attached poll ini a, 31 
Parker, Mr. R. f obligations to, 129 
Pedicel of pollitiium, 253 ; elasticity 
of, 283 

Percy, Dr., analysis of labellum of 
Warrea , 270 

PerMylus viridi *, fcSretion of nectar, 
43, 03 ; roistolluin, 255 
Petals, uses of, 274 
Phaius, 146 

grandifolim , 280 

Phalanopsin, viscidity of stigma, 
353; movement of polliuia, 159 ; 
lulxdlum, 276 

amabilis , 359 

grandiflora , 159 ; projection of 

labellum, 2G9 
J'latanthera, 75 

chlorantha , 69 

dilatata , 77 

flava, 76, 77 

hookeri, 75 

■ hyperborm , 76; self-fertile, 291 

Pleurothallis ligulata , 135 

prolifera , 135 

Poyonia ophioglossoides , 86 
Pollen -masses, rudimentRry in Mono - 
chauthm t, 201 ; gradation of, 257, 
288 

rollon-tubes emitted from anther, 
258 

Polliuia, movements of, in Orchip 
mascula, 12-15 ; in O. pyrami- 
dal is , 21 ; of the Vandcw. 154 ; 
of Catanetum , ejection of, 184; 
attachment to rostollum, *251 ; 
gradation, 257; movements, 271 
Pterostylis, nectary of, 232 

lo/igiflora , 87, 89 

trutlifolia . 80, 88 ; imperfect 

fertilisation in New Zealand, 280 

Rodgers* Mr., obligations to, 12?** 


Rohrbaoh, Dr., on Epipogium *gme- 
lini t 103 

Rostellum, a single or£an in the 
Ophrese , 45 ; df the Vamime, 
150 ; aborted, 242; gradStion of, 
247 ; of Apostaeia , 248 ; diversity 
of structure, 250 ; crest of, in 
the Ophrese , 255 ; in Catasetum 9 
25 6 

Rucker, Mr., obligations to. 129, 
180, 192, 208 


Saccolabium, viscidity of stigma, 

1 53, 156 

Saint-Hilaire, A. de, on pollen of 
Orchids, 259 

Sarcanthus, labellum of, 276 

parish ii, 142 • 

teretif alius , polliuia of, 154, 

156; viscidity, 268 
Scheinsaftblufnen , 37 
Sclioraburgk, Sir R., on Catasetum , 
196 

Scott, Mr., on flowers of Acropera , 
36S, 172; of Gongora , 169; nec- 
tir-rcceptacle, gp9; number of 
seeds in rapsule of Mrapera, 278 ; 
prepotency of pollen. 289 • 

Sc udder, Mr., on Pogonia ophio- 
glossoides, 86 • 

Secretion of nectar, 36, 229, 265 
Seeds, production and number of, 

2 / 6 , 

Selenipedium palmifolium , 232 
Self-feitilisation, summ^y on* 293 
Sepals, uses of, 274 
Seraptas cor dig era, 27 # 

Sexes of Orchids, 196 
Smith, Sir James, on position of 
•flowers in Malax i», 129 

, Mr. G. E., An bee#jpisiting 

• the Bee Ophrys, 5o 
Sotfralia marramtha , 91 


JSophronitis , 146 * 

Spider Ophrys, 40 _ 

Spiranthes australis, 114 >4abellmm, 
9 275 ; self-fertile, 291 * * 


• autumn alt 8, structure of floorer, 


on Myanthu8 and Monochanthus , VI 06- 114; vessels of, 239 
196; secretion of nectar in Or- ^ — ceriyua. 111 • • 

chids, 266 ; in Vanilla, ^266 wacilis, 

Rodnguezty s^unda, 159 Sprenfeel, C. K., on fert inflation of 

suavtolens , movement of pol- Orchis m ill tarts, 86 ; secretion 

lania, 156, 159 * of nectar by O&his, 36; «on Epi-% 
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pactis laiifolfa, 101 ; Listera , 
115, 123 ; colours attracting in 

sects, 275; jalue of his woik. 

Stamens in Orchids, 242 
StanJiopea , poll ini a of, 155; labcl- 
lum, 276 

devonzemis, 171 

oculata , 171 

Stelzs, use of the sepals, 274 

racemiflora , 135 

Sterility of English Orchids, 65 
Stigma, viscidity of, in the Vandeaz, 
152; utriculi, 197; gradution, 
248 ; structure, 249 
Stipa, movements of, 273 
Stiucture, diversity of, 282, 285 

• Structure, importance of trifling 

details, 286, 287 

Thelymitm, self- fertile, 291 

earned , 127 ; self-fertile, 280 

longiflora , 127 

Thomson, It. B., on GoU^yera 
repens , 105 

Tilley, 11. A., on Vanilla aromatica, 
91 

• Trevelyan, Sir C., on Boinbus with 

attached polltn-masses from Catt- 
leya , 145 ^ 

Treviranus on the secretion of 
nectar, 41 ; on Bee Oplirys, 56 
Trimen, R., obligations to, 40 ; on 
Bonatea speciosa, 76, 77 ; Visa 
gwndijlqpa, 77, 78 


TurriWJ, Mr., obligations to, 129 

Tway-blade, 115 

Uropedium , 2-*9 r 
Utriculi of stigma, **197, 218 

Vantlese 7 156 

, structure of, 149; pollinia, 

253, 258 

Vanilla aromatica , 90 
Vanillidea ;, 90 ; few seed capsules 
produced, 28i c ’ 

Veiteh, Mr. J., obligations to, 129, 
180, 220 

Vessels, spiral, of Orchids, 235 
Viscidity of disc in British Ophrese, 
35 ; in Catasctum, 190 

of rostelluin and stigma, 248, 

249 

Waetcher on fertilisation of the 
Orchids, 2 

Walker, Mr. F., obligations to, 100 
Wallis, Ml*., obligations to, 129 
Warrea, 155 ; analysis of labelhmi, 
270 

Weale, J. Mansell, on Ilahenarta, 
76; Bonatea , 77; Visa and V ta- 
per is ^ 78 ; Visa macrantha , 290 
Weddell, Dr., on hvbrids of Aceras 7 
26 

Wright, Mr. C , on the movement 
of pollinia, 156 

Zygopetalum mac1uii 7 155 
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Poetical Remains, Translations and Imitations. 
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#New Testament. Edited with a Plain Practical 

Commentary for Vaqplies and General Readers. With 1Q£> Panoramic 
and other Views, from Sketches made on the Spot. 2 vols. 8vo. 2#. 
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Orator, and Pi lend, with » Selection from his Correspondence and Ora- 
tions. By WixAiam Forsyth, M.P. With Illudtrations.eFvo. 10*. 6d. 

CLARK’S (Sib James) Memoir # of Dr. John Conolly. (romp rising 
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Administration^ Justice under Military anj. Martial 
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Ifi^tary of Painting in North Italy, from *T4 ST^B 
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FARRAR’S (A. S.) Critical History of Free Thought in 

reference to the Christian Religion. Svo. 16s* ^ ** 

FERQUSSON’S (James) History of Architecture in **11, Countries 
from the Earliest Times, with 1,600 Illustrations. • 4 Vols. Medium 
8vo. 31s. «d. each. • 

Vol. I. & ii. Ancient and Mediaeval. * * • ^ 

VoL III. Indian and Eastern. b Vol. IV. Modert. % 

Ru<?e Stone Monun$nts in all Countries; theif Age 

- • and Uses. With 230 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 24s. • 1 


Woodcuts 


Hxfty Sepulchre aud the Tenftile at Jerusalgm. 

. 8vo. 7s. 6d. K « ^ \ 


-•-O' 


( 


FLEMING'S (Professor) Student's Manual of Moral Philosophy. 
v V With Quotations and References. PoetSvo. 7 s.fSd. c 

< TLO’9^R GABDEN. By Bbv. Thos. Jambs, reap. 8 to. l 1*. . 

FORD'S (Richard) Gatherings from Spain. Post 8vo. 8s. Qd. 
FORSYTH'S (William) Life and Times of Cicero. With Selections 

from his Correspondence and Orations. Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Hortensius; an Historical Essay on the Office 

and Doties of an Advocate? Illustrations. Svo. 12s. * 

f History of Ancient Manuscripts. PoEt8vo. 2a. Qd. 

_ Kovels and Novelists of the 18th Century, in 

llltistratioa of the Manners and Moi als of ilie Age. Post 8vo. 10*. 6 d. 

FORTUNE’S (Robert) Narrative of Two Visits to the Tea Countries 

of China, 1843-02. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 18*. 

'FORSTER’S (John) Life of Jonathan Swift. Vo>. I. 1667-1711. 

With Pox trait. 8vo. 15*. 

FOSS* (Edward) Biographia Juridica, or Biographical Dictionary 
of the .Judges ot England, from the Conquest to the Present Time, 
1066-1670. Medium 8vo. 21*. 

Tabulae Curiales; or, Tables of the Superior Courts 

of Westminster Hall. Showing the Judges who sat iu them from 1066 
to 1864. bvo. 10*. 6 d. 

FRANCE. 4 %* L See Marrham — Smith — Student’s. 

^FRENCH (The) in Algiers ; The Soldier of the Foreign Legion— 
and the Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. Translated by Lady Dcef Goudov. 
Post 8voJ 2s. 

FRERE'S (Sir Bartle) Indian MisfrionB. Small 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

- Eastern Africa f as a field for Missionary Labour. With 

Map. Crown 8vo. £*. 

1_ ftengal Famine. How it will be Met and Howto Prevent 

Future Famines in India. ^With Maps. Crown 8vo. c 5*. 

CO LTON’S (Francis) Art of Travel ; or, Hints on the Shifts and 
Contrivances available in Wild Countries. Woodcuts.,*. Post 8vo. 
7*. Qd. ^ m 

GKOQ^tPHiqlL SOCIETY’S JO.URNAK {Published Yearly.) 


GEORGE'S (Ernest) Mosel ; a <5dries of Twenty Etchings, with 

• Descriptive Letterpi ess. Imperial 4to. 42*. 

. * — i-pire acd South of France ; a Series of Twenty 

^ u Etchings, with Descriptive Text. # Folio. 42*. 

c GERMANY (HisifoRT of). See Markham. , 

GIE&GN'S (Edward) Histoiy of the Decline and Fall of the 
i KoifcanCEmpire Edited by AHOun and Guizot. Edited, with Nottf 
byllr. Wm. Smith. Maps. 8 Vols. 8vo. 60*A c 

(The Student’s Gibbon ) ; Being an Epitome <£ the 

* t above work, incorporating the Researches of Beceut CouKuentittoTS. By 
C g Df. Wm. Smit^. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. o 


I— t 
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* 1 * 
GIFFARD’S (Edward) Deeds of Naval Daring ; or. Anecdotes of 
- the British Navy. Fcap. 8vo. 8 a. 64. , * 

GDABSTONE’S (W. E.) Financial Statements of \fi53, 1860, fc3-65 v > 

8vo. 12s. f ’-w 

. ? QRome and the Newest Fashions in Religion. , 

Three Tracts. Collected Edition. With a nuv Preface. 8voy 7a. 6 d. 

GLEIG’S (G. R.) Campaigns of the British Army at Washington 

and New Orleans. Pont 8vo. 2s. / 

Story of the Battle of Waterloo. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Narrative of Sale’s Brigade in Afghanistan. Post 8vo.2s. 

Life of Lord Clive. Post ftvo. 3s. 6d. m 

Sir Thomas Munro. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

GOLDSMITH’S (Oliver) Works. Edited with NotOB by Peter 

Cunningham. Vignettes. 4 Vols. 8vo. 80s. 

GORDON’S (Sir Alex.) Sketches of German Life, and Scenes 

from the War of Liberation. Post 8vo. 8s. 6 d. 

(Lady Durr) Amber- Witch : A Trial for Witch- 
craft. Post 8vO. to. •« ’* 

French in Algiers. 1. The Soldier of the Foreign 

Legion. 2. The Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. Tlost 8vo. 2s. 

GRAMMARS. See Curtius ; Hall ; Hutton ; Kin a Edward ; 

Matthias; Martznkb; Smith. 

GREECE. See Grote — Smith — Student. 

GREY’S (Earl) Correspondence with King William IVth and 

Sir Herbert Taylor, from 1830 to 1832. 2 Vols. 8roi t 80s. 

Parliamentary Government and* Reform ; with 

Suggestions for the Improvement » ‘ our Representative System. » 
Second Edition. 8vo. 

GUIZOT’S (M.) Meditations on Christianity, and on»the Religions 
Questions of the Day. 3 Vols. PontS r>. m 
GROTE'S (George) History of Greece. From the Earliest Times 

to the close of the generation contemporary with the death of Alexander 
the Great. I.ibrary Edition. Portrait, MapB, and Plans. 10 Vols. 8vo. 
120s. Cabinet Edition. Portrait and Plans. 12 VoIh. Post8vo. 6s. each. 

Plato, and other Companions of Socrates. 3 Voisf STTJ. 45 s. 

ARisibiLB. 2 Vols. 8vo. 3 32#. . * 

Minor Works. * With Critical Remarks on big 
Intellectual Character, Writings, and Speeches. By Alex.Bain, Ijlutfr 
Portrait. 8vo. 14s. # 

Fragments on Ethical Subjects. Being a SelectkSh from 

1> s Posthumous Papers. With an Introduction. »By Al£&akl>br 
Bain, M.A. 8vo. • 3 

Personal Life. Compiled from Famil/ Documents, • 

Private Memoranda, and Originfil Letters to and from Vkrioua. « 
Friends By Mrs. Grote. Portrait. 8ro. 12# 

(Mrs.), Memoir of Aiy Scheffer. Portrait. 8vo.* 8s. &d. 

1 HALL’S (T. D.) School Manual of English’ Grammar, ^fith 

Copious Exercises. 12mo. 3a. 6 d. * • ^ 

Primary English Granonar for Elementary ^Schools* 

ie mo. u. • o t * y . 

— ~ . 0 - Child's First Latin Book, including a* Systematic T&at-* ^ 

• meet of the Near Pronunciation, and a full Praxis of Nouns. Adtap- 

tivfts, and Pronouns; ISino, la 6d. f 3 * J j 





V 


Ha5^LAM S (Henry) Constitutional History of England, from the 

Acc&sion of Henry the Seventh to the Death of George the Seoend. 
r v. \ Library Edition. 8 Tola. 8vo. 30a* Cabinet Edition , 8 Volt. Poet 800. l2a 

^ Student’s Edition of the above work. Edited by 

hVM. Smith, D.C.L. Post 6vo. 7s. 6d. 

* — *— History of Europe during the Middle Ages. Library 

Edison. 3 Vols. 8vo. 80a. Cabinet Edition , 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 13a. ' 

Student’s Edition of the above work. Edited by 

Wk. Smith, D.C.L. Post 8vo. 7a. 6 d. 

Literary History of Europe, during the 15th, 16th and 

] 7th Centuries. Library Aiition. 3 Vols. 6vo. 86a. Cat met Edition. 

4 Vols. j*ost 8vo. 16a. 

(Arthur) Literary Remains ; in Terse and Prose, 

Portrait. Fcap. Bvo. Sa. 6 d. 

HAMILTON’S (Gen. SirF. W.) History of the Grenadier Guards. 

From Original Documents in the Rolls’ Records, \Vaf Office, Regimental 
Records, &c. With Illustrations. 3 Vols. 8vo. 63s. 

<$IART$ ARMT LIST. (Published Quarterly and Annually.) 
HAY’S (Sir J. H. Drummond) Western Barbary, its Wild Tribes 

and Savage Animals. Post 8vo. 2a. 

HEAD’S (Sir Francis) Royal Engineer. Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 

— Life of Sir John Burgoyue. Post 8vo. Is. 

— Rapid Journeys across the Pampas. Post 8vo. 2s. 

Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau. Illustrations. 

Post 8vo. P 7a. 6d. 

— EnBgraxt. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6& 

* Stokers and Pokers ; or, the London and North Western 

R&tfway. Poet 8vo. 2a. 

— (Sir jEdmund) Shall and Will; or. Future Auxiliary 

, Vfirbs. Fcap. 8vo. 4s 

HEBER’S (Bishop) Journals in India. 2 Yols. Post 8vo. '7s. 
— — Poetical Work* Portrait. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

■ — — > Hymns adapted to the Church Service. 16mo. Is. 6d. 

HER5b(PPCS. A New English Version. Edited, with Notes 

S id Essays, historical, ethnographical, and geographical, by Canon 
awunbon, assisted by Sib Henry Rawlinson and Sib J. G. Win- 
kin bon. Maps and Woodcuts. 4 Vols. 9vo. 48a. 

HERSCHEL’S (Caroline) Mcnpoir and Correspondence. By 

J oiugi Hebschbl. With Portraits. Crown 8vo. ||^ 

H AT IlgR LEY’S (Lord) Continuity of Scripture, as Declared 
by the Testimony of our Lo0 fend of the Evangelists and Apostles. 
8vo. 6sp Pofiklar Edition. Post 8vo. 2a 6d. 

JJOLEWAY’S (J. G.) Month in Norway. Fcap. 8vo. 2 s. 

HONEY K3E. tfy Bay. Thomas Jambs. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 
HODJA'S* (Dean) .Church Dictionary. 8vo. 16e. ( f 

■ — (Thsodore) Life. By J. GfLookHARf . Fcap. 8vo. Is. t 

HOPE’S «(T* C.) Architectureof Ahmedabad, with Histo^cal • 

*’ Sketch and Arcbitectnral Notes. With Map., Photographs, aLd 
C c WojNicuts.j. 4{o. 61. 6s. J< 

- \A. J. Beresford) Worship 


870^ 9a., or, 


Popula ] ^ Selections from . 


8vo. 


in the Church of En^la^d. 
2a. 6d. ( , 
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FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. . ^ 

^TRAVEL-TALK. English, French, German, &nJf 

Italian. ISmo. 8 tu*d. • Nm B 

- HOLLAND, — Belgium, Rhenish Prussia, and the , 

Rhine from Holland to Mayence. Map and Flans. Post 8v#. 6s. 

NORTH GERMANY, — From the Baltic to the 


Black Forest, the Hivrtz, ThUrinsrervald, Saxon Switzwland, RUzen, 
<l>e Giant Mountains, Taunus, Odepwald, and the Rhine Countries, 
irom Frankfort to Basle, M»p and Flans. I'ost8vo. 6#. 

SOUTH GERMANY, — W urtemburg, Bavaria, 

AitfftrU, Styria, Salzburg, the Austrian and Bavarian Alps, Tyrol, Hun- 
gary. and tne Danube, from Ulm to the Black Sea. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 

PAINTING. German, Flemish, and Dutch' Schools. 

By 


Illustrations. 2 VoK Post 8vo. 24». 

LIVES OF EARLY FLEMISH PAINTERS. 

Crowe afid Cavaj.caskllk. Illustrations. Post Svo. 10s. 6 d. 

SWITZERLAND, Alps of Savoy, and Piedmont. 

Maps. Post 8vo. 9s. m 

FRANCE, Part I. Normandy, Brittany, the French 

Alps, the Loire, the Seine, the Garonne, and the Pyrenees. Post 8vo. 

Part II. Central France, Auvergne, the 


7s. 6 d. 


Cevennes, Burgundy, the Rhone aud Saone, Provence, Nitnes, Arles, 
Marseilles, the French Alps, Alsace, Lorraine, Champagne, &c. Maps. 
Post 8vo. 7s. M. 

MEDITERRANEAN ISLANDS— Malta, Corsica, 

Sardinia, and 8icily. Map*. Post 8vo. ^ [fa the Prc**. 

— ALGERIA. Algiers, Constantinef Orrfft, the Atlas 

Range. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. • 

PARIS, and its Environs. Map. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 

Murray's Plan of Parts, mounted on canvas. # 3s. 6d. 

SPAIN, Madrid, The Castiles, The Basque Provinces, • 

Leon, The Aaturlas, Galicia, Extremadura, Andalusia, Honda, Granada, 
Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, The Baleario Islands, 
&Q.&C. Maps. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. gls. 

PORTUGAL, Lisbon, Porto, Cintra, Mafra, Ac. 

Map. PostSvo. 9s. 

NORTH ITALY, yurin, Milan, Cremona, the 

Italian Lakes, Bergamo, Brescia, Verona, Mantua, Vicemsa, Padua, 
Ferrara, Bologna, R^enna, Rimini, Piacenza, Genoa, the Riviera, 
Venice, Parma, Modena, and Romagna. Map. Post 8vq». 10s. 

CENTRAL IT^LY, Florence, Lucca, Tuscany/The 

Marches, Umbria, and the late Patrimony of St. Peter's. Majft Post Svo. 
los. % # + 

ROME and it^#Hpvirons. Map, Post ffvo. 108. 

SOUTH ITALY, Two Sicilits, Nhples, Pompeii* 

Herculaneum, and Vesuvius. Mop. Post 8vo. 10s. • . B 

KNAPSACK GUIDE TO ITALY. A6mo. 

PAINTING. The Italian Schools. Iiktstratfems. 

2 Vola. Post 8vo. 80s. • • • • 

— LIVES OF ITALIAN PAINTERS, from Chubuh 

to BabSAKO. Bv Mrs. .lAweams. Portraits. Post fivn. 12** 
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LIST OF ^ORKB 


HA&D-BOOK- -RUSSIA, Si. Petersburg, Moscow, Poland, and 
, FinlInd. Maps. Post 8vo. 15s. 0 

GREECE, the Ionian Islands, Continental Gfeece, 


jtftbens, the Peloponnesus, the Islands of the jEgean Sea, Albania, 
Thessaly, and Macedonia. Maps. Post 8vo. v 

— t — TURKEY IN ASIA — Constantinople, the Bos- 

phones, Dardanelles, Brousa, Plain of Troy, Crete, Cyprus, Smyrna, 
Ephokus, tbe Seven Churches, Coasts of the Black Sea, Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, Ac. Maps. Post 8vo. 16 s, 

EGYPT, including Descriptions of the Course of 


the Nile through Egypt and Nubia, Alexandria, Cairo, and Thebes, the 
Suez Canal, the Pyramid^ the Peninsula of Siuai, theP'Dases, the 
Fyoom, Ac. Map. PostSvo. 16s 

HOLY LAND*— Syria, Palestine, Peninsula of 

Sinai, Edom, Syrian Deserts, Petra, Damascus, aud Palmyra. Maps. 
Post 8vo. 

*** Travelling Map of Palestine. In a case. Ji2a. 

INDIA — Bombay and Madras. Map. 


2 Yols. 


Post 6vo. 12a. each. 


ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK— MODERN LONDON. Map. 16mo. 3s. M. 

EASTERN COUNTIES, Chelmsford, Harwich, Col- 
chester, Maldon. Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket, Buiy St. Edmonds, 
IpSwich, Woodbridge, Felixstowe, Lowestoft, Norwich, Yarmouth, 
Cromer, Ac. Map and Plans. Post 8vn. 12$. 

CATHEDRALS of Oxford, Peterborough, Norwich, 


Ely,rf$d Lincoln. With 90 Illustrations. Crown 8ro. 18s. 

KENT AND SUSSEX, Canterbury, Dover, Rams- 


gate, Sbeerness, Rochester. Chatham, Woolwich, Brighton. Chichester, 
Worthing. IlantingH. Lewes, A model, Ac. Map. PoBtSvo. 10*. 

SURREY AND HANTS, Kingston, Croydon, Rei- 


gate, Guildford, Dorking, Bc.xhill, Winchester, Southampton, New 
Forest, Portsmouth, and I slk of Wight. Maps. Post 8vo. 10*. 

BERKS, BbCKS, AND OXON, Windsor, Eton, 


Reading, Aylesbury, Uxbridge, Wycombe, Henley, the City and Uni- 
of Oxford, Blenheim, and the Descent of the Thames. Map. 
Poatovo. 7a. 6d. 


— # — WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET, Salisbury, 

Chippenham, Weymouth, Sherborne, W?* 18 , Bath, Bristol, Taunton, 
Ac. Map. Post8vo. 10*. 

DEYON AND CORNWALL, Exeter, Ilfracombe, 

Lfcyton, Sidipouth, Dawlish, Tei^mnouth, Plymouth, Devllfcort, Tor- 
quay Launceston, Truro, Penzance, Falmoutjp, the Lizard, Land’s End, 
Sm Map#. Post 8vo, 12s. 


— CATfy5DRALS of Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, 

Veils, Chichester, Rochester, Canterbury. With 110 Illustrations. 
rVols. Crown 8vn. 24*. • 

-^GLOUCESTER. HEREFORD, and WORCESTER, 


* ClAooester, Cheltenham, Stroud, Tewkesbury, Leominster, Ross, Mai - 
* Crern, Kid ftennd ester, Dudley, Bromsgrove, Evesham. Map, Fost8vo. 9*. 

CATHEDRALS of Bristol, Gloucester, Hereford, 


Worcester, and Lichfield. With 50 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 10s. 

c NORTH WALESjcBaugor, Carnarvon, Beanma/A 

c Snowdon, Llynberis, Dolgelljr, Cader Idris, CdLway, Ac. Map. Post' 

SOUTH WALES, Monmonth, Llandaff, Mei^hyi, 


A Va$e of Neath, 'Pembroke, Carmarthen, Tenby, Swansea^ and The Wye, 

*0. Map. PV>st 8vo. 7a, o 
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> HAND-BOOK— CATHEDRALS OF BANGOR, BT. AfllPH, 

| _ Llandaff, and St. David's With Illustrations. PostSvft. 15s. ' 

* DERBY, NOTTS, LEICEST1R, STAFPOBSf 

m Matlock, Bakewell, Ckatsworth, The Peek, Buxton, Hardwick, Dotfe 
'Dale, Ashbome, Southwell, Mansfield, Retford, Barton, Belvolr, Melton 
Mowbray, Wolverhampton, Lichfield, Walsall, Taawoiht Map. 
Poet Svo. 0i. / 

— SHROPSHIRE, CHESHIRE am> LA/cABHIRE 

—Sbrewsbunr, Ludlow, Bridgnorth, Oswestry, Cheater, Crewe,Alderlev, 
Stockport, Birkenhead, Warrington, Bury, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Burnley, Clitheroe, Bolton, Blackburn, Wigan, Preston, Rochdale, 
I^poaster, Southport, Blackpool, do. Map. Post 8ro. 10*. 

YORKSHIRE, Doncaater, Hull, Sdlhy, Beverley, 

Scarborough, Wbitby, Harrogate,_Ripon, Leeds, Wakefield, Bradford, 
Halifax, Huddernfleld, Sheffield. Map and Plans. Post Svo. 18s. 
CATHEDRALS of York, Ripon, Durham, Carlisle, 

Chester, and Manchester. With 60 lllustrationB. 8 Vole. Crown Svo. 

DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND, New- 

castle, Darlington, Gateshead, Bishop Auckland, Stockton, MartlepuM, 
Sunderland, Shields, Berwick-on-T weed, Morpeth, Tynemouth, Gold- 
stream, Alnwick, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 

WESTMORLAND ahd CUMBERLAND — Lan- 
caster, Fnmess Abbey, Ambieslde, Kendal, Windermere, Coniston, 
Keswick, Grasmere, Uls water, Carlisle, Cockermouth, Penrith, Appleby. 
Map. Post Svo. 6s. 

%«*Motlbay’b Mar or ths Laku Distbict, on canvas. 8s. 6dL 
SCOTLAND, Edinburgh, Melrose, Kelao, Glasgow, 

Dumfries, Ayr, Stirling, Arran, The Clyde, Ohio, Inverary, Loch 
Lomond, Loch Katrine and Tropsachs, Caledon! fib Cafll, Inverness, 
Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, Braemar, Skye, Caithness, Ross, Bather-# 
land, Ac. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 9. 

IRELAND, Dublin, Belfast, Donegal, Galway, 

Wexford, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Killarney, M&uter, Ac. Maps. • 
Post 8vo. 12s. 

HORACE ; a New Edition of the Text. Edited by Dmam Milica*. 

With 100 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. Yd. 

Life of. By D*an Milma*. Illustrations. 8vo. 9a 

HOUGHTON’S (Loan) Monographs, Yol. I., Personals fi0fi*SociaL 

With Pograits. Crown 8vo. 10s. fid. 

Poktioal Wobks. Collected Edition. With Por- 
trait. 2 Tola Fcap.fvo. 12s. _ 

HUME’S (The Student’s) History of England, from the Inva- 
sion of Julius Caesar to the Revolution of 1688. Corrected and con- 
tinued to 1868. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6 A * 

HUTCHINSON (Gbr!), on the most expeditions, oert^Ri, and 
easy Method of Dog-Break Age With 40 Iilsatratlons. Crown Svo. 
9s. • • 

HUTTON’S (H.E.) Principia GreecF; an Introduction to tUt Study «■ 

of Greek. Comprehending Grammar, Deledtx, andfoExerdee-hook, 
with Vocabularies Sixth Edition, 12mo. Ss. 6 d. • •• e 

-fi IRBY AND MINGLES’ Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Syria, %nd 

# the Holy Land.* Post Svo. «8s. „ % 

JACOBSON ’S (Bishop) Fragmentary Illustrations of the History 

of the Book of Common Prsjar; from Manuscript f&urSss ( Bishop 
Sandbbbon ffncMBlshop Wbm). Avo. 6s. A 

JAMES’ (Riv. Thomas) Fables of Jhop. ANcSr TranahatUn,Vitl i 
• w Historical Prufoce. With 100 Woodcuts by Vima aad Wop. 
Fest8v» fis.1T P • •• I 


With 100 Woodcuts by Fx 
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LIST OF WORKS 


HOME AJffD COLONIAL LIBRARY. A Series of Works 

^ adapted for all circles and classes of Readers, haring been select 4 

' . for their acknowledged interest, and ability of the Authors. Post Bra. 
* Published at 2*. and 3a. 6d. each, and arranged under two distinctive 

heads as follows : — ** £ 

\ CLASS A. 


ST^RY, 


BIOGRAPHY. AND HISTORIC TALES. 


1. SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. By 

John Drinkwatkb. 2s. 

2. THE AM BEjR- WITCH. 

Lady Duff Gordon. 2s. 

8. CROMWELL AND BUN YAK. 
By Robert Soitthky. 2s. 

4. LTFEof8ib FRANCIS DRAKE. 

By John Barrow. 2s. 

5. CAMPAIGNS .AT WASHING- 
*. TO^. By Rev. G. R. Glbio. 2s. 

6. THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. 

By Ladt Ditff Gordon 2s. 

7. THE FALL OF TIIE^JESUITS. 

2s. 

8. LIVONIAN TALES. 2j. 

9. LIFE OF COND& By Lord Ma- 

hon. 3s. 6 d . 

10. BALE’S BRIGADE. By Rkv. 
G. B. g£4ig. ts. 


11. THE SIEGES OF VIENNA. 

By Lord Ellesmere. 2s. 

12. THE WAYSIDE CROSS. By 

Capt. Milmax. 2s. 

18. SK ETCHES of GERMAN LIFE. 
By Sir A. Gordon. 3s. 6 d . 

14. THE 1 BATTLE of WATERLOO. 

By Rev. G. R. t Gleig. 3 s.6d. 

15. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF STEF- 

FENS. 2*. 

16. THE BRITISH POETS. By 

Thomas Campbell. 3s. 6 d . 

17. HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By 

Lord Mahon. 3s. 6 d . 

18. LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. By 

Rev. G. R. Gleig. 3s. 6 d . 

19. NORTH - WESTERN RAIL- 

WAY. By Sir F. B. Head. 2s. 

20. LIFE OF MUNRO. By Rev. G. 

R. Gleig. 8s. 6 d . 


VOYAGES, 


CLASS B. 

TRAVELS, AND ADVENTURES. 


1. BIBLE IN SPAIN. By George 

Borrow 3s. fri 6 

2. GYPSIES of SPAIN. By George 

b < nsrtm 9 *** d - 

8&4. JOURNALS IN INDIA. t By 
Bibi%>p II ETHER 2 Vols. 7s. 

R. TRAVELS in THE liOLYLAND. 

" . By Irby and M angles. 2s. 

6. MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. 

By bV Drummed H ay. 2s. 
f. LETFEERS FROM the BALTIC. 
By a Lady. 2s. c 

• 8. NEW SOUTts Wa\e 8. By Mbs. 

, t , ’ MWaedith 2s. • 

V THE WEST INDIES. By M. G. 

« Lew^. . 2s. 

10. U3GTCHE»OR PERSIA. By 
<J3ib John M alcolm. 3s. 6 d . 

11. MEMOIRS OF FATHER RIPA. 

/ 2 «- W 

Jj & 13. TYPEE AND OMOO. By 
f ‘Hermann Mb^vrlb. 2 Vols. %a. 
14. MISSIONARY MFE IN CAN- 
*tADf. By Revi J . Abbott. 2s. 


15 LETTERS FROM MADRAS. By 
a Lady. 2s. 

16. HIGHLAND SPORTS. By 

Charles St. John 3s. 6 d . 

17. PAMPAS JOURNEYS. By Sib 

F. B. Head. ^s. 

18 GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. 
By Richard Ford. 3s. 6 d . 
c 19. THE RIVER AMAZON. By 
W. H. Edwards, t 

*20. MANNERS & CUSTOMS OF 
INDIA. By Rev. C. Aoland 2s. 

21. ADVENTURES IN MEXICO. 

By G. F. Ruxton, 3s. 6d. 

22. PORTUGAL AND GALLICIA. 

• By Lord Carnarvon 3s 6d. 

2B. BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. V 
By Rev. H. W. Hayoarth. 24. 

24. THE LIBYAN DESERT, v By 

BavlR(St^Jobn 2a 

25. SIERRA LEONE. By A Lady. 

8s. 64. f » , 


V Bach work t may be had separately. 
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JAMESON'S (Mag.) Lives of the Early Italian Painters — 

§ and the Progress of Painting In Italy— Cimabae to Bissano. WitlL# 
a 150 Portraits' Post 8vo. 12*. m * 

JENNINGS* (L. J.) Eighty Years of Republican Govenvnent bin— 

| the United States. Post 8ro. 10s. 6 d. 

JERViS’S (Rbv. W. H.) Gallican Church, from Ahe Con- * 
c irdat of Bologna, 1616, t-> the Involution. With an introduction. 
Portraits. 2 Vols. 8vo. 28s. f 

JESSE’S (Edward) Gleanings in Natural History. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
JEX-BLAKE’S (Rev. T. W.) Life in Faith: Sermons Preached 

At Cheltenham and Rugby. Fraft. 8vo. 

JOHNS^Rev. B. G.) Blind People * their Works aifd Ways. With 

Sketches of the Lives of some famous Bliud Men. With Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6ti. • 

JOHNSON’S (Dr. Sam(jel) Life. By James Boswell. Including 

the Tom; to the Hebrides. Edited by Mr. Croksb Xew Edition. 
Portraits. 4 Vols. 8vo. [7h Preparation. 

Lives of the most eminent English Poets, with 

Critical Observations on their Works. Edited with Motes, OrrectiYe 
and Explanatory, by Peter Cunningham. 8 vols. 8vo. 22s. fid. 

JUNIUS’ Handwriting Professionally investigated. By Mr.CHABOT, 
Expert. With Preface and Collateral Evidence, by the Hon. Edward 
Twislkton. With Facsimiles, Woodcuts, &c. 4to. £3 3s. 

KEN’S (Bishop) Life. By a Layman. Portrait. 2 Yols. 8vo. 18$. 
Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed. 16mo. 1$. 6d. 1 

KERR’S (Robert) Gentleman’s House ; or, How to Plan Eng- 
lish Residences prom tub Parsonage to Tiik Palace. With 
Views and Plans. 8vo. 24s. • 

Small Country House. . A Brief Practical Discourse on • 

the Planning of a KeBideuce fiom 20001 to 60002. With Supple- 
mentary Estimates to 7lKH>Z. Post «vo. 3s. 

Ancient Lights; a Book for Architects, Surveyors,* 

Lawyers, and Landlords. 8vo. 6« 6d. 

(R. Malcolm) Student’s Bl^ckstone. A Systematic 

Abridgment of the entity Commentaries, adapted to the present state 
of the law. Post. 8vo. 7s. 6 d. 

KING EDWARD VIth’s Latin Grammar. 12mo. 3£ oftT 

- - - • First Latin Book. 12mo. Gd. 

KING GEORGE IIIrd’^ Correspondence with Lord North, 

1769-82.. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by Bodham Donj fit 
2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

KING’S (R. J.) Archaeology, Travel and Art ; beiag Sket#hes and 

Studies, Historical lad Descriptive. 8vo. 12s. # 

KIRK’S (J. Foster) History oteCJiarles the Bold, Duke of Bur- 
gundy. Portrait. 3 Vols. Bvo 45s, * • 

KIRKES’ Handbook of Physiology. Edited by W. MffkRANS. • 

Baker, FltO.S. With 240 Illustrations. Posl%vo. 12.*6rf. 

KUGLER’S Handbook of Painting. — The Italian Schools. Jfe- 

P vised and Remodelled from the most recent RoSearthes. Hy*L*DY 

0 BastlakB. With 140 llliistftpions. 2 Vols. Crown ^vo. 30s. •* 

Handbook »f Painting — The German, Flemish* and 

Dutch* Schools. Revised and i:4|»art re-written. By J. A. Cnowah 
w With 60 IlluslKtlb..8. 2 Vols. OiWntfvo. 24s. 1 

LANE’S (E. W.) Account of the Manners and ChsCbms of Modern » 

• ^Egyptians. W\fli Illustrations. 2 Vols. Post8v« 12s m 
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LAWREN(JE’S (Sib Gxo.) ReAtinircences of Eorty-three Yean 

V Service in India ; including Captivities in Cabul among the Affjghafcs 

^ end among tbf Sikhs, and a Narrative of the Mutiny in RaJpuCena. 

Cbvd 8vo. 10i. 6d. 

LAYARD’S (A. H.) Nineveh and its RemainC Being § Nar- 
rate of Researches and Discoveries amidst the Ruins of Assyria. 
Wltman Account of the Chaldean Christians of Knrdistan ; the Teeedis. 
or Del 11-worshippers; and an Enquiry into the Maimers and Arts of 
the Ancient Assyrians. Plates and Woodcuts, a Vols. Bvo. 86*. 

V* A Popttlab Edition of the above work. With Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. 7*. 6 d. 


Nineveh and Babylon ; being the Narratis* of Dis- 
coveries in the Ruins, with 1 ravels in Armenia, Kurdistan and the 
Desert, during a Second JCxpedition to Assyria. With Map and 
Plates. 8vo. 21s. 

%* A Popular Edition of the above “work. With Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6 d. 

LEA THE S’ (Stanley) Practical Hebrew Grammar. With the 
m Hebrew Text of Genesis i. — vi, and Psalms i. — vi. Grammatical 
Analysis and Vocabulary. Post8vo. 7s. 6d. 

LENNEFS (Rev. H. J. Van) Missionary Travels in Asia Minor. 

With Illustrations' of Biblical History and Archaeology. With Map 
and Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post8vo. 24s. 

Modern Customs and Manners of Bible Lands in 

Illustration of Scripture. With Coloured Maps and 300 Illustrations. 
2 Vols. fivo. 21s. 


LESLIE'S (C. R.) Handbook for Young Painters. With Illustra- 
tions. Pent 8vo. 7s. 6 d. 

— Life«and Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Portraits 

a and Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 42s. 
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LETTERS From the Baltic. By a Lady. Post 8vo. 2a. 

«— Madras. By a Lady. Post 8vo. 2 s. 

Sif.rra Leone. By a Lady. Post 8vo. 3a. 6d. 

LEVrS (Leone) History of British Commerce ; and of the Eco- 
nomic Progress of the Nation, from 1763 to 1870. 8vo. 16s. 
LIDDELL'S (Dean) Student’s History* of Rome, from the earliest 
***••£» tlie establishment of the Enipife. With Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 

LLOYB’S (W. Watkibs) History of Sicily to the'Atbenian War ; 

_ with Elucidations of the Sicilian Odetfaf Pindar. With Map. Bvo. 14s. 

EISPINGS from LOW LATITUDES; or, the Journal of the Hon. 


ImpnlBlaGuahington. Edited by/LouD Dukfebin . With 24 Plates. 4to. 21s. 

UTTLlf ARTHUR’S History op England. By Ladt^Call- 

nfOTT. Jfe to Edition , continued to* 1872. \v ith Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 
Is. 6d. r * 

► LIVINGSTONE’© (Db.) Popular Account of his First Expedition 

.% -to Africa, 1840-50. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s 6<L 

— — * Popular Account of bis Second Expedition to 

* fit Africa, 1658-64, Map and Illustrations. PostSvo. 7s. 6d. 

— *- Last Journals e in Central Africa, from 1865* 


( 1 to his Death. Continued by a Narrative of hie last mom< nts and euffer- 
* ings. By Rev H orach Waller. Maps and Illustrations. 2 Vols 
s 8*o. 428 s. . i 

JLIVONIAN TALES. By the Author of* « (Letters fromV^e 

f • B*tic.” Cost 8vo. 2s. C 

LOCH'S (H. B^ Personal Narrative of Events during! Lord 

# *• «Elgiu’s Secfjgid Embassy to China. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 9s. 
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LOCKHART'S (J. O.) Ancient Spanish BallaSs. Historical and 

Romantic. Translated, with Notes. With Portrait an£ Illustrations. 

% Crown 8to. 5a. ^ 

Life of Theodore Hook. Fcap. €vo. la. ✓ 

LONSDALE'S {Bishop) Life. With Selections from his Writing®^ 
• By E. B. Denison. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. • 

LOUDON’S (Mas.) Gardening for Ladies. W ith ^Directions 

and Calendar of Operations for Every Month. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. m 
8s Bd. * 

LUCKNOW: A Lady's Diary of the Siege. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. Qd. 

L YELL’S (Sib Charles) Principles of Geology; or, the Modem 
Changes of the Earth and its I habitants considered as illustrative of 
Geology. With Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 82s. 

- Student's Elements of Geology. With Table of British 

Fossils and 600 Illustrations. Post 8vo. 9s. 

Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man, 

including au Outline of Glacial PoBt-Teitiary Geology, and Remarks 
on the Origin of Species. Illustrations. 8vo. 14s. 

(K. M.) Geographical Handbook of Ferns. With Ta^es 

to Bhow their Distribution. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. • 

LYTTELTON'S (Lord) Ephemera. 2 Yols. Post 8vo. 19s. 6d. 
LYTTON'S (Lord) Memoir of Julian Fane.* With Portrait. Post 

8vo 6s 

McCLINTOCK'S (Sib L.) Narrative of the Discovery of the 

^ Fate of Sir John Franklin and his Companions in the Aretto Seas. 

' With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

MACDOCJGALL'S (Col.) Modern Warfare as Influenced by Modem 
Artillery. With PlanB. Post 8vo. 12s. • 

MACGREGOR’S (J.) Rob Roy on the Jordan, Mle, Red Sea, Gen- 

nesareth, &c. A Canoe Cruise In Ta-leMtine and Egypt and the WatenP 
of Damascus. With Map and 70 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7*. Bd 

M ACPH ERSON’S (Major) Services in India, .while Political 

Agent at Gwalior during the Mutiny. Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 

MAETZNER’S English Grammar. A Methodical, Analytical, 

and Historical Treatise on the Orthography, Prosody Inflections, and 
Syntax of the English, Tongue. Translated from the German. By 
Clate J. Grkcb, LLi.D. 8 Yols. 8vo. 36s. 

MAHON (Lord), Bee Stanhope. • y* 

MAINE'S (Sact H. Sumner) Ancientf Law : its Connection with the 

Early History of Society, and its Relation to Modern Ideas. 8vo. 12s. 

— Village Communities in the East and West. 8vo. 

Early History of Institutions. 8vo. 12s. 

MALCOLM'S (Sib John) Sketches of Persia. Pest 8vo.f*8«. 6d. 

M ANSEL'S (Dean) % Limits. of Religious Thought K«amined. 
Post 8vo. 3s. Bd. • • m 

- Letters, Lectures, aud Papers, including the Phrontw 

terion, or Oxford in the XIXth CSntury. Edited by H. W. OliAMDLgR, m 
M.A. Svo. 12s. • » * 

Gnostic Heresies of the First and SecondjDentvies. % 

t With a lie. etch ©f hiB liA and character By C.ord Ca^Avon. m 

M Edited by Canon Liohtfo#t. 8vo 10s. 6d. . • 

MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY. For the Ju§* of 

. Travellers. Edited hy Rev. Rjtf aim. Post Svo. 8». «. 

w order of tkMLomUt^ the Admirattv.) • \ 

MARCO POLO. The Book of Per Marco ePelo, thg VeiietiflM* 

— - — - * ■* " 1 A new English 


e • Concerning t^e Kingdoms and. Marvel s^of the ^ t 
Yersfcp. «-•—*-* ««_«.. 

m TJravels. 

Medium f 


p. Illustrated by the light of Oriental Writers and 1 tyrfera, 
is. By Col. Hbmby Yule. Maps and> JUustratlooa. 3 Votary 
m 8vo. 63*. v 9 t 


1A&T OF 


MARKHAM'S (Mrs.) History *f England. From the First lnva- 

^ sion by the Romans to 1867. Woodcuts. 12mo. 8s. 6d. ft 

History of France. From the Conquest b/ the 

r-^ GaiSs to 1881. Woodcuts. 12mo. 3s. fid. 0 - 

History of Germany. From the invasion by ilarins 

to ^67. Woodcuts. 12mo. 8 j°. fid. 

MARLBOI^PUGH’S (Sarah, Duchfss of) Lettera. Now first 

published from the Original MSS. at Madresfield Court. With au 
Introduction. 8vo. 10a. 6 d. 

MARRY AT'S (Joseph) History of Modern and Mediaeval Pottery 

and Porcelain. With a Description of the Manufacture. f>’ates and 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 42a. 

MARSH’S (G. F.) Student's .Manual of the English Language. 

Post 6vo. 7s. 6 d. 

MATTHIAS’S Greek Grammar. Abridged by Blomfield, 

Revised by E. S. Ckookk. 12mo. 4a. 

MAUREL’S Character, Actions, and Writings of Wellington. 
m Reap. 8vo. la. 6 d. 

MAYNE’S (Capt.) Four Years in British Columbia and Van- 
couver Island. Illustrations. Svo. 16a. 

MEADE’S (Hon. HkkArt) Ride through the Disturbed Districts of 

New Zealand, with a Cruise among the South Sea Inlands. With Illus- 
trations. Medium Svo. 12a. 

MELVILLE’S (Hermann) Marquesas and South Sea Islands'. 

2 Vole. Post 8vo. 7a. 

MEREDITH’S $Irs. Charles) Notes and Sketches of New South 

Waif** Poqf 8vo. 2a. 

^MESSIAH (THE) : The Life, Travels, Death, Resurrection, and 

Ascension of our Blessed hord. By A Layman. Map. 8vo. 18.v. 

MILLINGTON’S (Rev. T. S.) Signs and Wonders in the Land of 
Ilatn, or ftie Ten Plague-, of Egypt, with Ancient aud Modem Illustra- 
tions. Woodcuts. (Post 8vo. 7.v. 6d. 

MILMAN’S (Dean) History tf the Jews, from the earliest Period 

down to Modern Times. 3 Vols. Post^vo. 18s. 

— — Early Chrisliani y, from the Birth of ChriBtto the 

Aooii’tfiin of Paganism in the Roman Empire. 3 Vols. Post Svo. It*. 

— Latin ChrhtianKy, including that oft the Popes to 

the Pontificate of Nicholas V. 9 Vols. Post8vo. 54*. 

— — - Annals of St. Paul’s Cathedral, from the Romans to 

* the funeral of Wellington. Portrait and Illustrations. Svo. 18*. 

a, — Character* and Conduct of the Apostles considered 

an Evidence of Christianity. 8vo. 10*. 6ct, ** 

f* — Qulnti Horatii Placci “Opera. With 100 Woodcuts. 

t Small 8vc^ 7 s.kd. 

m - Life of Quintus Horatius Flaccus. With Illustra- 

* ** c tions. fiyo. 9*4! 

1 r- Poetical Works. The Fall of Jerusalem — Martyr of 

t V Antfoch— £alshazzar— Tamoi — Aiftno Boleyn — Fazfe, & c. With Por- 


Fall of Jerusalem. Fcap. Svo. Is. 

*- $Capt. E. A.) Wayffigp Cross^ Rost Svo. 2a. V 

VART’S (St. George) Lessons from Nalute; 4ts manifested in* 
* M inland Alfittfcr. 8vo. t 

MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY. Founded on Principles of 

c Economy and Practical Knowledge. New Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. Svo. 5s. 
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TOfcYA&lMSD y Ml. RB .A.Y . ^ • 

MONGREDIEN’S ^ Augustus) Trees and Shrubs for English 

Plantation. A Selection and description of the most Ornamental 
l _ which will flourish in the open air in our climate. With Classified. 

• bints. With 30 illustrations. 8vo. 16s. # ** 

MOORE & JACKMAN on the Clematis as a Gardei* Floweiw 

4 Description^ of the Hardy Species and Varieties, wiih Directions for^ 
their Cultivation. 8vo. 10s. 6 d • 

MOORE'S (Thomas) Life and Letters of Lord fiyro^f Cabinet 

Edition . With Plate*. 6 Vols. Fcap. 8vo. 18s. ; twpular Edition , ^ 
witn Portraits. Koj al 8vo. 7s. 6«1. 

MOSSMAN'S (Samuel) New Japan; the Land of the Rising Sun; 

its Annals aud Progre^ during the past Twenty Years, recording the 
jpuiarkable Progress of the Japs^ese in Western Civilisation. With 
M.ip. 8vo. 15s. 

MOTLEY’S (J. L.) History of the,United Netherlands: from the 

Death of William the Silent to »lie Twelve Years* Tiuce, 16u9. Library 
Edition. Portraits.' 4 Vols. 8vo. 60s. Cabinet Edition. 4 Vols. Post 
8vo. 6a»each. 

Life and Death of John of Darneveld. 

Advocate of Holland. With a View of the Primary Causes and 
Movements of the Thiriy Years’ War. Library Edition. lll|p>u atiwbs. 

2 Vols. fevo. 2b*. Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Post avo. 12. 

MOUTIOTS (IIen hi) Siam, Cambojia, and Lao; a Narrative of 

Travels and Discoveries Illustrations. *2 Vols. bvo. 

MOZLEY’S ^Canon) Treatise on rredestiuation. 8vo. 14*. 

« Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration.* 8 vo. 7 8.6(1. 

MOlllHEAD’S (Jab.) Vaux-de-Viie of Maistre Jean Le Houx, 
Advocate of Vire. Translated aud Ldited. With Portrait and llluo- 
tr.tr.ious. - 6 ro. # 

MUNRO’S (General) Life and Letters. By Rkv. 0* K. Gleig. 

Post Bvo. 6 d. m 

MURCHISON'S (Sir Ri dekick> Siluria ; or, a History of the 

Oldest rocks containing Organic Remains. V v|» and Plates. Bvo. 183. 

Memoirs. With NVuc s of iiis Contemporaries,* 

ami Rise and Progress of Paliwozoic (Jr oology. By Aitcmn.u.u Gkixih. 
Portraits. 2 Void. 8vo. 30a. 

MURRAY’S RAILWAY READING-* Containing:— 

W ullimrton. Br Lohj» ad . Maugn’s Join or Arc. Ii. 

Nimhouokthi Catix, li. Hkao’d £miokadt. 2a. fid . <t 

Music ah u Dana, li Nihmu ok tuk Hoad. * 

Mii.m x’a Fall or Jkhi'hai.km. 1*. Cmikkh on thr (luiki.ituna. La. 

Mahon ’* " Fort®-* iv a/* u. Honwn’i Norway. 2a _ 

Lin or Thkouorr Hook. la. Maurki/b Wbi.i.in»t»m. la. OT. 

Drkds or Naval Darius, 3«05 d . Campbki.l'b Lira or Bacon. J». 6d. 

Tbb Honry Baa. la. The Flow* a Gamokn. La. W 

ifiaor’a Faalrb. 2a. od. Taylor's Note® raou Lira. i §. • 

Nimrod on tbb Turn. la. 6d. Rejected Audhebrrb. la. 

Art or Dininr. la. fid. * Paaa'a Hints or Anolinh. 

MUSTERS’ (Capt.) ^atagonjans ; a Year’s Wanderings over 

Untrodden Ground from tl«> £ traits of Magellan to the %io Negro. 
Illustrations. Post Bvo 7s. 6 d. *4 % 

NAPIER’S (Sir Chau.) Life, J ojirnak, and Letters, ^rtraits. 

4 Vols. Crown 8vo. 48*. % ^ *" * . 

(Sir Wm.) Life and Letters. Pox traits^ 2 Yols. % 

9 Crown 8vg 28s. • , a * t / v 

English Battle* and Sieges of the Peninsular* War. 

Portrait. Post 8vo. 9*. ** « * 

, M&POLEON at Foi^aineblf^ and Elba. A Journal of 

* Occnrmncel af!d Notes of Conversations. By Sik Nul CampbicVl, 

C.B. With a Memoir. By Kkv. a.. N. C. A1 aoim<Sil.an, JS4.A. Flitr&JLM 
a • 8vo. 15*. _ • 

NASMJTTH. ahd "CARPENTER. The Moon, Coim^re.!,** a. ■ 

9 Jilanet, « World, and a Satellite With J limitations from Drawirito** 
mad^ with the aid of Powerful Telescopes, Woodcuts. &c. 4to. SO*. * * 
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^ORKS 


NAUTICAL ‘ALMANAC (Tb*). (By Authority.) . 2d. 6& 
JjTAVY LIST*. (Monthly and Quarterly.) Post 8vo. , g 

NEW TESTAMENT. With Short Explanatory Comment&ry. 

By Archdeacon Churton, M.A., and Archdbaoor Basil Jonhs, UA. 
t With 110 authentic Views, &c. 2 Vols. Crowe 8vo 21a. boun*. 

NEWTH*8L(Samuel) First Book of Natural Philosophy ; an Intro- 

* ductidfc to the Study of Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Optics, and 

Acousflcs, with numerous Examples. Small 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Elements of Mechanics, including Hydrostatics, 

with numerous Examples. Small 8vo. 8a. fid. 

— Mathematical Examinations. A G&duated 

Series of Elementary Examples in Arithmetic, Algebra, Logarithms, 
Trigonometry, and Mechanic^. Small 8vo. 8 a. fid. 

NICHOLS’ (J. G.) Pilgrimages to WalsingLam and Canterbuiy. 
By Erasmus. Translated, with Notes. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 8a. 

(Sir George) History of the English, Irish and 

Scotch Poor Laws. 4 Vols. 8vo. 

NICOLAS’ (Sir Harris) Historic Peerage of England. Exhi- 

* bfting the Origin, Descent, and Present State of every Title of Peer- 
age which has existed In this Country since the Conquest. By 
William Courth^pk. 8vo. 80s. 

NIMROD, On the Chace— Turf — and Road. With Portrait and 

Plates. Crown 8vo. 5a. Or with Coloured Plates, 7 a. fid. 

NORDHOFF'S (Chas.) Communistic Societies of the United 

States ; including Detailed Accounts of the Shakers, The Amana, 
Oneida, Bethell, Aurora, Icarian and other existing Societies; with 
Particulars of their Religious Creeds, Industries, and Present Condi- 
tion. initiations. 8vo. 15a. 

OLD LONDON ; Papers read at the Archaeological Institute. 

e By various Authors. 8vo. 12a. 

ORMATHWAITE’S (Lord) Astfonomy and Geology — Darwin and 

Buckle — progress and Civilisation. Crown 8vo. 6 a. 

OWEN'S (Liect.-Col.) Principles and Practice of Modem Artillery, 
including Artillery Material, Gunnery, and Organisation and Use ol 

* Artillery in Warfare. With Illustrations. 8vo. 15a. 

OXENHAM’S (Rev. W.) English Notes fci Latin Elegiacs ; designed 

forjsftrly Proficients in the Art of Latin Versification, with Prefatory 
ROtOT «f Composition inr Elegiac Metre. 12mo. 8 a. fid. 

PALGRAYE’S (R. H. I.) Llcal Taxation of Greaf Britain and 

Ireland. 8vo. 6 A. 

— Notes on Banking in Great Britain and Ire- 

* land, Sweden, Denmark, and Hambueo, with some Remarks on 
the. amount of BUIb in circulation both Inland and Foreign. 8vo. 8 a. 

PALLISER’S (Mas.) Brittany and its Byways, its inhalants, 

aifl Antiquities. With Illustrations. Post8vo. 12a. 

- — ; Mottfjes for MontSnfents, or Epitaphs selected for 

General Use and Study. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7a. fid. 

« (Dr.) Philosophy in sport made Scienee in Earnest ; 
or, the First Principles of Natural Philosophy inculcated by aid of the 
< V ToJa and Sports of Youth. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7a. fid. 

1 PARBMAN’S c (FRanois) Discovery of the Great^West ; or. The 
t - 1 Valleys ef the Mississippi and tfie Lakes of North America. . An * 
‘Historical Narrative. Map. 8vo. 10a. fid. 

PARKYN^’ ^Mansfield) Thrd®* Years* Residence in Abyasinkw: 


( «V England as an Established Church. By Rbv. Dhables Hole— Rev, 
f • t R. "Watson Jfmox —and Rev. Julius Llotd. 8vo. Ida. fid^ 

* r EEL’S (Sir Robert) Memoirs. 2 Vols. Post 8yo. 15d ; 
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PENN’S (Richard) Maxima andJHints for an* Angler and bhess- 
_* player. Woodcuts. Feap.8vo.la. # 

PERCY’S (John, M.D.) Metallurgy. Vol. I., Part 1. Fuel/ 

Wood, Peat, Coal, Charcoal, Coke, Refractory* Materials, Fire-Clays, 

. &c. With JllustratUms. Svo. 30s. ? 

' Vol. I., Part 2. Copper, Zinc, Brass. With Ulustra-7 

tions. 8vo Jin the Prete. 

Vol. II. Iron and Steel With UluBtr AionB. 8vo. 

Preparation, * 

Vol. III. Lead, including part of Silver. With Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 80s. 

* Vols. IV. and V. Gold* Silver, and Meipury, Platinum, 

Tin, Nickel, Cobalt, Antimony, Bismuth, Arsenic, and other Metals. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. » [Jn Preparation . 

PERSIA’S (Shah of) Diary during his Tour through Europe in 

1873. translated from the Original, By J. W. Rbdhoube. With 
Portrait and Coloured Title. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

PHILLIPS’ (John) Memoirs of William Smith. 8vo. 7«. $d. 

Geology of Yorkshire, The Coast, and Limestone 

District. Plates. 2 Vols. A to. 

— Rivers, Mountains, and Sea Coast of Yorkshire. 

With Essays on the Climate, Scenery, and Ancient Inhabitants. 
Plates. Svo. 15s. 

m (Samuel) Literary Essays from “ The Times.” With 

Portrait. 2 Vols. Foap. 8vo. 7s. 

POPE'S (Alexander) Works. With Introductions and Notes, 
by Ret. Whit well Elwiw. Vols. I., II., VI., VII., VIII. With Por- 
traits. Bvo. 10s. 6d. each. • 

PORTER’S (Rev. J. L.) Damascus, Palmyra, an 5 Lebanon. With 

TiavelB among the Giant Cities ofBashan and the Hauran. Map ami 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. • 

PRAYER-BOOK (Illustrated), with Borders^ Initials, Vigfr 
nettes, Ac. Edited, with Notes, by Rkv. Thos. James. Medium 
Svo 18s. cloth ; 31s 6 d calf; 36*. morocco. 

PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OP WALES. A Brief Memoir. - 
With Selections fro^ her Correspondence and other unpublished 
Papers. By Laoy Rose Weigall. With Portrait. Bvo. 8s. 6 d. 

PUSS IN BOOTS. With 12 Hlustflktione. By Oftxo ‘Speckter. 

16mo. a Is. 6d. Or colonred, 2s. 6d! 
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